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IS POINCARE TO BLAME FOR THE GERMAN SMASH ? 


Bismarck, a little more than fifty years ago, brought to 
birth his dream of a German Empire, Chancellor Strese- 
mann to-day sits facing the bleak prospect of its dissolution. 
Haggard and ill, the correspondents picture him struggling 
doggedly to avert the break-up of the German Republic, which 
is what now remains of Bismarck’s building. 


LT: THE SAME LITTLE WORKROOM in Berlin where 


forces which he must 
control and reconcile, 


if his country is to be oT 


saved from disintegra- 
tion, are Monarchism 
in Bavaria and in the 
north, Communism in 
Saxony, Thuringia, and 
other industrial cen- 
' ters, and republican 
Separatismin the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr > 
basin. As John Clay- 
ton reports the situa- 
tion in a Berlin dis- 
patch to the New York— 
Tribune: ‘‘Democra- 


cy’s crisis has broken _ 


in Germany. Chancel- 
-lor Stresemann is fight- 
ing for the German 
people against the Reds 
who would drag them 
- into the pit of Com- 
- munism, and against 
the Monarchists who 
would bring back an 
~ autocrat who would rule 
_ them for the benefit of 
. the great — industrial- 
ists.” If he loses his — 
. fight, pessimistic ‘ob- 
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WHERE GERMAN UNITY IS THREATENED 


If the German Empire breaks up, there may be an independent monarchist Bavaria, 

including Wurtemberg and Baden; a Socialist republic in Saxony; a new Rhenish republic, 

in the territory shown on the map; and a separate government in the old Rhine Pa- 

latinate, also shown on the map. Besides these Separatist movements and the French 

occupation of the- Ruhr, monarchistic developments in Northern Germany add to the 
worries of the rulers at Berlin. 


servers tell us, the resulting chaos will sweep away the 


_ Allies’ last chance of recovering reparations from Germany, will 


, 


4 tate another world war. 


‘make problematical the payment of debts among the Allies, 
_. wyill open the door of Europe to Red Russia, and may precipi- 


There are others, however, who can 


~~ foresee none of these dire results, and who maintain that the 
disintegration of Germany would be a matter of slight concern 


- except to the Germans. 


Among those who predict disaster there is a marked tendency 
to place the blame on the shoulders of Premier Poincaré. When 
~ Chancellor Stresemann, about the middle of October, announced 
the discontinuance of all reparations payments to I'rance, he 


’ 
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was quoted as saying: “Now we have forced Poincaré to show 
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his true colors. Now all the world knows, and the rest of the 
Allies know, that France’s objective is not reparations, but 
annihilation of the German Reich.’’ A week later, when Presi- 
dent Ebert told the Stresemann Cabinet that the Government 
had neither the force nor the means to check the mutiny of 
Bavaria and the Separatist movement in the Rhineland, he 
exprest the opinion that Bavaria was ‘‘acting with the consent, 
if not the understand- 
ing, of France.”’ David 
Lloyd George, speaking 
in Louisville, declared 
that he had not the 
least doubt that French 
money had gone into 
the financing of the 
Rhineland Separatist 
movement as part of 
a scheme to disrupt 
Germany; and in In- 
dianapolis he said: 
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“This is a good test 
to see whether France 
is after reparations or 
the Rhineland. If Ger- 
many breaks up, no- 
body will get any rep- 
arations. The only one 
; able to pay repara- 

oe A? SS Oe ey 4 tions is an integral 
< “3 1 Germany.” 
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According to Maj.- 
Gen. H. T. Allen, who 
was in command of 

‘the American troops on 
the Rhine, ‘“‘many ap- 
proaches were made by 
French officials to per- 
mit in the territory we 
occupied a separation 

: movement sponsored 

by the French.” ‘But,’ adds General Allen, ‘even in this 
plan French opinion was divided—as divided as it was over 
the invasion of the Ruhr.’ These Rhineland Separatist move- 
ments, declares Pierrepont B. Noyes in the New York World, 

‘“‘are absolutely of French origin, are carried out under French 

protection, and are abhorred by the great mass of the people.” 

Mr. Noyes explains that he speaks with authority, because as 

American Rhineland Commissioner in 1919-1920 he was ‘‘very 

much behind the scenes during the Dorten rebellion.” 

“The finger of the dead Napoleon is tracing out the map of 
Europe,” declares another writer in the New York World: 


GENERAL DRAFTING CO.INC., N.Y. 


‘“‘As did Napoleon so does Poincaré. By steadily refusing to 
accept the offers of a Germany driven to desperation by the fear 
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DEUTSCHLAND UBER ALLES! 


—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


of disintegration, Poinearé has made the break-up of Germany 
inevitable—for the security of France. 

‘“Napoleon used the force of arms to split Germany. Poincaré 
has cut Germany to pieces by the wedge of economic pressure. 
If suecessful his venture may prove more lasting, for by that same 
pressure he has made the people of those regions do the cutting 
themselves. He can afford to leave them to work out their own 
destiny and permit the economic law to work for France.”’ 


From The World we also quote what is perhaps the most 
comprehensive editorial indictment of Premier Poincaré’s policy 
that we have seen: 


““M. Poinearé has always believed in extending the French 
frontier to the Rhine. The records of the Peace Conference 
show that clearly. And altho the Conference turned him down, 
the evidence is beyond dispute that from the time French troops 
entered the Rhineland they began to subsidize German conspira- 
tors like Dr. Dorten and to intrigue with them for the disruption 
of Germany. But against British and American opposition in 
Cologne and Coblenz the intrigue was a failure, especially as the 
Briand Government never whole-heartedly supported the plot 
of the Quai d’Orsay and the French General Staff. 

“But with the accession of M. Poincaré the scheme was revived 
and beeame the main objective of French policy. We know 
exactly what that policy is, becatise the plan for it was contained 
in a secret report to the French Government made by M. Dariac, 
President of the Finance Commission of the Chamber of Deputies. 
This secret report was discovered and was published in The 
World and the Manchester Guardian in November, 1922. The 
Dariac report is the outline of French policy which M. Poincaré 
has earried out. The object of that policy in the blunt and, as he 
hoped, secret words of M. Dariac is ‘to detach from Germany a 
free Rhineland under the military guard of France and Belgium.’ 
_ “M. Dariae explained secretly to M. Poincaré how he should 
go about accomplishing that aim. ‘The whole of French policy 
in the Rhineland is at all times subordinate to one primary 
condition—the prolonged maintenance of our Army of the Rhine 
in the occupied territories.’ For without assurance that the 
French Army would remain to protect them, the subsidized 
traitors would not dare to act. 

“The way to stay on the Rhine a long time was to make it 
impossible for Germany to fulfil the Treaty. Therefore M. 
Poincaré has always demanded more of Germany than Germany 
could pay. That is why he has consistently refused all offers of 
a business-like settlement. He did not wish a settlement. He 
wished to avoid a settlement and to stay on the Rhine. 

“The next step was to destroy the Central Government of 
Germany and its hold on the Rhineland. For that purpose the 


Ruhr was-invaded. M. Poincaré knew what M. Clemenceau 
had said, and what every other observer knew—that no Govern- 
ment could live at Berlin which submitted tamely to the seizure 
of the Ruhr. He knew also that no Government could survive 
the misery and strain of resistance in the Ruhr. So M. Poinearé 
went ruthlessly ahead. While the German Government was 
bankrupting itself finally in the hopeless support of passive 
resistance, he created a reign of terror in the Rhineland and 
deported practically all the leaders who might offer resistance to 
a separate republie. 

‘“‘In the meantime he promised the world that he would 
negotiate with Germany when passive resistance ended. This 
was insincere, because he expected the Rhineland to break away 
before the resistance ended. It did not. The German Govern- 
ment surrendered before the conspiracy was perfected. There- 
fore for several weeks M. Poincaré has been dodging and post- 
poning the negotiations he had promised. 

‘“‘He was playing for time, time for the Separatists to become 
fully organized. He pretended to negotiate with Stinnes. He 
refused to meet German officials. He made demands for pay- 
ment which he knew Germany could not pay. His real purpose 
always was to avoid negotiations with Berlin, and therefore with 
London, until Germany had been broken up. Then he would not 
have to negotiate with any one except Separatists financed by 
France and supported by French bayonets.” 


Poincaré’s aim, says the Boston Globe, has been not reparations, 
but ‘‘the destruction of industrial Germany.” And in the New 
York Evening Post we are told that— a 


‘France and Belgium are now on trial before the court of 
world opinion. During the protracted struggle in the Ruhr 
the two allies have had their share of sympathy from the out- 
side, because the Ruhr was there interpreted as an attempt to 
collect just reparations. But if the Rhineland adventure is 
permitted to continue, it goes without saying that this attitude 
of tolerance for the French method of debate will vanish and be 
replaced by an attitude of sharp conviction that France is en- 
gaged upon a work not of reparations but of destruction. M. 
Poincaré may feel himself strong enough to defy Germany to do 
her worst. He can not defy the world. It would be a moral 
isolation ever so much more real than the diplomatic isolations 
with which the story of the last few years has been replete. 


WILL THIS BE THE FATE OF HIS HANDIWORK ? 


—Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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International Newsreel photograph 


THE “GRAY-SHIRT”’ LEADER 


Adolph Hitler, who expects his National 
Socialists to be ‘‘the sledge-hammer of Ger- 
many’s resurrection.” 


International iwravaal photograph 
THE BAVARIAN DICTATOR 


Dr. Von Kahr considers Bavaria the champion of 
German patriotism against Marxian Socialism. 


~ 


“KING OF BAVARIA” 


So Bavarian Monarchists hail former Crown 
Prince Rupprecht of the ancient house of 
Wittelsbach. 


THREE MEN OF THE HOUR IN BAVARIA 


The very best thing M. Poincaré can do for his own country is 
to stamp out the secessionist movement on the Rhine. It is 
the only thing he can do for the welfare of France in the long 
GUL f 


A flat denial, however, that French money was behind the 
Rhineland Separatist movement has been issued by the French 
Foreign Office, according to an Associated Press dispatch. 


“There is absolutely no foundation” for this charge, we are. 


assured. Senator Paul Dupuy, owner of the Petit Parisien, 
who is visiting this country, declares that ‘“‘ France does not want 
Germany to disintegrate, for France would not then be able to 
collect reparations which are her just due.” The French attitude 
toward the Rhineland Separatists, reports a Paris correspondent 
of the New York Sun and Globe, is one of ‘“‘benevolent neutral- 
ity.” ‘‘If a Rhineland republic establishes itself, the French 
will seek to have it placed under interallied tutelage, and per- 
haps later under that of the League of Nations,’’ according to 
a Paris dispatch to the New York Times; and in another dis- 
pateh from the French capital to the Chicago Daily News we read: 


‘“While the mass of French opinion looks not unfavorably upon 
the new Rhenish Republic, the inner circle are divided, and a note 
of vigilant skepticism is growing. _ 

“The motives underlying Separatism are believed to be: 
“Hirst, a desire to obtain from the Allies that material assis- 
tance which Berlin announces it can no longer give. 

‘Second, a desire to escape from the burden of reparations as 
far as possible by pretending hostility to Prussia and great 
friendship for France. 

“The fact that the Separatists thus far have met with almost 
no resistance on the part of the Prussian authorities and police 
increases French suspicions, which seem equally shared by the 
Belgian press and public. It is feared the German nation, having 
failed to break France’s grip by economic and diplomatic 
measures, intends now to make a supreme effort to escape piece- 
meal the treaty obligations which it has been unable to escape 
as a whole. Fe . j 

“This, many have begun to fear, is the real mainspring of 
Bavarian and Saxon Separatism as well as that of Rhineland.” 


A significant fact, we are told,is that in the first few hours 
of the’ new republic the French frane declined steadily. 


“Tt will be hard for Germans to maintain with a grave face 
that their violent disagreements among themselves have been 
forced upon them by the Machiavellian policy of France,’ re- 
marks the New York Times, which goes on to say: 


“Until a few days ago they were assuring us that this policy 
had had the effect of uniting all Germans in patriotic and 
indissoluble bonds. If those bonds are now snapping asunder, 
the reason will have to be looked for in Berlin and Leipsic and 
Munich, not in Paris. It may be that we are witnessing a con- 
firmation of the view held by Bismarck and reiterated only ten 
vears ago by Prince Buelow, that the German people are sadly 
deficient in political ability.” 


Those who accuse France of scheming to dismember Germany, 
adds The Times, “‘ignore the fact that, much as France wants 
security, her need for reparations is compelling.” And in the 
New York Courrier des Etats Unis, a French newspaper which is 
read all over the United States, we are informed that despite the 
avalanche of calumny against France, loosed as a result of the 
Separatist demonstrations in the Rhineland, the French press 
remains calm, knowing that ‘‘the Government of France has never 
dreamed of following Anglo-Saxon precedent by making out of 
the Rhineland either a Panama or an Egypt.” This daily goes 
on to say: 


‘Tn fact, the Poincaré Government has prudently held itself 
aloof from the Separatists agitation in the Rhineland. In Paris 
some have even believed that there was connivance between 
Berlin and the chiefs of the Rhineland rising, which happened 
to break out at the most inopportune moment, and under the 
direction of two unknowns. It is to be remarked, also, that there 
are frank manifestations of Separatism also in Bavaria and in 
Saxony. Is France the instigator of these movements? Would 
France be favoring Communism at Leipsic, Monarchism at 
Munich, and a bourgeois republic at Aix-la-Chapelle? This 
Machiavellian combination is unimaginable if only for the 
reason that it is extremely doubtful that it would serve the in- 
terests of France. .. . 

‘“The Rhinelanders are Germans who have no particular sym- 
pathy for the French. But Prussia, after the Armistice, as during 
the war, staked all to win all. She practised a policy of insensate 
destruction, ruined the quasi-democratic régime of the revolution, 
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provoked the occupation of the Ruhr by her obstinacy, and 
engineered the financial failure and economic chaos of Germany 
for the benefit of the big industrialists—and that is why the 
Rhinelanders turned away from the Prussians. .. .” 


Referring to the charges that France is intriguing to dismember 
Germany, which this French daily declares are not only false 
but foolish, because such a policy could in no way help France, 
it remarks: 


“The secret of this unjust campaign against France is not 
difficult to pierce. On the one hand, there is a.section of English 
opinion which would like to see England dominate the European 


Continent and, therefore, there is no wish to see France powerful . 


in Hurope. On the other hand, in America there are the pro- 


Germans, disguised as pacifists, and a clan of journalists who are: 


caught with the idea of Anglo-Saxon supremacy throughout the 
world. France bothers these people, and so French power must be 
destroyed.” 


Why blame France for the fact that Germany is reaping what 
she has sown? asks the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which thinks 
that ‘‘there might be worse things for European peace than a 
Balkanized Germany.” To quote this Philadelphia paper at 
length: 


“‘Germany is now in the first pangs of what may or may not 
be dissolution. Nine years ago she menaced Europe; five years 
ago she was menacing the world, but to-day she is menaced by 
national death. : 

‘Rhineland Separatists are trying to carve out for themselves 
a new State. Week by week Bavaria is loosing the bonds bind- 
ing her to the Reich. In Saxony and Thuringia the drift is 
toward Communism. The faint outlines of what may be three 
new Teuton States are beginning to emerge in Germany. 

“German disintegration into three such States would give 
France what she craves above reparations, and hopes for above all 
things else. It would give her security for years, possibly for 
generations, against another drive across the Rhine by a united 
Germany. In achieving security by this division of the enemies, 
France might be forced to take less in the matter of reparations 
than she has demanded; but she could well afford to take less. 
There is, however, no reason for believing a neighboring Rhine- 
land, studded with Teuton industry, and unwilling Prussia or 
even a stiff-necked Bavaria, would be able to escape pro-rating 
of payments in the end. If unable to escape united, divided 
they would be even less able to evade. 

‘France may or may not welcome Germany’s dissolution. 
She may regard it as another Teutonic move to avoid the just 
penalties of German outrage. Whatever the French feeling, 
jthe German situation can not be laid wholly at the doors of 
France. Certainly it ean not be summed up as having been willed 
and engineered by Paris. All Germany has insisted that French 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


demands were unifying the Reich against a common enemy. 
The Ruhr invasion was hailed in Berlin as a French blunder, 
forcing German solidarity and rallying all classes to the Father- 
land. French pressure has never relented and, despite this, 
Germans are turning each upon the other. 

“he seeds of dissolution lie deeper than this. After all, it is 
no marvel that disintegration has attacked the Reich. Germany 
was created and ruled by Might, and its god was Might. When 
the empire passed, German mentality refused to take democracy 
seriously. Since 1918 stop-gap governments have been created 
and have ruled by a new Might, that of Industrialism and Big 
Business. 

“These puppet rulers rigged the world swindle of the de- 
based marks, aided and abetted the ruin of German investors 
and the middle class by wiping out public debts with worthless 
paper, and, with crazed futility, threw into the Ruhr sink-hole 
what German gold was left. They foreed German currency into 
a grotesque nightmare of inflation, and have left only two classes 
in the land, the Industrialists, who own everything, and the 
Workers, who have nothing. ; 

“Germany reaps what she has sown. Her sins felt, rather than 
understood, by her people, are finding her out. A judgment is 
descending upon her. Her rotting governments, her swindlings, 
whinings, abuses and evasions, her moral bankruptcy and politi- 
eal crookedness have loosed resentful, half-blind forces that 
threaten to destroy her. She may find that the wages of national 
sin are national death. ‘ 

‘““No outside people can help or hinder these German forces 
now. They must work themselves out. If the German soul is 
saved, it must be saved by a reborn German spirit and conscience. 


Outside pressure would be foolish and dangerous. Germans must 


themselves ride the German wild horses. 

“Tf a break-up must come, the world, remembering that unified, 
mail-clad Germany of 1914, will view it with a certain philosophy. 
Of two evils, it might not be the worse.” 


Reminding us that Bismarck himself exprest doubt as to the 


durability of the Germany he built, the Baltimore Evening Sun’ 


remarks: ‘A keen student of German nature, he was aware of 


those forces of disintegration which for half a century were sup- . 


prest by his own genius and by the indomitable will of Prussia 
and the house of Hohenzollern.’”’ On the other hand, we are 
assured by President Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia, one of the 
most brilliant and scholarly of European statesmen, that “a 
nation like Germany can not be broken to pieces and destroyed.” 
As quoted in an Associated Press dispatch, he goes on to say: 


“Some of the German States—there are too many of them— 


are undergoing political changes, and such States as Saxony and 
Bavaria, always more or less independent, are strengthening their 
positions at the expense of Berlin. 
ing of the center of things, and is not the break-up of Germany.” 


But that is merely a shift- 
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THE WAR ON THE PROHIBITION FRONT 


HE WAR ON THE PROHIBITION FRONT has 
been particularly violent since the Conference of Govy- 
; ernors, called by President Coolidge to consider coopera- 
tion between the State and Federal Governments. In fact, 
pees Mark Sullivan in a Washington dispatch to the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘there has arisen the parallel to the Taft-Roose- 
velt fight of 1912." So far, however, casuelties have been few, 
despite such verbal broadsides as Mr. Coolidge’s scathing reply 
te Governor Pinchot’s 
charge that no sincere 
effort has been made 
to enforee Prohibition; 
the Governor’s four 
pointed suggestions a 
day or two later as to 
what the Administration 
in general and the Trea- 
sury Department in par- 
ticular should do~ to 
“stop the fiood of illegal 
liquor at its souree’’; 
the statement by Pro- 
hibition Commissioner 
Haynes that the Pinchot 
suggestions had been 
included long since in 
Federal liquor regula- 
tions; the charge by the 
Board of Temperance 
of the Methodist Epis- 
- ecopal Church that, al- 
tho Mr. Haynes is an 
honest and efficient en- 
forcement officer, he is 
being handicapped by 
his immediate superiors, 
Seeretary of the Trea- \ 
sury Mellon and Com- 
missioner of Internal 
Revenue Blair, and the 
‘broad intimation that 
neither of these ‘‘higher- 
ups”’ is ‘‘fitted for the responsibility’ of enforcing Prohibition; 
the denial by Mr. Haynes that he is being hampered in his 
work, and, finally, the reply of Mr. Mellon, as the ‘chief officer of 
the Government charged with enforcement, that many improve- 
ments could be made in Federal enforcement if men and money 
were available. 
Nobody denies that these days have been hectic ones along the 
Prohibition front. And in the editorial barrage the likeness of 
the Prohibition battle to the real thing is strest by such familiar 
Army phrases as ‘‘smoke screen,” and. ‘‘passing the buck,” 
while the difference appears in the statement by the Jersey City 
Journal, for example, that there were few casualties because 
‘‘most of the guns were loaded with blank cartridges.” 
It will be recalled that President Coolidge said, in his first 
- lengthy utterance on a public question since his accession to the 
| office, that the responsibility for enforcement rests with the 
States as well as with the Federal Government, and that— 


CITIZEN 
LIQUOR 
PATRONS 


— 


_ “The machinery for the enforcement of the law is that supplied 
by the acts of Congress and the acts of the State Legislatures. 
That machinery must be used to the full extent of its capacity 
to secure the enforcement of the law. It is certainly my own 

purpose so to use it. The people are going to continue to yield 

obedience to the law. ‘This principle will continue to prevail 
whenever the American people shall pass judgment upon it, 
because it is the foundation of all their institutions. 
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IT’S GOING TO BE UPHILL WORK IF 
WE’RE ALL GOING TO DRAG OUR FEET 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 
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“The Constitution and the laws of the nation and of the several 
States are binding alike upon all the inhabitants. It is the 
Constitution which we have given our oaths to support—the 
Constitution which requires of the President that he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed; and the State consti- 
tutions lay a similar obligation upon their Governors. 

“No provision of the Eighteenth Amendment, or the National 
Prohibition Law, contemplates any surrender of State responsi- 
bility. Under them Prohibition becomes obligatory in all States, 
for the Constitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof are 
specifically declared by the Federal Constitution to be the su-. 
preme law of the land. They are binding upon every ee 

But there still remains! 
to the States the power,} 
specifically reserved in: 
the Highteenth Amend-, 
ment, to pass enforcing 
acts, and there is still on 
them a joint responsi-} 
bility to enact and exe-' 
eute enforcement laws,, 
which may not always) 
be exercised, but which) 
ean never be avoided. | 

“The complementary: 
duty to enforcement of, 
the law is obedience to} 
the law. That rests 
with the people them-! 
selves. 

““The Constitution 
and the laws are per- 
fectly plain, and the 
directions which they 
contain to the President 
and the Governors are 
equally plain. The coun- 
try ought to... com- 
prehend that when laws 
have been made there 
is, and can be, no ques- 
tion about the duty of ex- 
ecutives to enforce them 
with such instruments 
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( Oe and by such means as 

\ ee ON the law provides for 

S ENG securing enforcement. 

: e They have no alterna- 
tive. 

‘“A Government which 

does not enforce its 


laws is unworthy of 
the name of government, 
and can not expect to 
hold either the support of its own citizens or the respect of the. 
informed opinion of the world.” 


The program which President Coolidge laid before the Con- 
ference of Governors, including ahout two-thirds of the State 
Executives, and to which only three or four Governors took 
exception, was as follows: 


‘1. Coordination of all Federal, State, county and municipal 
forces. 

‘2, To call upon the press to support Prohibition law enforce~- 
ment, stress law observance, and treat the enforcement program 
commensurate with the gravity of lawlessness. . 

“2 To eall conventions of municipal, county and State en- 
forcement officials at a convenient date, to discuss and adopt. 
a program for the State, the Federal Government pledging 
every possible support to these conventions. oat 

‘4. To call upon the prosecuting attorneys in the various dis- 
tricts of the State to confer on this problem, pledging support 
with every facility to aid in such discussions. 

“5. To adopt whatever means are practicable to cause lawless 
citizens and aliens to respect the majesty and sancity of the law, 
and to respect the various agencies enforcing it. 

“6. Cooperation by national authorities in all these activities. 

“7 Education of the school children as to the evils of liquor.” 


To the Cleveland Plain Dealer “‘this suggests no new depar- 
tures in enforcement, but rather new insistence on old principles. 
But ‘‘the President’s speech and program will carry conviction 
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to the country,’’ believes the Washington Star, and the New York 
Times is sure that ‘‘politicians who think to further their ambi- 
tions by attacking or undermining the President in the matter of 
Prohibition enforcement will only- break their teeth.” As a 
direct result of the Conference of Governors, thinks the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Evening Post, ‘‘President 
Coolidge has fortified himself with enough ammunition to de- 
mand of the next session of Congress increased appropriations 
for the enforcement of the Prohibition Law.’’ Moreover, in- 
sists the Washington Post: 

““Mr. Coolidge has performed a great public service by re- 
minding people of their duty under the law. The Prohibition 
question does not affect merely officers of the law and violators 


thereof. It affects every citizen, and each individual is bound to 
be either a law supporter or a lawbreaker.”’ 


Carter Field, writing from Washington to the New York 
Tribune, maintains that “if it is Governor Pinchot’s intention 
to obtain a grasp on the dry sentiment of the nation which 
may sweep him into the White House,” he is reckoning without 
his host. For—’ 


“Coolidge stands for law enforcement. If useful suggestions 
regarding enforcement are made, Coolidge will be the first to 
accept them. Furthermore, with the dry majority in the 
present Congress so strong, any obvious changes in the law which 
would aid Prohibition enforcement could be rushed through 
with comparative ease.” 


‘So long as the Highteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Law are on the statute books, they must be sustained by the con- 
current action of the nation and the States,”’ observes the Provi- 
dence Journal, and this may be said to be the attitude taken by 
the many editors who uphold the President. Incidentally, 
there are forthcoming several strong hints that Mr. Pinchot 
clean house in his own State before criticizing Federal enforce- 
ment. ‘‘The Governor should approach President Coolidge 
in a cooperative instead of a critical way,” thinks the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

The former Chief Forester, on the other hand, has many 
defenders of his course, who at the same time endeavor to belittle 
the results of the Conference of Governors. Angus McSween, 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia North American, 
declares that the President “intimated no intention of changing 
the existing system of Federal enforcement, promised no over- 
hauling of the regulations, and evinced no real knowledge of 
the subject or any warm desire to deal with it.” ‘For all 
practical purposes, the President’s law enforcement conference 
with the Governors left the issue where it found it,’ agrees 
Robert Barry, Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. ‘‘The Conference offered an opportunity for 


gestures, stage-play and vain speeches,” remarks the Jersey City | 


Journal, ‘and the outcome is just about what might have been 
expected with all hands maneuvering for the political spotlight.” 
This, it might be added, is the attitude taken by the Pittsburgh 
Post, Birmingham Age-Herald, Newark News, New York World, 
Chicago Journal, Springfield Union, and other papers. As the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger remarks: j 


“The President delivered himself of several self-evident 
truths which no one ean successfully refute. The people, how- 
ever, are looking to Mr. Coolidge for something definite and 
decisive, and what they will find in his address to the Governors 
can not be said to conform exactly to that description.” 


In a statement issued the day after the Conference, Mr. 
Pinchot said, after offering the closest cooperation of Penn- 
sylvania’s force with the Federal Government enforcement 
officials: 


‘The Conference, not having discust the practical details of 
how to enforee the law, I venture in pursuance of the President’s 
suggestion to point out concretely how, in my opinion, the 
sources of illegal domestic liquor can be dried up. 


““The Federal Government has the right to give or refuse a 
permit to make or dispose of beer, liquor, or alcohol in any form, 
and to prescribe its conditions. If the Federal Government would 
write into each of its permits to manufacture, transport, store or 
utilize alcoholic liquids certain simple conditions, it would make 
law-breaking so difficult as to be virtually impossible under any- 
thing short of actual collusion between lawbreakers and the 
enforcement officials.” 


It was the publication of this program, we are told in another 
Washington dispatch to The Ledger, which brought from Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Haynes the statement that all the 
Governor’s. suggestions had been included long since in Federal 
liquor regulations, and another from Mr. Mellon to the effect 
that the public may look for tightening of all Federal restrictions 
on the withdrawal and movement of liquor. Apparently, 
however, the Board of Temperance of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has little faith in the Secretary of the Treasury and 
his right-hand enforcement man, for it says: 


‘‘Mr. Mellon, however fit a Secretary of the Treasury he may 
be, should not have the responsibility for Prohibition enforce- 
ment. Neither by conviction nor inclination is he fitted for that 
responsibility. 

‘‘Commissioner of Internal Revenue Blair knows politics, but 
Prohibition enforcement is not in the sphere of politics, and 
particularly of petty polities. 

‘‘Haynes is an honest man and a man of ability. He is a sin- 
cere prohibitionist and, if permitted, could do the country a 
service. He is not being permitted.’ 


Furthermore, asserts this militant dry organization: 


‘President Coolidge is an honest man. He wants to see the 
law enforced. The time has come for him to see that it is en- 
forced, and to see to it personally. There are several things he 
could do. = 

‘1. He could favor the creation of the Prohibition unit as a 
separate bureau, with a real prohibitionist having real power 
at the head of it—one who can be held responsible for results. 

“2. Or, he could replace the present Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with a fighting prohibitionist, letting the new Com- 
missioner and Haynes reconstruct the unit. 


‘*3. He could come out flat-footed in support of the Prohibition | 


Law, not just ‘because it is the law,’ but because Prohibition is 
an American policy. a 

“4. He could pass the word down the line to the American 
people that the Government is determined to enforce this law; 
that it means business.’ 


Secretary Mellon says he has in mind three methods of -Pro- 
hibition enforcement, but that in order to put them into effect 
he must have more money and men. These methods, as reported 
in the New York Herald, are: : 


“First—Keeping at least one enforcement officer in each 
operating brewery at all hours of the day and night. 

““Second—Spending three or four million dollars for fast boats 
for the Coast Guard Service to run down rum-smugglers. 

““Third—Employment of more agents for general work in the 
cities, and particularly in the wet spots.” 

The New York, Evening Post also offers, in addition to these, 
a few suggestions of its own ‘‘to infuse greater energy into the 
enforcement of Prohibition.” Says this paper: 


“One of these is to take the enforcement service out of. polities. 


it was a gross blunder to leave the army of enforcement officers _ 


outside of the Civil Service rules. By yielding on this point, 
Congress has rendered enforcement a double burden—the 
Government has had to fight the bootleggers and some of its 
own officers simultaneously. A word from Mr. Coolidge will 
go far to end this scandal. 

“The other thing which President Coolidge can do to improve 
the enforcement of Prohibition is to estimate the amount of 


money that will be :equired to reduce the violation of the law _ 


to a minimum, and lay this before Congress. 
“Until Mr. Coolidge has done these two things—until he has 


taken the enforcement service out of polities and asked Congress _ 


for an adequate appropriation—he will be open to Governor 
Pinchot’s attacks. When he has done these things, his appeal 
to ed ae to do their part in enforcement will be unan- 
swerable.” 


j 
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CAN HE DODGE AROUND IT? 


—Talburg in the Pittsburgh Press. 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


BRINGING HIM HOME 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 
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SEEIN’ THINGS 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
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WHAT ARE YOU TRYING TO DO, GOV- 
ERNOR? UPSET THE BAND WAGON? 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


IT’S HARD TO UNDERSTAND 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


PUTTING A LITTLE SPIRIT INTO THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 
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WHAT WILL BLOCK TAX REDUCTION 


‘THEN EVERYBODY wants lower taxes and our 

\) public finances are in such fine condition that the 
Government could get along nicely with from. $300,- 

000,000 to $500,000,000 less revenue next year, it seems amazing 
to many of our editors that the Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee should announce that, as one paper sums it up, 
‘‘taxes can be but will not be reduced.”” What Mr. Smoot fears 
is that “with the situation now existing in Congress, it is certain 
that any attempt to change the tax laws would open a veritable 
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NOTHING WILL BE DONE ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Pandora’s box of troubles,” that Congress will be unable to agree 
on any satisfactory measure, and the political consequences will be 
fatal to the party in power. But not all Washington corre- 
spondents admit that the Smoot idea of ‘‘letting-well enough 
alone’ will prevail. It would not be surprizing to the corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) “‘if the President, directly 
or through Secretary Mellon, should take the bull by the horns 
and propose a tax-revision scheme early .in the coming session, 
notwithstanding the alarm of party managers in the House and 
Senate.” A Detroit News (Ind.) correspondent insists that ‘it 
has been decided definitely’ to present an administration tax- 
reduction program to the Congress. ‘‘The virtual certainty that 
President Coolidge will submit to the next Congress reeommenda- 
tions for reducing Federal taxes has caused the tax issue to loom 
as the major issue of the Congress and probably of the next 
eampaign,’’ we read in a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Sun and Globe (Rep.). Senator Borah thinks the only thing to 
do is to reduce taxes and reduce them now; this may open up “‘a 
Pandora’s box of troubles, but the Pandora’s box of troubles is 
already open out in the country, and Congress can afford to take 
on some troubles in order to relieve the country.’’ And even from 
the standpoint of politics the Republican Springfield Union 
suggests that “it might be better for the Administration to fail 
to get what the country wants, than not to try because Congress 
stands in the way.”” The New York Times (Dem.) waxes indig- 
nant over the suggestion that for fear of ‘‘the wild men in Con- 
gress,” nothing must be done—‘‘if the Republican leaders run 
away like hares from the little bunch of barking dogs in the 


Senate, they may rest well assured that the country will run 
away from such leaders.” And one of our leading financial news- 
papers, The Wall Street Journal, is even more emphatic on the 
same point: 


‘‘No more abject statement of Congressional policy from a 
responsible statesman has ever been made than that of Senator 
Smoot, in its complete surrender to what may be called the 
radical bluff. He recognizes that taxes are $500,000,000 higher 
than they need be, that the country has no money to squander 
on a soldiers’ bonus even if the demand were not 
morally indefensible, that high income surtaxes 
are driving working capital out of industry, that 
taxes, in fact, are the one obstacle to complete pros- 
perity. And yet he deliberately chooses a weak, 
defensive position because he is afraid that if 
measures of amelioration are proposed in Congress 
the radicals will make new and excessive demands! 

- ‘But they will make those demands anyway. 
There are a dozen competitors for the honor of 
introducing an excess profits tax, and every wind- 
bag, from Brookhart down, or up, believes he can 
make himself immortal by advancing the income 
surtax to 75 per cent. All that Senator Smoot 
has succeeded in doing is to add something to the 
moral disorganization of the better elements in 
Congress who, astonishing as it may seem, are still 
in the majority. 

“Senator Smoot has seen a lighted pumpkin- 
head and is prepared to surrender to class legisla- 
tion, without even a fight.” 


And this is only a particularly vigorous expres- - 
sion of an opinion common to a host of papers of 
all political affiliations, including the Republican 
New York Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle; the independent 
Washington Star and New York Commercial; and 
the Democratic Atlanta Constitution, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, Brooklyn Eagle and New York 
World. 

While the tax program of the Treasury has not 
yet been finally determined, Secretary Mellon 
hopes that “if Congress does not make any extraordinary ex- 
penditures a reduction in the burden of taxation can be made.” 
Senator Smoot himself has explained that if the bonus bill is not 
passed—and he believes it will be passed, even over a Presiden- 
tial veto—and if Congress can get along without spending money 
on big rivers and harbors appropriation bills and a big public- 
building program, then some hundreds of millions in taxes can be 
lopped off. His suggestions for reduction are thus summed up in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.): i 

“Reduce the present income surtax maximum from 50 to 
331% per cent. That, he believes, would smoke out some of the 
larger incomes and bring into the Treasury a lot of revenue to 
help make up for the proposed reduction. But he doesn’t think 


Secretary Mellon’s proposal for a reduction to 25 per cent. can 
get through Congress. ; 

“Eliminate the lowest bracket in the income tax schedules— 
meaning that incomes of from $2,000 to $3,000 would be-free of. 
taxation. ‘ 

“Seale off approximately $100,000,000 on the next bracket 
ranging from $3,000 to $6,000, and another $100,000,000 on the 
bracket between $6,000 and $10,000. 

“Eliminate all so-called discriminatory taxes. 

‘Eliminate certain special taxes now netting the Government 


about $75,000,000 a year.” 

. The wrangle in Congress, writes J. G. Hayden from Washing- 
ton to the Detroit News, ‘will come over what specific taxes are _ 
to be reduced or discontinued.’’ Secretary Mellon is said to be- 


lieve that there will be an actual gain in revenue, to say nothing 


of encouragement to business, by reducing the large surtaxes 
on large incomes. The Congressmen do not see how this can be 
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brought about unless it is coupled with proportionate reductions 
for the small income taxpayers. Hence, thinks the Detroit 
paper’s correspondent, there is likely to be an income-tax reduc- 
tion all down the line. Among the so-called nuisance taxes that 
will be eliminated will, in his opinion, probably be those on 
jewelry and candy. The same writer points out that the La 
Follette group in both houses of Congress will oppose reducing 
the higher brackets of the surtaxes on the ground that such a 
move would remove the tax burden from the rich and as a 
result the poorer men would have to bear an increased part of 
the cost of government. ; 

It was after a talk with President Coolidge that Senator Smoot 
was quoted in the dispatches as having said it would be financially 
possible to cut down taxes by $500,000,000, but politically im- 
possible. Two days later Mr. Smoot explained to David Law- 
rence that he never said that any such sum as $500,000,000 eould 
be lopped off income taxes. As Mr. Lawrence quotes the Utah 
Senator: 


“T simply pointed out that we could reduce our taxes by 
$200,000,000. This means that if we do not have a soldier bonus 
bill, if there is no public-buildings bill, and if we cut down govern- 
mental expenditures, it would be possible to reduce the amount of 
our appropriations by $300,000,000. This would leave $100,- 
000,000 to be raised from sources other than taxation, and I was 
taking into account the $175,000,000 of interest which we are 
pledged to receive from Great Britain on the war debt, thus leav- 
ing a surplus of about $75,000,000. 

“Now that’s a different thing from adding the cut in taxes and 
the cut in appropriations to make an imaginary saving of 
$500,000,000. 

“But this is a campaign year and if we open up the tax ques- 
tion there will be politics in it from beginning to end. The 
House might pass a bill with certain changes in the law, but the 
radicals in the Senate might be able to insist that it all be stricken 
out and a substitute measure enacted. 

“Now what the ‘radicals’ are likely to propose is a revival 
of the excess profits tax. They also want to'increase therates on sur- 
taxes from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. Every business man who 
has studied this question at all knows that to make such an'increase 
would discourage investments and generally depress the pros- 
perity of the country through the ill-effects on the business world. 
Even to-day there is complaint against the present surtax rates, 
and I haven’t a doubt in the world that if we reduced our sur- 
taxes even to 25 per cent. the Government would collect more 
money than it is collecting to-day at 40-per-cent. rates. Business 
men will not develop their markets or increase their volume of 
transactions if they have no incentive or if they feel they must 
give practically all of their profits to the revenue collectors. 

“Business in America ought to have a chance to breathe. It 
is useless to upset the business world with a promise of a cut in 
taxation if you know that the result is likely to be worse for 
business than what you have at present. 

‘‘As for the bonus, it is bound to come up and seems certain 
to be passed. There is no way of estimating what the bonus will 
cost, tho taking the average of the various plans suggested, it 
is believed the whole thing will amount to $1,250,000,000. If 
there is to be a bonus bill, there can hardly be tax reductions.” 


Of course the President could veto an unsatisfactory tax 
bill forced through by radicals in Congress, but Mr. Smoot, 
according to this David Lawrence dispatch appearing in the 
Springfield Republican, thinks the political consequences of such 
a*veto would be fatal, as it would put the Administration on the 
defense throughout the campaign, business would have been 
upset by the uncertainty which always attends the period of 


a tax debate in Congress, and no relief would be forthcoming to 


anybody. Unlike some of the papers earlier quoted, it seems 


‘probable to the New York Journal of Commerce that Senator 


Smoot ‘‘expresses the view of many in the business community 
when he urges that the question of tax reform be kept out of 
Congress during the coming session.” The Journal of Commerce 
concludes that in the same way it might be best not to open up 


transportation or banking questions; ‘‘in other words, the com- 


ing session of Congress has come to be regarded as a distinct 
menace to industry.” As this commercial daily explains: 


oe 


o 


“The trouble is, of course, that the more conservative elements 
there have for some time past shown utter inability to present 
anything in the nature of a united front to the iconoclasts. 
Party differences and other similar prejudices render the com- 
paratively small destructive minority powerful far beyond its 
mere numerical strength. Congress is suffering far more from 
the lack of capacity and courage among its membership than it 
is from-radicalism as such. That isa fact that the whole country 
would do well to ponder most carefully. 

“The state of affairs thus depicted is one that simply can not 
be permitted to endure. We may be able to ‘stall’ through the 
coming session, and perhaps one or two more, without positive 


NOT A CHANCE 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


disaster, but real problems are facing us which must be solved 
in an intelligent manner, and that at no very distant date. 
Merely throwing sops to the elements that threaten to become 
obstreperous, and other similar temporizing, accomplishes nothing 
of a constructive character.”’ 


Senator Borah remarks that ‘‘if we do not have an active cam- 
paign for reduetion, we shall likely drift into a program for in- 
creasing the taxes.’”’ The Minneapolis Journal (Rep.) explains 
that ‘‘a new and hungry Congress”’ will gather at Washington 
next month and ‘‘will face four major projects for tapping the 
Treasury’: 


“Hirst, a bonus bill involving the ultimate payment of perhaps 
four billions, and calling on current revenues the first year for 
certainly not less than a hundred millions. 

‘Second, the regular rivers and harbors bill, with plans for 
substantial inereases over the usual ‘pork’ total, calling for an- 
other hundred millions. 

“Third, a public-buildings bill, resuming the old ante-bellum — 
custom of rolling out the ‘pork barrel’ to the tune of another 
hundred millions, or perhaps a five-year program calling for 
half a billion. 

‘“Wourth, farmer relief measures, still nebulous in form, but | 
certain to seek another fifty or hundred millions. : 
‘In the light of the present public apathy toward swelling ~ 
taxes, how much chance is there that a Congress, eager to make 
its own reelection secure, will be able to resist adding half 
a billion or so to the total that must be taken out of the American 
people by taxation? And what chance will there be for the budget — 
system to continue its excellent functioning, unless it is supported 

by a militant public opinion?” 
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THE NEXT ROUND IN THE BONUS FIGHT 


RESIDENT HARDING VETOED the Bonus Bill, but 
Pp that did not put a stop to the fight for adjusted com- 

pensation for service men; it was, rather, only the gong 
marking the end of another round in a long contest. Now, a 
few weeks before Congress opens, the fight is being vigorously 
renewed. It is true that the opposition to the bonus has been 
strengthened by the arguments and pleas cf most of the news- 
papers and of business organizations, and that an active coun- 
try-wide campaign has been undertaken by the Ex-Servicemen’s 


International Newsreel photograph 


CHEERING THE NEW LEADER IN THE BONUS FIGHT 


Capt. John R. Quinn (in center of group), elected Commander 
of the American Legion at the San Francisco convention, which 
decided unanimously to keep up the campaign for a Federal bonus. 


Anti-Bonus League. But this matters little, says the Phila~- 
delphia Public Ledger; ‘‘the bonus has enough pledges of old and 
new members of Congress to drive it through.’’ In spite of the 
talk about opposition to the bonus within the Legion the delegates 
at the San Francisco convention unanimously voted to back the 
five-year stand of the Legion in favor of adjusted compensation. 
Representative Senators like Mr. Smoot of Utah, and Mr. Edge 
of New Jersey have predicted that a bonus bill will surely be 
passed during the coming session of Congress. "The American 
Legion’s national legislative committee claims an eight-to-cne 
majority for the bonus in the House and a possible majority of 
fifty in the Senate. In the committee’s report predicting success 
in the Congressional session beginning next month, we read: 


“The coming campaign against our measure will be the most 
intense that we have yet experienced, and from present indica- 
tions it will be directed along the ‘no cutting of taxes if we pay 
a bonus’ theory. But the thinking population of the United 
States will not be deceived by this last desperate attempt to 
thwart the will of the people.” 


Congress, explains W. W. Jermane in a Washington dispatch 
to the Seattle Times, ‘“‘has been startled by the fact that there 
are ten thousand former soldier votes in every Congressional dis- 
trict in the country and the Legion’s legislative committee has 
made it believe that an overwhelming majority of these former 
soldiers are insistent upon getting the bonus, and will visit failure 
upon the heads of individual members of both Houses.” 

The arguments for and against the bonus have been repeated 


sc often that they are doubtless familiar to all our readers. The 


affirmative side is well stated by the Omaha Bee: 


“The ex-service men are not asking additional pay for the 
services they rendered. They are merely asking that the nation 
make good its promises to compensate them in some measure 
for what they lost in wage and time while wearing their country’s 
uniform; merely asking that they be given something like an 
even break with the fellows who remained at home and enjoyed 
perfect safety and good health while holding unusually lucrative 
jobs. Paying a buck private fighting overseas the munificent 
sum of a dollar a day and making him set aside half of it for 
dependents, and then paying a ship riveter or a spruce cutter 
$12 or $15 a day, really does not look like dealing justly. The 
ex-service men are well within their rights when they ask that 
the country compensate them in part for the wage loss they 
suffered as compared with the wage-earners who remained at 
home.”’ 


The most interesting recent statement of the opposition argu- 
ment comes from the Ex-Servicemen’s Anti-Bonus League, which 
is now about a year old. It believes that a majority of World 
War veterans are opposed to a Federal bonus for able-bodied 
ex-service men. The slogan of this organization, said to be 
organized in twenty-one States, is: ‘‘For the disabled, everything; 
for the able-bodied, nothing.’ Recalling ‘‘that able-bodied 
veterans of the Civil War waited over forty years for their first 
service pension,”’ a spokesman for the League says, as quoted in a 
San Francisco dispatch to the Boston Christian Science Monitor: 


“By comparison it seems a disgraceful display of inordinate 
greed and lack of patriotism that able-bodied citizens who served 
in the World War—a majority of whom never even reached the 
front—should be clamoring for service pension before the ink is 
hardly dry on their discharge papers and while they are yet 
in the years of their strong young manhood.”’ 


The cost of the bonus is emphasized in a statement recently 
issued by the National Industrial Conference Board. This 
organization uses official government figures to show that the 
cost of the bonus would probably be $3,845,659,481. A little 
less than a third of this would have to be met by taxation or loans 
in the next twenty years, the balance being payable after 1943. 
This, according to the Board’s figures, would add to the debt of 
the United States twenty years hence a sum equivalent to from 
$102 to $142 on each family in the country. Then there would 
be the disturbing effects on business of the increased tax burden 
and the inflation of credit by the necessary issuance of govern- 
ment bonds. ‘This inflation would not only be reflected in 
increased price levels but also would tend to depress the price 
of government bonds, and thus entail hardships to investors.” 
‘As the National Industrial Conference Board concludes: 


“The weight of the evidence points inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the soldier’s bonus proposal can not be justified on 
grounds of economic equity and fairness to the veterans or to the 
general population, while it would lay upon the country a 
financial burden which would adversely affect the interests of 
the nation as well as of the veterans, and might tend to hamper 
the nation’s necessary efforts in behalf of the incapacitated 
veterans at present, and the needy and aged veterans of the 
future.” 3 


Judging from expressions of editorial opinion in papers of both 
parties and in such widely scattered centers as New York, | 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Duluth 
and Spokane, the majority of newspapers are still unconverted 
to the bonus. We quote a few typical remarks from the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review: ; 


“The sole justification for payment of a bonus to able-bodied 
men—the need of tiding them over the critical period of adjust- 
ment to civilian life and employment—no longer exists. we. 

“Senators and Representatives who are inclined to vote for 
the bonus under political fire should consider that if they do they 
will have to settle political accounts with a large and indignant 
part of their constituencies, including some fine, upstanding 
fellows in the American Legion.” ’ : 
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A HINT OF THE COOLIDGE RAIL POLICY 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S STRONG SUGGESTION 
to the head of the Pennsylvania Railroad that it would be 
helpful were his road to institute lower freight rates on 
wheat for export, and chargeas high a rate on coal to be exported 
as it charges on coal for domestic use, is, in the opinion of the 
Boston Globe, ‘‘the first indication since the new Administration 
went into power of what the Government’s attitude toward the 
railroads is likely to be during the lively political winter which 
is now in prospect.” At the same time the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times sees in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order for a general investigation 
into existing grain freight rates, covering the whcle 
United States and all railroads, the first move in an 
inquiry into freight rates generally, with the pos- 
sibility of a revision downward. The order for 
a general investigation states that it is ‘“‘to de- 
termine whether rates are unreasonable .. . and 
in such case to prescribe just and lawful rates.” 
“In short,’”’ explains the Baltimore Sun, ‘the Com- 
mission will now make the investigation which has 
been demanded by the farmer for the past two years.” 
-Altho the above suggestions were made solely 
to President Rea, Mr. Coolidge is said by the New 
York Journal of Commerce's Washington corre- 
spondent to believe that “whatever action the 
Pennsylvania may take after studying the matter 
will be followed by the other railroads concerned in 
the shipment of export wheat and coal.’”? Moreover, 
points out the Times correspondent: 


“Should the suggestions of the President be 
adopted, they would give a greater advantage to 
wheat shipped abroad than to American consumers 
of wheat. As for coal, the adoption of the sugges- 
tion of the President would place the domestic 
product intended for shipment abroad and the 
same product intended for use in this country on 
the same, or practically the same, basis as to railroad 


As the New York Tribune’s Washington cor- 
respondent explains: 


“President Coolidge pointed out to the Pennsyl- 
vania official that it seems a severe hardship on 
the people of New York and New England to have 
to pay freight rates on coal which are much higher _ 
than those on coal hauled over the same tracks by the railroads, 
but destined for export. This is an old practise, dating back 
to the days when the problem was how to keep the tremendous 
number of miners in this country employed. Then the problem 
was the same as that now confronting the Government with 
regard to finding markets for surplus wheat. At that time the 
price of soft coal, especially, was low, so that every ton which 
could be exported was just that mu h help in keeping the Ameri- 
can mines busy. ° 

“‘Now there is brisk demand for coal, with no trouble whatever 
to keep the mines busy, but the prices are high, with the people 
protesting about them. On the other hand, the situation with 
regard to wheat has become precisely that which formerly existed 
with regard to coal. The price of wheat is low, and Mr. Coolidge 
does not feel there would be any objection in the Eastern cities 
if the railroads hauled wheat to those cities for export at rates 
lower than those charged on wheat which was to be consumed in 
this country.” 

“Since this country has a wheat surplus, and its sale abroad is 


economically desirable, it would be a good thing,” asserts The 
Tribune editorially, ‘‘to establish a discriminatory freight rate 


from the interior to the point of export.’ The Interstate Com- 


- merce Commission, adds this paper, could easily make up the 


loss to the railroads by increasing other freight rates. 


“Mhis 
plan may seem inconsistent, but it is not,” declares the Phila- 


| delphia Inquirer, and the neighboring Bulletin thinks ‘‘ President 
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Coolidge has shown good sense by his direct action.” 
we are warned by the New York Commercial: 


Of course, 


“Canada has a large surplus of wheat to export, and the prob- 
ability is that any plan adopted on this side of the border to 
reduce the price at which wheat can be sold abroad would in- 
stantly be met by a corresponding reduction on the part of Ca- 
nadian farmers. Nevertheless, the move is a good one. The 
probability is that the greater share of the joint rate reduction 
would be borne by the Eastern trunk lines, because they are in 
the better position to stand it. The position of the Northwestern 
roads has been attracting attention because they have not shared 
in the prosperity of the Eastern roads for precisely the same 
reasons that the farmers of that section are in distress. 
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THERE'S NO END TO IT, ONCE WE BEGIN CUR- 


BY SKIN GRAFTING 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


ING OUR ECONOMIC ILLS 


“The attitude of the Eastern trunk lines will reflect the desire 
on the part of the financial interests of the East to cooperate in 
helping the Western farmers. It is their interest to do so, for 
the prosperity of the farmers means a greater purchasing power 
and a greater demand for industrial products, greater earning’ 
for industrial securities, and more prosperity for the country 
at large.” 


Putting these requests into effect, believes the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, ‘‘would help the grain-grower and the coal con- 
sumer, but would leave the bread-buyer exactly where he is 
now.’ Nevertheless, Arthur Brisbane maintains in Mr. Hearst’s 
New York American that ‘‘the railroads would do well to treat 
President Coolidge’s polite requests kindly, for they might live 
to see a President who will consider the people of the United 
States more important than railroad dividends. Suppose, for 
instance, Henry Ford were elected. What would he do to 
railroad rates?” 

The majority of editors, however, point out what they con- 
sider flaws in the foregoing contentions. Says the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times, for example, as if in reply to Mr. Brisbane: 


‘President Coolidge knows, as every informed American 
knows, that the railroads have no independent power to advance 
the freight rate on export coal or reduce the rate on export grain. 
That the President did not order the railroads to make the changes 
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which appear to him advisable is due to-the fact that he has not 

the authority so to act. These rates are prescribed by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission, which no one in the country would 

accuse of ever having been unduly partial to the transportation 
> 


companies in the matter of rates.’ 


Fifty railroad presidents, moreover, have declared that a 
reduction of rates on wheat will be of very little benefit. to the 
farmer, and add that a reduction in grain rates would be a hard- 
ship on the railroads in the Northwest. ‘‘Because the wheat- 
grower is in distress does not 
afford warrant for taking mil- 
lions of dollars from the reve- 
nues of Western railroads, which 
as a group are not earning any- 
thing like a fair return on invest- 
ment,’’ asserts the Newark News. 
Furthermore: 


ay 


ip 


af, 
J 


“Among certain agricultural 
groups is being circulated a 
theory that it is the farmer who 
pays the wheat freight. He does 
not. The consumer pays it. 
The idea is that every cut in 
hauling charges for grain will be 
passed back to the man on the 
soil. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Cuts in wheat- 
hauling charges would not be 
registered on the farm, but 
would operate to reduce the 
central market price. Whatever 
benefit would be derived would 
come, first of all, to the middle- 
man. 

“When the farmer sells a 
thousand bushels of wheat, it is 
not marked either for domestic 
or for foreign consumption. It 
does not become export wheat 
until, in a central market, it is bought for export, and the price 
paid for it is identical with that paid for domestic wheat. From 
that point on, any cut in wheat-hauling charges would inure to 
the exporter, not the farmer.”’ : 


In the opinion of Walker D. Hines, former Director-General 
of Railroads and now Eastern counsel of the Great Northern 
Railway, farmers would be injured instead of benefited by any 
marked change in the existing basis of freight rates, ‘‘for the 
farmer must have adequate transportation, and without reason- 
able earnings this service can not be furnished.’ We are also 
told by John W. Owens in the Baltimore Sun that— 


““Spokesmen for Eastern railroads have supported that con- 
tention. They have said there is no reason to suppose that a 
reduction in rates materially would help the wheat farmers of 
the Northwest, for example. The real difficulty of the wheat 
farmers, who are the ones forcing the fight on rates, is said by the 
railroad men to be a lack of market. They say the farmers have 
an exportable surplus greater than the foreign markets can 
purchase. From that premise, the railroad men reason, no pos- 
sible reduction in rates can remove the farmers’ basic difficulty.” 


“Even on the assumption that the farmer would get the full 
advantage of any rate reduction, he would not get much,” avers 
the New York Sun and Globe, ‘‘for the entire freight revenue 
derived by railroads from the carriage of wheat is only about 
14 per cent. of the farm. value of the crop.’”? And the New 
York Journal of Commerce reminds us that— 


“No plausible attempt has been made to show that the roads 
in question were deriving undue profits from the transportation 
of either coal or wheat. Nor does any one seriously assert that 
the rates now in effect are in any important degree retarding the 
movement of either commodity. The proposal of the Presi- 
dent is plainly based upon the notion that for some occult. reason 
the transportation industry ought to be made the scapegoat for 
the sins of others. If the railroads must continue to support 


THE GOAT 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


this, that and the other industry, who, pray, is to support the 
railroads?” 

The program of the President is construed by the New 
York World as ‘“‘a pretense of helping the wheat-grower at the 
expense of the railroads,” and the Birmingham Age-Herald not 
only looks upon it as “‘an unsound and unfair proposal,’’ but also 
as ‘‘a scheme to get the farmer vote.”’ 

“The apparent inconsistency in the President’s suggestions 
that freight rates on wheat for export be reduced and rates on 
coal for export be increased,” 
notes the Springfield Union, 
‘‘disappear largely before the 
fact that we have too much 
wheat and too little coal.” In 
this New England  paper’s 
opinion: 


“Tf complaints are well- 
founded the inconsistency seems 
to have occurred in the manner 
in which rates in the two cases 
have been fixt. It is claimed 
that there is a lower rate on 
eoal_ to be sent into Canada 
than there is on the coal that is 
sent close to the border to be 
consumed in this country. Nat- 
urally that should not be the 
case in any circumstances. The 
railroads should charge no more 
to ship coal to this side of the 
border than to the other. 

“There is no difference in 
wheat freight rates, whether it 
is to be exported or not. But 
there is a wheat-growers’ de- 
mand for a reduction of the rate 
on exported wheat. The theory 
presumably is that, but for the 
cost of shipping wheat to the 


seaboard, it would be possible for the Western growers to sell 


their surplus wheat to Europe, but whether an increase of 
the rate of coal for export and a decrease of the rate of wheat for 
export would have any practical value either for coal consumers 
or wheat-growers is a question. 

‘‘Here is another instance of the tendency to try to solve eco- 
nomic difficulties involved in price situations by taking some- 
thing out of the railroads. When nothing else can be done, ap- 
parently, the thought of the doctors turns inevitably to a re- 
duction of their income without much regard for the fact that, 
but for the railroads, the Western wheat-growers would have to 
go out of business entirely. 

“Whether the existing rates are fair and reasonable is a proper 
question for the Interstate Commerce Commission, but it is to 
apply itself to it at the very time that railroad workers are to 
make another drive for higher wages. On the one hand, the 
income of the railroads can be reduced by the Government be-- 
cause it has authority from Congress, and on the other, railroad 
income may be reduced by wage increases because the railroads 
can’t help it, and the Government can’t help it or, at least, has 
found no way to helpit.... 5 

“There is no other business in the country that is considered 
such fair game for sacrifice for the benefit of others, and there 
is no other business in the country that is really so essential to 
the prosperity of all business.”’ eae 


Finally, maintains the St. Paul Pioneer Press, from its vantage 
point at the G. H. Q. of two of the Northwest’s greatrai lroads: 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission can not arbitrarily | 
reduce rates on agricultural products because it is made per- 
fectly apparent that the grain industry is in distress. That would. 
be almost a parallel to ordering a shoe manufacturer to make a 
special low price to the farmer because money is scarce on the 
farm. The rate fabric is intricate and correlated, designed to 
produce .a gross revenue necessary to efficient operation and — 
theoretically to yield a fair return to investors. If it is found to 
be just, fair and necessary to disturb this fabric by reducing 
agricultural rates, it must be by a process that will restore it by 
adding to the revenue from other shipping sources.” ; 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of thi " 
f this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


TueEy seldom turn turtle, however, unless th imitati 
: Ney are 1mitat 
the hare.—A ssociated Editors (Chicago). : ae 


PrRHAPs some husky European country would like to have 
a mandate for Oklahoma.—New York Tribune. 

Jess WiLLArp has been caught reading Tap Literary Diaszsr, 
but that should not be held against him.—Canton News. 


ONE moral from the Rembrandt scandal is that a lot of forgers 
certainly knew how to throw paint.—Chicago Dail y News. 


Tur Mexican Government seems determined to show the world 
that law and order prevail south cf the Rio Grande. The man 
who murdered Villa has just 
been sentenced to two years 
in prison.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


THERE are still mailed fists 

here and there in the world; 

- but anything mailed nowadays 

_ is slower in arriving than it 
~ used to be.—Tacoma Ledger. 


Onb reason why President 

Coolidge looks shrewd is that 

it is necessary to be shrewd to 

_ keep from falling off a Ver- 

mont farm.—Charleston  Ga- 
zette. 


- Tue world is getting more 
_ liberal, anyway. In the old 
_ days heretics were placed on 
the rack, and now they are 
placed on the first page.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Even the authors are cor- 
- porations to-day. Henceforth 
_ Mary Roberts Rinehart, Inc., 
~ will dispose of the output of 
_ the Mary Roberts Rinehart 
_ ink.—Litile Rock Arkansas 
Gazette. 


E Now that glands are the 
_ fashion as a panacea for every 
 illor want, why not give the sweat-glands a good tryout and 
3 see what happens?—San Diego Union. 


4 “How Do You Live?” asks a weekly paper headline. The 
3 answer, if they must know, is ‘‘Only just.’”,—Pwnch (London). 
e- Z 
» 


_ Tue trouble with us Americans is that first we pass the law, 
and then we pass the buck.—American Lumberman (Chicago). 


- Tue chief trouble with increased earnings is that they nearly 
always bring increased yearnings.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


PorncARE would rather deal with Stinnes than with the Berlin 
q Government. Stinnes represents real money.—Washington 
4 Star. 

g In England there is a movement to make insanity a cause for 
divorce. It is already the cause of many marriages.—New York 
American. 


al 


Some of the scientists insist that as an explanation of earth- 
quakes the leakage theory won’t hold water.—Little Rock Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 


Portce chiefs want to stop the transportation of firearms by 
mail. And, permit us to suggest, female.—American Lumberman 
(Chicago). 

Aw English airplane-engine which can produce nineteen hun- 
dred revolutions a minute has been ordered by the Mexican 
Government. This sounds to us like sending slate to Newcastle. 
—Punch (London). 


Tue Filipino Legislature, which threatens to kill all measures 


~ recommended by Governor-General Wood, is said to be facing 
a suit for infringement of copyright brought by the United States 


x 


Senate.—New York Evening Post. 
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THE HONEYMOON SEEMS OVER 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. - 


ONLY half of the voters vote, and generally the wrong half.— 
American Lumberman (Chicago). : 


Now we know why Governor Walton has so much to say. He 
started life as a barber.—Tampa Tribune. 


ANOTHER eternal triangle that causes trouble is a masculine 
appetite, a bride and a can-opener.—Bridgeport Star. 


SomEnow the homeopathic system of medicine doesn’t appear 
to work very well in Oklahoma politics —Tacoma Ledger. 


CuLrurrE made some progress when Tur Liv. Dian. suc- 
ceeded The Police Gazette at the barber-shop, and the time 
may come when one ean totter 
down to the tonsorial parlor 
to read The Atlantic Monthly. 
? SS —Oklahoma City Times. 


< 
\ 
Saas THe Turkish Government 
has ordered the Prohibition law 
rigidly enforced in Constanti- 
nople. Another scheme to 
drive out the ‘Christian’ 


population.—Houston Post. 


SucreTary Huaqums says 
that the duty of the American 
university is to inculcate the 
desire for serenity, reflection, 
reason and calm judgment. 
Now we understand why the 
universities encourage football. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Mayse that great increase 
in the manufacture of whisky 
glasses, reported at the con- 
vention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is because 
the kind of stuff they put in 
them nowadays breaks so 
many of them.—ZIndianapolis 
News. 


Papyrus was accorded a 
great ovation upon his arrival 
} in New York. This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that Americans realized that he couldn’t 
give lectures.—Punch (London). 


Every time the Prime Ministers of Britain and France have 
a chat, the peace of Europe breaks out afresh— Washington Post. 


“Ts any law fully enforced?” asks the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server. Well, there is the law of gravity.—Springfield Republican. 


/ 
Azourt the only use we can see for a billion German marks 
nowadays is to buy some wildcat oil stock—Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. 


Our guess is that the inventor of scopolamin, the truth-foreing 
drug, grew weary of listening to golf scores.—Colorado Springs 
Gazette. ey cat 


Ir isn’t the style of the Bible that makes it unpopular with 
moderns, but the fact that it cramps their style.— Pasadena 
Evening Post. 


Roy Haynss talks of putting the liquor s‘tuation on the screen, 
In the customary five reels, it would be staggering. —Pacific 
Coast Service. 


Spraxina of Hallowe’en, it looks like that Pinchot boy had 
tied something on Cal Coolidge’s doorbell.—American Lumber- 
man (Chicago). 

Onz of the very latest books is named ‘‘Bunk.” We had 
thought our fiction writers frank, but this takes the prize.— 
Boston Traveler. 


In Sweden the speed limit is twenty-two miles an hour in the 
city and twenty-eight miles an hour in the country. It is about 
the same over here, only an American adds them together.— 
American Lumberman (Chicago). 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


CHAOS IN 


TERRIBLE TASK eonfronts the rulers of Germany, 
A according to some English editors, who view the upheavals 
of Separatism, Monarchism and Communism in yarious 
parts of that country with panicky foreboding. On the other 
hand, to some French observers, the question occurs whether 
a Germany ‘‘broken into bits and attacking itself” is any greater 
menace to Europe than was the united Germany of 1914. <Ac- 
cording to Paris 
patches, France is more wor- 
ried the situation in 
Bavaria than over the procla- 
mation of the independent 
Rhenish Republic. The Lon- 
don points out that 
Bavaria has ‘in practise 
adopted the airs of an inde- 
pendent sovereign state, in 
which no more of the laws of 
the Reich run than she chooses 
to tolerate,’ and it adds:. 


press dis- 


over 


Times 


“She professes her loyalty 
to the Reich, and up to acer- 
tain point her professions 
probably are sincere. But 
it is to the idea of the Reich 
as she conceives it ought to 
be, and not to the Reich under 
President Ebert and the Coali- 
tion Government, that she is 
loyal. She seizes every op- 
portunity to show her devo- 
tion to ‘the monarchial prin- 
ciple,’ and to the House of 
Wittelsbach, the oldest of all 
the Royal Houses of Germany. 
There is a loosening of the 
bonds of Empire in other 
quarters. The wiser French 
thinkers are alive to the dan- 
gers to France of an  inde- 
pendent Bavaria, with its 
immediate attraction for the 
Germans of Austria, and the 
probability of its ultimate 
reunion to the Reich, bringing 
these Austrians with it. They disclaim, too, any desire to annex 
German territory, but unquestionably there is a party in France, 
as in Belgium, eager to see the framework of the Reich loosened 
by the rise of autonomous States in Bavaria, in the Rhineland, 
and, it may be, elsewhere. How far the French Government 
may share these aspirations, and how far the French mnilitary 
authorities in occupation of German territory may share them, 
and even foster them, are matters which it is not to-day necessary 
to discuss. The fact remains that the German Government 
has to face ugly symptoms of disintegration, and to face them in 
conditions of financial, fiseal and moral chaos.” 


pS AR 


Warne 


The German Government is bankrupt, The Times goes on to 
say, and many once prosperous classes in Germany are ruined. 
On the other hand, there are classes possessing wealth, not merely 
in mines and factories, in ships and in other industrial and com- 
mercial investments, but in hard cash safely invested in foreign 
countries, and this London daily remarks: ; 


“That is not the least startling of the many anomalies pre- 
sented by the German situation. Our New York correspondent 
informed us yesterday that in the eight months which ended in 
August Germany had bought more cotton and more copper from 


A POLISH VIEW OF GERMAN HOWLING 


Tap DRUMMER IN THE RuHR: “Boom! Boom! Boom! Europe! 
Asia! Africa! America! Australia! All other places! Listen to my tale 


of wo—otherwise I shall have to pay to the French what I owe.” 


GERMANY 


America than any other country. Money has been found, tho 
with increasing difficulty, to finance these purchases. The nego- 
tiations between Herr Stinnes and General Degoutte appear to 
have proceeded amicably, and to their mutual satisfaction. 
Tho finance has exercised a considerable influence on European 
politics from the days of the Florentine bankers to the days of 
the Directory and of the Napoleonic Empire, the occasions 
must have been rare where financial magnates negotiated with 
a foreign State over the heads, 
or behind the back, of their 
own Government. To be a 
German Minister of Finance 
is at the moment perhaps 
the most thankless task in 
Europe.” 


The New York correspon- 
dent of the London Daily Mail 
reports that the ‘“‘owners of 
German wealth” have at their 
disposal in the | American 
market “truly colossal 


he avers that: 


“Tt is known that in dollar 
eurrenecy and bills alone for 
immediate trading purposes 
they possess more than £100,- 
000,000. It is also known, be- 
eause the Department of 
Commerce has now published 
the exact figures, that they 
have purchased and paid for 


months far more cotton and 
copper than either Great 
Britain or France. 

“As an American banker 
observed to me this morning: 
‘Whenever Germany wants to 


States, she is able to pull 
money instantly out of her 
pocket.. She is- in’ many re- 
spects the United States’ best 
customer.’ —. <item 
“According to Department 
of Commerce statistics she has 
purchased with ready money and shipped home in the first eight 
months of this year 509,644 bales of cotton, for which she paid 
spot cash £15,926,000, whereas British purchases in the same 
period were only 443,343 bales, valued at £13,703,000. In 
August alone 70,209 bales, for which £2,093,000 was paid, were 
shipped to Germany. To England went in the same month only 
46,379 bales, ‘valued at £1,099,000. Pea st 


“Copper shipments tell the same tale. 


—Mucha (Warsaw). 


In eight months 


Germany imported from the United States 6,107,976,528 pounds - 


of copper, paying for it £3,802,000, which is considerably more 
than was shipped to any other country.” : a oan 


The London Saturday Review points out that the chaos in | 


which the economic situation of Germany is plunged is seen in 
the prodigious fall of the mark, and it adds that the Soviet ruble, 


which was supposed to have reached the lowest depths to which 


any currency could sink, is now worth three or four times the 
value of the mark, which seems incredible, but is true. In the 
view of the London Spectator, the ironic result of French poliey 
is the fact that to-day the future of Europe is dependent upon the 


German internal situation, and it proceeds: 


amounts of gold credits,’ and ~ 


in cash within the last eight - 


buy anything from the United - . 


a 
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“The so-called French stranglehold 
is making the continuance of a German 
constitutional Republic impossible. So 
much is obvious, but it is by no means 
obvious what political system is going 
to supersede the present one. It can 
not be too often repeated that Ger- 
many is a country whose internal or- 
ganization is completely unlike, and 
much more complicated than, that of 
any other European State. Her fed- 
eralism, so loose in theory, so recent in 
formation, is balanced by a racial and 
historic unity as great as that of any 
other State. She and America are the 
most modernly organized industrial 
States in the world. The interests of 
her industrial classes are preponderant 
in her polities, yet by tradition sie is 
a State of aristocratic landowners. 
To-day her landowners are fallen, after 
having led their country by their crim- 
inal blindness into one of the greatest 
disasters that any people have suffered 
in the history of the world. Still, 
they are a vigorous class with unsapped 
energies whose influence can not be disregarded. The cross- 
currents of Germany’s complex organization are flowing strongly. 
It is impossible for us in England to judge the daily turn and 
twist of events; to know whether the new Stresemann Govern- 
ment is indeed in the hands of the industrialists; whether middle- 


_ German Socialism or Bavarian reaction is the stronger; whether 


the democratic idea has any real hold on the industrial classes; 


or whether the old monarchy or a new monarchy has any chance 
of being established.”’ 


This London weekly tells, us further that the Socialists have 
a considerably diminished influence in the Berlin Government, 
and that Bavaria, under its dictator, is obviously Monarchist, 
tho not Separatist. As the Socialists are predominant in only 
Saxony and Thuringia, and as the French are every day supplying 


_ the Nationalists with more powerful arguments, and the Nation- 


alists are every day becoming more closely associated with the 
great industrialists, it follows that— 


“The prospect for German Socialism, unless it is willing to ally 
itself with Communism and to risk immediate civil war, is be- 
coming decidedly poor. This, then, is the tendency that may be 
perceived under the apparent confusion. Germany is slowly, 
hesitatingly, but unmistakably, swinging toward the Right. 

“The one thing that the French stranglehold is strangling is 


A GERMAN CONFESSION 


Where the ark of Germany’s war profiteers leaves the rest of Germany in the new flood. 
: $ —Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 


GERMAN Monarcuists: “Cheer up, dear Fatherland! 


A NORWEGIAN VIEW 
We are about to give you the death-blow,”’ 


—Hvepsen (Christiania). 


all chance of a peaceful and democratic Germany that can take 
her place in a sanely managed Europe.” 


The startling contrast of the French and Belgian view ap- 
pears in an article entitled ‘‘EHurope at the Crossroads,’ which 
is reproduced, from the Paris Temps, in poster-like form by the 
Brussels Nation Belge. The selected portions read as follows: 


“The most important of all questions for the future of peace 
is this: Shall we help Prussia to keep its supremacy over Ger- 
many, or shall we allow Germany to free itself of the yoke it has 
been carrying for half a century, and in certain German regions 
for a much longer time? Shall we let the Empire of Iron and 
Blood dissolve of its own weakness, that Empire whose very 
existence is a certain prophecy of future massacres? . . . 

‘“‘Much more important for the Allies than the problem of 
reparations, vital tho that be, is the question whether they 
will take the unlooked-for chance, perhaps the last chance, to 
give peace to the world by consenting that Prussia be put back 
by the Germans themselves within her natural boundaries and in 
her modest existence. . 

‘‘In any case, the great principle proclaimed by the Allies 

five years ago still.subsists despite the damage it has suffered 
in actual practise. And this principle is the right of nations 
to self-determination. If it is true that the Rhinelanders no 
longer wish to be Prussians, it would be difficult to explain why the 
Allies, trampling under foot their 
own principle, should refuse the 
Germans the liberty they claim. 
. .. The Poles, the Czechs, the 
Slovaks, the Croats, a hundred 
different peoples have been eman- 
cipated. So why not let the 
Rhinelanders emancipate them- 
selves? 

‘‘Kurope is at the Crossroads. 
One leads to peace over a Ger- 
many purged of the war-virus of — 
Prussia, and restored to its an- 
cient pacific mentality. The 
other road, passing under the 
rebuilt ramparts of a unified 
empire, leads to war. After the 
victory of the Ruhr, as after the 
second victory of the Marne, 
Europe has her liberty to choose. 
‘Shall the tragie error of yesterday 
be repeated to-day?” 


The Paris correspondent of 
the Nation Belge boldly asserts 
that it must be obvious to all 
that Germany is breaking up, 
and he adds that ‘‘revolution and 
democracy have fulfilled the 
effects of defeat.” 


28) 


BRITISH SUPERIORITY IN LATIN AMERICA 

ARKED SUCCESS is the reward of organized efforts 

by British interests to recover the financial hold they 

had on Latin America before the war, some 
American observers of that prosperous field, who are at once 
regretful and impatient that American business men seem so 
little inelined to listen to their appeals for a more practical and 
intelligent Pan-American policy. They recall that, until the 
World War, London was the market where all Latin America 
floated its loans, some of which dated back to the war of inde- 
pendence from Spain; but the upheaval'of 1914 forced some 
countries to try the American market and loans of importance 


say 


were negotiated for some 
of the more important 
Republies of the southern 
continent, as well as for 
Cuba. But the slump 
of 1920 halted several 
negotiations in 
the proposed investors 
unprecedented 
security and- exaggerated 
rates of interest. . This, 
we told; brought 
about a reversal of the 
former attitude: of wel-, 
come tendered to Ameri- 


which 


required 


are 


ean capital. Speaking 


from the Latin-American 
standpoint, the Revista 
de Comercio of Paraguay 


observes: 


“Government financ- 
ing is in a class apart 
from the financing of pri- 
vate properties or public 
utilities, but in all three 
classes, European invest- 
ors hold such advantage 
over American competi- 
tors that the gap may 
never be bridged. The : 
opportunity to America was lost when she failed to grasp it in 
the four years the conflict lasted. Instead of granting special 
facilities, of protecting imports of raw material, in conceding 
certain amounts of tonnage on routes formerly served by some 
of the belligerents, forced by the war to abandon their estab- 
lished trade lanes, the United States increased the existing 
difficulties by exacting cash payment for merchandises below 
standard, by multiplying tenfold the freight rates of shipping, 
by forbidding the importation of materials which in some cases 
were vital to a community suddenly deprived of its only source 
of income, and which ‘could not ship its products beyond the 
nearest seaport, inasmuch as ships, markets and banking facilities 
were closed.” 


Argentine, Chilean and Brazilian bonds met with good recep- 
tion in the United States, we are told, but governmental loans 
for some other countries acquired the obnoxious features of cer- 
tain former loans, such as the Santo Domingo, the Haiti and the 
Nicaragua loans. This Paraguay journal goes on to say: 

‘Public opinion in the United States does not yet realize what 
a bond issue such as the Bolivian, the Cuban and the Salvador 
loan means to a free country. It is equivalent to turning over to 
the bondholders the complete life of the State, the abandonment 
of self-government, the subservience of the highest offices to tax 
collectors.” 

El Nuevo Tiempo of Colombia concurs in this view and ex- 
presses frank surprize at the heavy conditions imposed by Amer- 
can bankers as compared with those British bankers impose. It 
then says: 

“Admitting that British financiers possess more experience in 
foreign investments, due to their long acquaintance with our 
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countries, we fail to understand why United States bankers have 
not’ profited of the said experience, following methods which haye 
contributed, not only to the material wealth of Great Britain but 
to a manifest good-will from every Republic. Whenever bad 
crops, or extravagant expenditure diminished the taxes applicable 
to the loans involved, Great Britain agreed to wait until the 
debtor could renew payments. We do not remember 02¢ single 
ease in which an English banker had inserted in a loan contract 
a clause authorizing the Foreign Office to make use of whatever 
means it may deem fit for the safeguard of private interests. 
Such, however, is the contention of American investors, and 
from it arise many conflicts, which would be avoidable if there 
were a little more confidence on both sides.” 


In the last few months, Uruguay, Argentine, Brazil and Salva- 
dor have obtained loans 
of importance from Brit- 
ish investors, tho in 
some instances, as in the 
case of Salvador, part of 
the issue was offered to 
American investors, but 
really subseribed by En- 
gland, in order to get 
the backing of.the State 
Department. This daily 
goes on to say that po- 
litical disturbances have 
led the American publi¢ 
to believe that invest- 
ments in Latin America 
were rather insecure, due 
to the erroneous inter- 
pretation given to the 
word revolution, which 
most time does not mean 
a change of institutions, 
as is the case in Europe, 
but only a change of 
Administration: - That 
fundamental ~ principle 

has been recognized by 
the British. bankers, as 
well as by the Foreign 

Office, which had to intervene several times in behalf of in- 

experienced nations, whose treasury heads and legislatures were 

the easy prey of unserupulous financiers. Says El -Diario, of 

Caracas, Venezuela: Poe. 


—John Bull (London). 


“Only in the oil industry does America lead ingland on this 
side of the ocean, but lately, it looks as if that lonely advantage 
were also to disappear, as nations are passing more protective 
legislation and are less inclined to free trade, than was the case in 
the enormous oil development of Mexico. The oil-fields of Colom-_ 
bia and Venezuela are richer than those of Mexico, and England, 
knowing this, has gained splendid positions in regions where oil 
is nearest to the seashore.”’ + Se: 5g ee 


& 


TANGIER INTRICACIES—America has a powerful trade 
interest in the settlement of the status of Tangier, we are re- 


minded by the London Saturday Review, which adds: ; a ees 


‘New proposals have been made by France which: may lead - 
to a solution of the question. Hitherto France has held'to the 
view that Tangier must remain under the rule of the Sultan of 
Morocco, but as he is under the rule of France this would mean 
in practise that she would come into sole possession of the port, 
and probably proceed to make it an important submarine base—~ | 
a very direct threat to Gibraltar. Britain stands for the inter- 
nationalization of Tangier, and her attitude is supported by Spain 
and Italy. It is understood that America has let it be known that 
she is of the same mind. The United States does a larger trade 
with Morocco than any country except the three most interested 
Powers, and where her trade interests are concerned America 


is quite prepared to ‘butt in’ on Europe to protect them.” 
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PREELECTION CLOUDS IN MEXICO 


HE STABILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT and the 

main accomplishments of the Obregon Administration 

are menaced by the conflict of various aspirants to the 
Presidency of Mexico, it is asserted by some neutral observers 
who tell us that to the wave of optimism following moenerttion 
of Mexico by the United States has succeeded depression because 
of the unrest and uncertainty of the coming electoral struggle. 
President Obregon’s refusal to run for a second term and his 
repeated promise to keep hands off in the contest is said to have 
opened the field to a host of candidates. At the same time 
Mexico City dispatches advise us that accusations made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Albert J. Pani, and backed up by 
President Obregon, charging Adolfo de la Huerta, ex-Secretary 


of the Treasury, with misappropriation of funds destined to pay 


Mexico’s foreign debt had brought about a political and finan- 
cial crisis of the first order. Among the leading Presidential 
contenders are Secretary of the Interior Calles and former 


Secretary of the Treasury de la Huerta in the Obregon Cabinet, 


and in El Universal of Mexico City we read: 


“We all know there is only one organized political party in 


Mexico, and that is the Cooperatist, born of the revolution. 


The fact that Calles, seemingly assured of a vast majority of 
the members of this party, seenis to hold to his personal views 
and program instead of adopting the policies dictated by the 


party, would seem to indicate a regrettable return to former 


electoral campaigns in which the personality of the candidate 
overshadowed whatever merits his opponents could have.” ° 


In accordance with the laws of the country, Calles resigned 
his portfolio, in order to devote himself to his campaign, and most 
of his colleagues followed in his footsteps, causing a complete 
disruption in the Cabinet. Calles’s hostile attitude toward 
some of the international agreements entered into by President 
Obregon seems, however, to work against him in certain circles, 
‘ which would prefer de la 
Huerta, ex-President ad 
interim, between Carranza 
and Obregon, whose ability 
is widely acknowledged 
at home and abroad. Says 
El Democrata of Mexico 
City: 


“De la Huerta is the 
only statesman produced 
by the revolution. Among 
his main achievements are 
the settlement of the 
Foreign Debt and _ his re- 
cently completed negotia- 
tions for the establishment 
of the National Bank of 
Mexico, which will rehabili- 
tate the whcle financial 
life of Mexico. His tact 
and moderation while he 
oceupied the Presidential 
chair, in difficult cireum- 
stances, as well. as the 
knowledge and authority 
gained by his experience 
as Secretary of Finance put 
him in an enviable position 
in the coming struggle.” 


The race is not confined 
to these two contenders, 
inasmuch as a few of the 
sympathizers of the Ma- 
dero Administration hold 
the view that Raul Ma- 
dero, brother of the 


’ GENERAL CALLES 


Another Presidential candidate in 

Mexico, whose hostile attitude toward 

some of Obregon’s international agree- 

ments is said to hurt his chances in 
: some circles. 


martyred President, could | 


easily overwhelm any 


opponent. El Universal 


observes: 


“Madero holds one ad- 
vantage over his oppo- 
nents. Hehasa platform, 
and tho most of his pro- 
posed reforms are to be 
praised, we can not agree 
with him in the opinion 
that our actual political 
organization is worthless 
and that we should adopt 
the parliamentary form of 
Government. Parliamen- 
tary Government is a 
failure almost in every 
country where it has been 
adopted, in France, Spain 
and Italy, which we re- 
semble in a certain degree. 
We do not need new laws 
or systems; what we need 
is more honesty and good- 
will in carrying out the 
statutes and regulations 
that we already have.” 


Even the old partizans 
of Diaz seem ready to 
enter the field at the first 
opportunity. The murder 
of Francisco Villa, whose 
death was first attributed 
to Calles, who opposed 
Villa’s candidacy with all 
his strength, eliminated 
one of the gravest phases 
of the problem, for it is the common belief that Villa would have 
started a revolution again, had Calles succeeded in his aspira- 
tions. Villa’s sympathies were for Raul Madero, with whom he 
had long conferences a few days before his death. Says EI 
Mundo of Mexico City: 


ADOLFO DE LA HUERTA 


Mexico's ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 

who is the center of a political crisis 

in his candidacy for the Presidential 
office. 


‘Until now, despite the threats of a certain militarist element 
joined to Calles which announces that they will conquer the 
Presidential chair for their candidate at any cost, de la Huerta 
seems to have involuntarily conquered the almost unanimous 
support of the country. Even the Cooperatist party found such 
diverging views among its members that the convention an- 
nounced for the month of October, in which the party’s candidate 
was to be announced, has been postponed until January, in order 
to give the leading aspirants time to reconsider their position.”’ 


De la Huerta constantly refused to have his friends work fer 
him, but so strong has been the sentiment for his candidacy 
throughout the country that he could not later ignore it. El 
Democrata remarks: 


‘‘A Presidential contest between Calles and de la Huerta is 
highly desirable, as owing to the unbroken friendship between 
the two men it would secure a peaceful election, as they would 
be the only ones to accept each other’s victory peacefully, so 
we believe de la Huerta has more than an even chance against 
any other candidate.” 


The Mexico City correspondent of a New York newspaper, in 
referring to the charges against de la Huerta of misappropriation 
of funds, tells us that: 


“De la Huerta has replied that Pani and Obregon waited until 
he (de la Huerta) had accepted the candidacy for the Presidency 
before making the charges which are intended to blacken his 
character. He also charged them with attempting to cause his 
disappearance. 

“ Apart from the political angle the fact that de la Huerta and 
Obregon after sixteen years of personal friendship have split 
has caused Mexico to remember the early days of unrest before 
the fall of the Diaz régime. ‘Will history repeat itself?’ is the ques- 
tion asked everywhere.” 
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JAPANESE BUSINESS AFTER THE 
EARTHQUAKE 


RADE FOLLOWS THE RED CROSS in earthquake 
countries it is said humorously by some press corre- 
spondents in Japan, who note at the same time that 

in reconstruction, a country has to be a large purchaser. 
Some of them predict that Japan is to witness a boom com- 
parable to the great activity in trade and industry during the 
war days. Profiteering is rife now, we are told, as it was in war 
time, and higher prices are looked for. But this is better than 
the condition would be, it is said, if the people did not show 
such alacrity in wishing to recover from the disaster of the earth- 
quake and were fatalistically apathetic. It is interesting to some 
correspondents to witness that while there is no lack of gratitude 
in the Japanese mind, the people have seen enough of ‘‘benevo- 
lence and the profits thereof’’ to save them from any sentimental- 
ity over the ready and liberal giver. The immediate economic 
consequence of the earthquake, according to a Kobe corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian was that 1,500 Europeans 
descended on that city to be fed, lodged and clothed by a some- 
what smaller number already there. No sooner were the refugees 
comforted, we are told, than they fitted up two expeditions to 
proceed to Yokohama and protect not only what movable prop- 
erty may have eseaped the fire and the looter, ‘‘who scon had the 
military on his track,’ but titles to land and so forth. This 
informant tells us further: 


““Vokohama itself is completely gone, but at least one-third of 
Tokyo remains—an amount so considerable that it is still as pop- 
ulous as any city in Japan, and with room for expansion and a 
multitude of hands for service. The Government is there, and 
there it will stay, in spite of rumors about .a transfer to Kyoto 
or Hiroshima. Tokyo is enormously centralized. Its remaining 
population and accommodation make it more attractive econom- 
ically than any other place, while the room for expansion over its 
ruined area affords scope for growth which:could not be. found 
anywhere else.” *t 


The effect of the earthquake on the J: apanese markets was not 
remarkable, according to the Guardian’s correspondent, who 
relates that there was a sudden flutter in construction materials, 
but the Government’s announcement that it would commandeer 
whatever it found necessary ‘‘caused a shiver, and the markets 
have been going down ever since.’”’ We read then: 


“Rice, yarn and shares have all slumped. Of course, between 
profiteering and ruin the authorities are between the devil and 
the deep sea. If they have reconstruction, they must let the 
profiteer get his percentage. It is a necessary part of the capital- 
ist system. Big firms here have been advised that the earthquake 
had no sooner happened than Japanese in England did their best 
to get a good grip on the metal market—but not very success- 
fully. Everybody is on the watch for developments, and there is, 
in spite of the slump, quite a tense awaiting of the revival. The 
revival of Tokyo means the rebuilding of Yokohama. It would be 
a disaster if, because of temporary embarrassments, British 
holders of original perpetual leases, or even those of ordinary 
leases, were to be forced to sell their holdings, as this would be a 
blow to British trade. It would be inadvisable for the Govern- 
ment to subsidize them, as one subsidy only leads to another. 
But it is worth while for British firms to lay out money to gain 
or maintain a footing in the trade that is to come.” 


With reference to the great rush of foodstuffs sent to Japan, 
such as rice, frozen mutton, canned goods, ete., this correspondent 
declares that ‘‘the generosity shown in the dispatch of these 
goods exceeds the discretion.’”’ The stocks of food burnt in 
Yokohama and Tokyo were not so great as to cause any shortage 
that could not be quickly relieved from Japan’s own stores, and 
this informant goes on to say: 


“To take people on board ship, feed them, and transport them 
to where they had friends was the immediate need, and the 
foreign shipping has done that for the Europeans, Chinese, 
Indians, and a large number of Japanese, while Japan’s shipping 
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resources are more than ample for the rest. Foodstuffs imported 
in the ordinary commercial way will meet all other needs. 

‘Similarly with the financial question. Suggestions of a great 
international loan, while meant kindly, are rather suggestive of 
Austria and Germany and their financial servitude. Japan will 
see about this matter for herself. It has to be remembered that, 
notwithstanding a year of unprecedented excess of imports, Japa 
is still flush of gold, and could raise an internal loan of almost any 
amount. It is true that, owing to the high rate of interest pre- 
vailing, loans have lately been sought abroad by some big semi- 
government concerns like the South Manchuria Railway and 
Oriental Colonization Company. It is therefore very likely that 
large private projects for building and contract work of all kinds 
will be financed by loans from abroad, and these often go along 
with supplies from the same source as the loan. Suggestions have 
been made that foreign loans be made conditional on a modifica- 
tion of the high import duties, but Japan is under no necessity of 
agreeing to such conditions, which could only be propounded if 
the loan were between the Governments direct, and that is out of 
the question.” 


This correspondent to The Guardian advises us that “for some 
fantastic reason” the Government has prohibited the use of code 


telegrams, and he remarks that one would almost think a state _ 


of war prevailed. Indeed there is something of the war spirit to 
look forward to, in his‘judgment, and he adds: 


“When a nation is at war, it knows-that it can not save money, 
so it spends freely, and there is great prosperity. This is what we 
may expect during the reconstruction period in Japan. The chief 
difficulty is that the profiteering spirit knows no bounds in 
Japan, partly by nature and partly by the evil habit of mind 
engendered by the war. Prices are extremely high now, and 
may be forced up considerably higher by anything like a boom. 
That, however, is a minor evil—much smaller, for instance, than 
would be a fatalistic apathy that hindered reconstruction. 

‘‘Japan may be expected to show plenty of independence in 
handling the situation: While there is no lack of gratitude for 
kindness. shown, the Japanese have seen enough of benevolence 
and the profits thereof to suspect, amidst the effusiveness, that 
the desire for business often accompanies the warmest expres- 
sions of sympathy. But the fact remains that in the process of 
reconstruction Japan must be a large purchaser, and there will 
be plenty of opportunity for the supply of construction materials 
in the widest possible sense of the term—including machinery 
and manufactures of many kinds. Prompt shipment, reasonably 
lengthy credit (which should, however, always have a cast-iron 
assurance), and unvarying quality will assure business. _But 
more is needed besides. A good agency, such as one of the older 
Anglo-Oriental firms which knows all about business conditions, is 
invaluable; and it is better still to have one’s own man attached 
to such a firm to devote his whole attention to the business. Best 
of all, when the scope of business justifies it, is to have one’s own 
full-fledged branch in Japan; but that is rather a large jump. 
Advertising helps, of course, but does not bring business by itself, 
except’ in soap and pills. The Department of Overseas Trade 
and the Consulates arewery good, but they are not commercial 
travelers for private profit at public expense. Business has to be 
gone after.” 


The Shanghai, China, Weekly Review says that while it is true 
that Japan has received a heavy blow, it still possesses “‘great 
wealth and the soundest of credit,” and it adds: 


“Despite being centers of high rank in importance, Yokohama > 


and Tokyo were excellent examples of what great cities in this 
day should not be. The streets were poorly laid out and con- 
structed, with a few exceptions. The earthquake proved the 


inadequacy of the building construction in a voleanic area. That. 
shock-proof buildings can be built was demonstrated by the sur-— 


vival of the Imperial Hotel, an edifice, to be sure, which was built 


with enormous waste of money and with almost an entire dis- — 


regard of architectural harmony, but still one which has defied 


the worst jolt of history. The tram lines, the telephone system, 


and most of the other appurtenances of civilization in Tokyo and 
Yokohama were but semi-modern. 
practicality and progress, one can hardly grudge Japan ‘the 
opportunity to build itself a new capital. From the sear of to-day 
will arise the wonder and pride of to-morrow. The genius which 
converted the Japan of a half century ago into the world Power 
of to-day has not been exhausted. Rather it has been developed. 
Japan will surprize us by the manner in which it avails itself of 


the opportunity ahead.” 


/ 


From the standpoint of 


SCIENCE ~ AND - INVENTION 


CHEMISTRY’S TREMENDOUS TO-MORROW 


OME CHEMICAL MARVELS that he thinks may be 
evolved in years to come are named and described by 
Irenée du Pont, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co., in an interview printed in the Sunday Magazine of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ‘“‘The man who put into words some 
of the things he believes chemistry will do,” began Mr. du Pont. 
“would seem a fit subject for an ) 
insane asylum.’ Nevertheless, 
braving this fate, he then pro- 
ceeded to enumerate some of the 
possibilities of the future in 
the chemical field, among them 
synthetic food, artificial wool, the 

conquest of disease, the entire or 

partial abolition of sleep, storage , 
of solar heat, heatless light, cheap 

fuel, and greatly prolonged mental 

and physical vigor in the course 

of human life. ‘‘What is the 

greatest thing chemistry could do 

for humanity as a whole?” the 

interviewer asked at the outset. 

“There is no ‘greatest’ thing,” 

Mr. du Pont replied, ‘‘for the 

reason that there are a number 

of great things which chemistry 

ean and will do which are not 

comparable.’ He continued: 


“Thus, a study of the ductless 
glands will likely lead to the 
identification of some ‘reagent’ 
which, properly supplied to the 
human system, will maintain the 
vigor of youth far beyond three- 
score-years-and-ten. This does 
not refer only to sexual vigor, but 
to the power—more important to 
maintain—which enables a young 
man to work longer hours and 
withstand fatigue which can not 
be withstood by men who have. 
reached their mental prime of life. 
_ “T think it is likely that mate- 
rial will be found which, taken into 
the human system, will accom- 
plish the results of eight hours’ 
sleep. This will change the active 
existence of a man from sixteen 
hours a day to twenty-four hours 
a day and, incidentally, make extraordinary changes in our 
every-day life. 

“‘ Antidotes or methods of suppression will be found for every 
disease. We have already gone so far in this direction that no 
one can question the matter of complete dominance over disease 
at some day in the future. 

‘A balanced ration will be evolved, possibly largely synthetic, 
which will eliminate all digestive disturbances, and at the 
‘same time make our minds and bodies more efficient to an 
‘extent almost beyond belief. At that time humanity will 
look back on the eating of promiscuous viands in very much 
the way that we look back on the drunken debauches of the 
Middle Ages. ; 

“Looking further into the future, the time will come when the 
carbon dioxid will be eliminated from the atmosphere, this 
‘because carbon dioxid is being continually fixt.as carbonate of 
lime in greater quantities than it is being liberated therefrom. 
When it is eliminated vegetation must cease to exist, because it 1s 
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HE FORESEES A MARVELOUS FUTURE 


Saying that it seems like insanity to predict the coming achieve- 
ments of chemistry, Irenée cu Font then proceeds to make a 
few very interesting predictions. 


-earry it to,the point of consumption. 


dependent largely on the carbon dioxid of the air for its supply 
of carbon. When vegetation ceases to exist, all animal life must 


soon perish, unless a substitute food is found. 

“Synthetic chemistry must face the problem of making 
synthetic food. A mountain of limestone and a waterfall sup- 
ply the chemical raw materials and energy required to make 
sugars and starches. : 


The method will be evolved much before 
the necessity arises. 

“You can choose for yourself 
which of these things is the 
greatest.” 


The next question was: ‘‘ What 


prospect, if any, is there of 
chemistry accomplishing these 
things?”” Mr. du Pont replied: 


“The prospect is certainty, 
provided civilization does not 
‘commit suicide.’ By this I mean 
that it seems quite sure that civili- 
zation is more or less unstable, and 
by destroying any of itsfoundation 
stones the entire structure may 
crumble, involving the destruction 
of most of the accumulated knowl- 
edge and the cessation of further 
progress for a prolonged period of 
time. 

“Even tho this self-destruction 
is self-eurable in that humanity 
would probably struggle back 
through dark ages to a new civili- 
zation, that in turn may crumble 
from the same self-contained 
causes, and this may be repeated 
through the ages required to make 
the earth unsuitable to sustain 
barbarie or semi-civilized hu- 
manity; if so, mankind will then 
become as extinct as the dodo. 

‘As a preventive of this it 
would help if our.so-called progres- 
sives would take a leaf from the 
scientist’s book and try their ex- 
periments on a laboratory scale 
before trying to apply them to the 
entire economic system. Would 
it not be a good plan to set aside 
some small territory to be used as 
a ‘test tube’ for economic research, 
and be patient enough to try pro- 
posed schemes there for a genera- 
tion before applying them whole- 
sale elsewhere.”’ 

“‘Can chemistry provide heat from sources at present not in 
use which would be cheaper or better than the burning of oil 
or coal?” 

“Probably not. That result probably will be obtained by 
the physicist rather than the chemist, altho chemistry will be 
involved. We shall have to obtain our supply of heat from the 
sun when all the oil and coal are burned. It is only a matter of 
finding a vehicle which will absorb the heat from sunlight and 
If that vehicle is a 
cheap storage battery which will be charged by means of a 
device for converting radiant energy from the sun into electric 
current, you can classify it as an electrical apparatus, but likely 
the actual vehicle, like a .storage battery, will depend on 
chemical action.” 


Answering the question, ‘‘Could chemistry produce cheap 
light or ‘cold light’?” Mr. du Pont replied: “Chemistry 
ean already produce cold light, but not cheaply. If that is 
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By courtesy of the ‘‘Scientific American'’ (New York) 


WHAT THE ARMOR-PIERCING BULLET DOES’ TO “BULLET-PROOF” ARMOR 


Left: An old-type armor-piercing bullet and the steel core. 


White strip is one inch wide. 
through it. 


quarter-inch hole bored through plate. 


the solution of the lighting problem, it certainly can be done.” 
He continued: 


“Consider the standard of excellence in illuminating engineer- 
ing only fifty years ago; it was the kerosene lamp. Consider 
the standard of excellence to-day; it is the tungsten electric bulb. 
The improvement in efficiency has been so great that it would 
seem reasonable to suppose illuminating engineering will eventu- 
ally obtain light from power without an excessive amount of 
heat vibrations.” 


Encouraged by the apparent willingness on Mr. du Pont’s 
part to see it through, once he had acquiesced to the request for 
an interview, the writer asked, ‘‘ Will chemistry find methods of 
producing cheap or more efficient fuel for internal-combustion 


engines?”? That the question was timely is indicated by the 


reply: 


“Chemistry is on the eve of doubling the efficiency of internal- 
combustion engines using the present fuel. That improvement 
will be extended, but, of course, can not pass the theoretical. 

““Ts it theoretically possible to harness atomic energy?’ was 
next asked. 

““There is no question that enormous stores of energy are 
bound up in the atom,’ said Mr. du Pont. ‘There is no question 
that some atoms spontaneously break down, releasing part of 
that energy. To my mind, there is no question that all atoms 
came into existence at some time in the past, that conditions 
which created radium or lead might have been changed into such 
as would have resulted in hydrogen. It is, therefore, within the 
bounds of possibility that lead can be broken down to some sim- 
pler substance, thereby liberating part of the energy stored in 
the more complicated atom.’ 

““Will chemistry produce a material as warm as wool, yet 
cheaper?’ 

‘The immediate response was: ‘Research, whether it be chem- 
ical or mechanical, surely will. In fact, I applied for a patent 


on changing cotton fiber in a manner calculated to make it “‘as. 


warm as wool.” The application was not granted because I did 
not demonstrate that it would work. I have never taken the 
time to try experiments required to get conditions which will 
regularly produce the desired result.’ ”’ 


The time granted for the interview had long been exceeded; 
but, despite that, another question was put. It was: ‘‘ What are 
the greatest problems chemistry is endeavoring to solve?” Mr. 
du Pont replied: 

“T am not sufficiently familiar with what others are doing 
to hazard an answer, but it would seem to me that it is likely 
that the most important problems now being attacked are the 
biological ones, such as endeavoring to cure or prevent tubercu- 
losis and cancer. 

‘I am surprized that I have never heard of any one attempting 
the simpler problem of prevention of hardening of the arteries, 
to which we will all suecumb if we do not get killed off by some- 
thing else first.” 


Center: Steel plate one inch thick, armor-piercing bullet of .28 caliber, and three- 
Right: One-inch thick mild steel, showing armor-piercing cores protruding 
Note how the core and the steel tend to weld. 


NO COME-BACK FOR BODY ARMOR 


HE USE OF TRENCH HELMETS during the late 
war brought out the suggestion that perhaps protective 
armor for the entire body might come into fashion again, 
especially as very tough varieties of steel are now producible. 
Why this is unlikely is explained in The Scientific American 


-(New York) by Captain Edward C. Crossman, U. S. A., in an 


article entitled ‘‘Why Armored Suits Fail.’ 

Every once in a while, says Captain Crossman, there bobs up a 
hopeful gentleman who has discovered that certain forms of 
alloyed and heat-treated steel will stop most bullets. Having 
bobbed up he makes known his purpose, which is to try to sell 
the idea to the police or to the Army or other organization of 
which the members are likely to serve as targets for gunfire. 
Like altogether too many inventors, the armor-suit gentlemen 
are little informed as to the ramifications of the problem they 
think they have solved, and they do not realize that others have 
likewise invented armor suits which failed. He continues: _ 


“The Ordnance Department of our Army used to have a 
special officer detailed just to ‘shoo away’ the inventors of armor 
suits or armor shields for our soldiers during the war. 

“The little joker attaching to the armor personal protection 
lay in the fact that, like armored ships and big guns, neither side 
stayed ahead very long. Another one was that steel undershirts, 
while reassuring, are somewhat stiff and heavy, not to mention 
the minor feature that the other side in the war could drill holes 
in the best one ever made by merely putting a different type of 
cartridge into a plain infantry rifle. 

“The armor-piercing infantry rifle bullet wasn’t one jump be. 


hind the various light forms of armor developed in fixt trench — 


warfare, not to mention the armored tanks and other protection 
in fighting airplanes. 

“The United States had an armor-piercing bullet before the 
Great War, and I shot it for trial before Germany commenced 
to defend the Fatherland in northern France. 

“Karly it was evident that a sheet of special heat-treated steel, 
one-eighth inch or less, would stop an ordinary jacketed bullet; 


but alas, it would not even discourage the armor-piercer. So 


armor for modern soldiers boiled down to the form used on tanks, 
to the massive and unwieldy German trench helmet covering 
face, head and neck, to the shrapnel helmet, and to the special 
heavy shields used for snipers. 

“The armor-piercing bullet is practically the same as used by 
all armies. It consists of a miniature bullet, about .22-inch eali- 


ber for a .30-caliber bullet, a trifle shorter than the bullet in which ~~ | 


it is going to be used, and harder and tougher than any steel _ 


likely to be familiar to the ordinary man. It will weigh, in the 
.30-caliber, from 60 to 90 grains. 


“It is set in a regular leaden core and that in turn ineased in. | 


the regular cupro-nickel jacket of the ordinary infantry bullet. 
There is thus a miniature .22-caliber very hard steel bullet, sur- 
rounded by thin leaden walls, and then in turn by the regular 


' 
, 
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bullet jacket. The leaden walls permit ‘give’ enough to the bullet 
to seal the bore of the rifle against gas escape, and to take the 
aig and Sees ee Outwardly, such bullets look like ane 
other except that they are longer than the st , ‘ 
ctce ete est, M4 g an the standard, and seem 
“On striking armor the jacket smashes to bits, the lead dis- 
_ appears in a spray, perhaps acting as a lubricant for the steel 
bullet within, and the steel core slips through an unbelievable 
thickness of the hardest steel. ; &. 
“With the Clay bullet, in- 
ferior to the present Army 
form, I have shot through a 
_ 5/16-inch tough steel—but not 
armor—plate at the range of 
700 yards. Such & bullet as 
the familiar .30-.30 used by 
hunters not equipped with 
more up-to-date arms will not 
even dent the plate at this dis- 
tance.”’ 


The hole made by the 
armor-piereing bullet is merely 
the diameter of the core or 
miniature bullet; in the case 
of our own, it is about .22 
caliber or less than one-fourth 
inch. Men behind the steel 
armor would therefore have 
only .22-caliber holes punched 
in them by the hard little 
missile. Such a bullet will 
easily punch through a full 
inch of ordinary mild steel. 
Captain Crossman goes on: 


“One of the tests made at 
‘the Small Arms Ballistic Sta- 
tion was to obtain the ballistics 
of our new armor-piercing 

bullet, and incidentally we 

tried it against some of the 
armor-plate on hand at the 

- station. 

**One type had the minia- 
ture bullet, or core, as it is 
known, made of Firth sterling 
steel, and the core itself weighed 
90 grains. The other had the 
‘core made of a tungsten alloy, 
weighing also 90 grains. 

“Using special heat-treated 
armor-plate six-tenths inch thick, the Firth bullet put one core 
nearly through, sticking in the rear of the plate, while the other 
two tried broke the back of the plate.. The tungsten-alloy core 
punched three clean holes through the plate. At 200 yards this 

tungsten core put a bad bulge in the rear of the plate, but did 

not go through. At 300 it also bulged the back of the plate. 
“The complete bullet weighed 190 grains, as compared with 
- 150 grains for the standard .30-caliber bullet, and was given a 
- muzzle speed of 2,550 feet per second compared with 2,700 feet 
for the standard bullet. Both were, of course, to be used in the 
regular infantry rifle and machine-gun. 
“You can imagine, therefore, what use an armored suit or 

armored car would be, if armor steel more than half an inch in 
thickness can be easily punctured by a little bullet any soldier 
may be earrying in his belt, remembering that steel plate a half- 
inch thick weighs about 20 pounds to the square foot. 

- “Modern high-velocity sporting-rifle bullets will punch 
through a surprizing amount of ordinary mild steel or boiler 
- jron, and the higher the velocity, the greater the penetration. 

Weight of bullet seems to cut little figure. The little 87-grain 
250 Savage bullet, for instance, will punch a hole through a 
half-inch mild steel plate. Te ee wey 

“So while light armor might stop pistol bullets or those from. 

-_low-velocity rifles, none that might be worn and carried around 

by a man could stop an armor-piercing pullet; indeed, it is doubt- 

ful if these inventors’ suits for policemen could stop even a high- 

_ yelocity hunting bullet in. the 3,000-feet-per-second class of 
velocity.”’ ho pants ¢ FA 
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THIS WATCH SETS ITSELF BY RADIO 


Lieutenant John W. Iseman- holding his: radio-controlled watch 
and the little receiving ‘set which corrects it twice daily. 


rT) 
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A RADIO-CONTROLLED WATCH 


ADIO AUTOMATICALLY CORRECTS, twice daily. 
a watch devised by Lieutenant John W. Iseman, of the 
naval air service, and described in an article which we 
quote below from The Radio World (New York)... This time- 
piece, we are told, without attention on the part of the wearer 
adjusts itself on the radio time- 
signal waves broadcast from the 
U.S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D.C. The watch 
itself is’ a current model “of 
American manufacture, ~and} 
with the exception of an ad- 
ditional projection for “‘plug- 
ging-in”’ the set, is similar in 
appearance to any ordinary 
timepiece. A pair of fine wires 
concealed in the watch-chain 
carry the radio impulses from 
the receiving set to the watch. 
We read: 


“The radio-controlled watch 
is a horological achievement 
rather than a radio innovation, 
inasmuch as the radio appar- 
atus used is, with certain refine- 
ments, similar to any set used 
for model control. 

“The set consists primarily 
of a. fixt coil sharply tuned to 
a predetermined wave-length, 
a fixt detector of an improved 
type,andacondenser. Asmall 
flashlight battery incorporated 
in the set is used to supply the 
current for the sensitive relay 
containedin the watch. Inter- 
posed in the circuit between 
the. battery and the relay, a 
new type of coherer is used to 
open and close this cireuit on: 
the radio impulses. ; 

‘‘In the usual type of coherer 
it is necessary to ‘break down’ 
the contact made by the filings ~ 
within the tube in order to 
open a circuit after it has been 
closed by radioimpulse, Thisis 
usually accomplished by some mechanical device such as a buzzer. 
However, by the amalgamation of certain silver salts and mercury 
the inventor has developed a type of coherer that is ‘self-restoring’ ; 
in other words, the coherer automatically opens the circuit in 
which it is connected at the expiration of each wave impulse. 

“The time signals with which most of us are familiar are sent — 
beginning at 11:55 A. M., Standard Time, in an intermittent 
series of beats or dashes with breaks to indicate the 29th and — 
59th seconds of each minute and a long break of ten seconds be — 
fore the final dash indicating 12:00 noon. “ 

“The sum of the dashes or impulses broadcast during this . 
period is 270. The watch contains a finely made escapement — 
operated by an armature connected with the relay. The escape- 


‘ment wheel contains 270 teeth, one tooth of which is released — 


by the escapement on each impulse or beat received. On the 
270th, or noon signal, the escapement wheel will have completed 
one revolution, at the completion of which the mechanism for 
setting the hands is released and regardless of whether the watch 
be fast or slow the hands promptly click to the correct time as 
received on the time-signal waves. 

‘Immediately after the hands of the watch have been cor- — 
rected the circuit between the watch and the pocket set is auto- - 
matically opened in order to prevent other impulses on the same 
wave-length from disturbing the action within the watch until — 
it is time to receive the night signals sent at 9:55 P. M. to 10:00 
P. M., Standard Time, when the circuit is again automatically 
closed ready to receive signals. : Sosy ss 

“The escapement and relay is made of non-magnetic material 
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carefully insulated from the watch movement, thus eliminating 
the possibility of residual magnetism and its effect upon the 
time-keeping qualities of the watch. 

‘Lieutenant John W. Iseman, of the Naval Air Service, per- 
fected this novel watch with the main idea of correcting chro- 
nometers on board ship.’ Its use makes possible the obtaining 
of accurate time in any weather at any time of year.” 


CHICAGO AS A BOOTLEGGER OF 
CANADIAN WATER 


ETTING AWAY WITH THE GREAT LAKKS, or at 
(5 least with more than her fair share of the water in them, 
is the alarming charge brought against Chicago by a 
distinguished Canadian. ‘‘An amount of water about equal to 
that which passes over the American Fall at Niagara’”’ has at 
times been diverted, according to Sir Adam Beck, the prominent 
Canadian hydroelectric authority and industrial mobilizer of 
Canada’s water-power. The claim that this is injurious to Can- 
ada, he backs up with a quotation from the United States 
Secretary of War’s refusal to authorize any ‘“‘further diversion of 
water, manifestly so injurious to Canada, against Canadian 
protest,” .This was in answer to a request from the Sanitary 
District of Chicago for permission to draw 10,000 cubic feet of 
water per second from Lake Michigan into the Chicago Drainage 
Canal. In spite of this fact, according to Sir Adam Beck, the 
Sanitary District has been diverting ‘‘in excess of 8,000 cubic feet 
per second, and, it has been rumored at times, some 10,000 cubic 
feet or more.”’. Her only sanction by the United States, says he, 
is for 4,167 cubic feet, a right which “Canada has never con- 
eeded nor recognized.” 
*s How can Canada object to Chicago’s use of Lake Michigan, 
a wholly American body of water? It will be remembered that 
the Great Lakes formerly flowed to the sea entirely through the 
St. Lawrence River. It is not so widely known that Chicago’s 
drainage canal diverts very considerable amounts of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Gulf of Mexico, via the Illinois River and 
the Mississippi. This is to flush Chicago’s sewerage, and in addi- 
tion to raising objections from the Mississippi Valley on this 
account, it has brought remonstrances from the Lake cities 
because of the lowered level of navigable waters. The claim is 
. made that the water in the Great Lakes belongs to Canada and 
ourselves jointly, and no division is possible or desirable. Here 
is a part of Sir Adam Beck’s statement in the Toronto Canadian 
Engineer: 


“Tt is, of course, an obvious fact that the abstraction from the | 


watershed of the Great Lakes of any large quantity of water 
tust materially affect the levels of the Great Lakes, producing, 
in consequence, a serious effect upon navigation. 

“Tt is my desire rather to refer to the tremendous loss which 
the whole Dominion sustains by reason of losing the hydro- 
electrical energy which might be developed from the large quan- 
tity of water which Chicago is diverting. 


“The power developed from the diverted water utilizes only- 


a relatively small head, whereas this same water would develop 
many times the power if flowing to the sea via the Niagara Falls 
and St. Lawrence Rivers. If 10,000 cubic feet of water per second 
were diverted by Chicago and were returned to its natural chan- 
nel, then it would develop at the falls and rapids in the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence Rivers approximately 500,000 horse-power, of 
which over 300,000 would belong to Canada. Upon a conseryva- 
tive basis 500,000 horse-power may be considered the equivalent 
of 5,000,000 tons of coal per annum, and, at a recent price of soft 
coal, the equivalent of about thirty-five million dollars. 

“The State of Michigan, the State of Wisconsin, the State of 
New York, the provinces of Ontario and Quebec and the Federal 
governments both of the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States, have all registered strong protest against illegal diversion 
of the waters of the Great Lakes by the Sanitary District of 
Chicago. 

“Three hundred and fifty municipalities in the province of 
Ontario, comprising practically all the cities, towns and villages 
in the more settled portions of the province, have invested in 
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their municipally owned hydro-electrical undertaking $250,000,- 
000, and in the future this amount will annually be increased by 
millions of dollars. 

“The action of the Sanitary District of Chicago in illegally 
diverting from the Great Lakes system the enormous quantity 
of water which is being turned into the Mississippi River is an 
act without parallel on the American continent. 

“As a remedial measure, the Sanitary District, according to its 
own statement, proposes to construct regulating works, one in 
the Niagara River below Buffalo, and another in the St. Lawrence 
River at Galops Rapids, at an estimated cost of $2,500,000, to be 
borne by the Sanitary District. It is contended by the Sanitary 
District officials that these remedial works will-restore the lake 
levels which have been disadvantageously affected by the 
diversion at Chicago.” 


On the other hand, L. K. Sherman, a consulting engineer of 
Chicago, is quoted in the same magazine to the effect that 
Canadian and other hostility to Chicago and her drainage canal 
is founded almost entirely on lack of knowledge of the facts: 


“The maximum lowering effect of the surface of any of the 


Great Lakes due to the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second 
at Chicago is 514 inches. This has been determined by many 
government engineers. The fiuctuation of the Lakes Michigan 
and Huron from natural causes amounts to 4.6 feet, or over ten 
times the amount due to any possible diversion at Chicago. The 
low lake stages of January, 1923, were at that same low level 


‘twenty-eight years ago—five years before the drainage canal was 


opened. 

“The diversion at Niagara for power, at the Welland and New 
York barge canal, the water-power diversions on the St. Law- 
rence, and the channel improvements connecting the lakes, all 
affect the lake levels.and connecting channel depths. Chicago 
can not be singled out as the sole transgressor with impunity to 
others.”’ 


‘The remedy, says he, lies in the construction of compensating 
or regulating works in the Niagara or St. Clair rivers, and at the 
outlet of Lake Ontario. These can be relied upon to raise lake 
levels, just as the present works in operation at Sault Ste. Marie 
have controlled St. Mary’s River for several years. It is for the 
cost of such remedial works that the City of Chicago now offers 
to reimburse the governments concerned. Mr. Sherman con- 
eludes: . 


“On May 3, 1906, the International Waterways Commission, 
United States, and Canada, recommended that the Government 
of the United States prohibit the diversion of more than 10,000 
cubic feet per second for the Chicago Drainage Canal. That is all 
that Chicago is asking for and the Sanitary District of Chicago is 
offering to pay for that by reimbursing the governments for the 
cost of regulating works which will inure to the benefits of all 
of the lake States and the Dominion of Canada.” 


PLATED ALUMINUM—Hitherto it has been found im- 
possible to electroplate aluminum objects with other metals, 


‘such as gold, silver or nickel; and for this reason its use has been 


confined to articles of utility rather than of ornament. Years of 
research have been devoted to this problem, and it is now an- 
nounced that a manufacturing firm in Hanover, Germany, is 
making use of a secret process, covered by patents, by means of 
which a permanent metallic deposit of any sort can be applied 


to objects of aluminum, without any preliminary preparation of | ~ 


the metal. According to Die Umschau (Frankfurt), objects thus 


manufactured are as handsome in appearance as wares of brass, © 


copper, silver, nickel and gold, while they are at the same time, 
of course, much lighter. Articles thus prepared are especially 
adapted for decorative purposes, such as wall and ceiling orna- 
ments, chandeliers, etc., where lightness is of great advantage, 
Furthermore, we read: ? 


“It has been found in practise that aluminum objects made to 


resemble copper and brass wares by this process, cost only half 
as much as articles made of pure brass. In the case of export 


wares there is furthermore a very important savin through tl 
reduction of freight charges.” am g through the 


sound, it will be found that the use of a toothbrush 


of prepared milk or other foods. 
- great difference in the teeth of a young child. 


. here, when they are all formed and in whatever 


pally, with children; and regular reparative, or tech- 
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GOOD TEETH BORN, NOT MADE 


HE TOOTHBRUSH does not make good teeth. It helps 

keep them good, but all the brushing in the world will 

not save them if they are organically unsound. So we 
are told by Dr. Harold DeW. Cross, director of the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary for children, in Boston, writing in The Nation’s 
Health (Chicago). Dr. Cross would not have us use the brush 
less, but reminds us that the brush is not all. Preventive 
dentistry, Dr. Cross tells us, takes account of the prenatal 
influence of the mother’s diet and the nutritional balance of 
early years, as the real factors in tooth-decay. He 
goes on: 


““Good teeth are determined before a child is 
born and the chanees are, even without the use of a 
toothbrush, teeth that are originally sound and well 
constructed, will remain sound for many years. The 
toothbrush does not make good teeth. They are 
developed the same as any other part or organ of 
the body, and if they are not well constructed and 


until doomsday will not save them. 

“Prenatal influences, proper diet, including coarse 
whole foods—umilk, leafy vegetables, and fruit—are 
the things that make good teeth, not the use of the 
toothbrush. The child should be breast-fed a suit- 
able length of time rather than fed upon any kind 
This makes a 


“Herbert Hoover says: ‘If we could grapple with 
the whole child situation for one generation, our 
public health, our economic efficiency and the moral 
character, sanity, and stability of our people would 
advance three generations in one.’ 

“We have been taught to believe that dentists 
have much to do with good teeth. The work of the 
dentist, however, only begins after the teeth are 


condition they are developed in the jaw, which is 
the result of the prenatal influence, whether good 
or bad, so far as the teeth are concerned. 

“We may consider that there are two kinds of 
dentistry, preventive or public health, of which little © 
is known or practised, and which has to do, princi- 


nical work, which deals with children over six years 

of age or with adults. So far as children are concerned, pub- 
lic health dentistry deals with diet, general and dental hygiene, 
and prenatal infiuences. Reparative dentistry has been 


_ practically a failure so far as reducing caries is concerned, and 


and first-graders. 
developed as it is to a very high degree of skill, for all those 


children still arrive at the first grade in the public school with 
teeth as bad as if no work had been done for older children. 
Caries is increasing with children, two years old, kindergartners, 
We need the art of reparative dentistry, 


too old to be benefited by preventive dentistry, and that’ means 
all over six years of age. 

“Tt has been said that a clean tooth never decays, but the 
teeth must be sound in the beginning to make this true. Pre- 
natal influences and care are very necessary, and also as much 


- eare and attention in regard to diet and hygiene should be given 


when the child is from two to five years of age. 


“The sixth year in a child’s life divides the preventive and 
reparative care necessary, and the limit should not be reached 
before this care is given. Care in the kindergarten age is better 


- than when in the first grade at six years, and the nursery or pre- 
school time is better than the kindergarten. So, too, prenatal 


: care is better than the nursery age, and is the best and only time 


to fully realize the importance of primary teeth, and lay the 
foundation for good and sound permanent teeth. 
* “All adult dentistry diseases, except pyorrhea, are the result 


of poor’ tooth development or neglect of the proper diet and 


hygiene during childhood. Dead teeth, local infections and dis- 
eases of the heart, kidneys and joints are the results of childhood 
neglect of the teeth and, if caries could be eliminated, would 


prevent all these later complications. 


““So, use the toothbrush, but do not depend on it as the savior 
of your teeth. 
responsibility of giving good or bad teeth to their offspring, and 
before six years of age the whole question of good teeth for life 


will have been decided.” 


. 
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Mothers, before the baby comes, must take the © 


Q7 
TANK-CARS FOR MILK 


HE milk tank-car, already described in these columns, 

is the coming development in milk transportation, ac- 

cording to experts in that phase of the dairy industry, 
who gave this opinion to the World’s Dairy Congress, in session at 
Syracuse, New York, recently. Use of the present ten-gallon milk- 
cans as a means of getting the milk to the consumer will soon be 
as out of date as the Old World custom of driving the cow or the 
goat up to the kitchen door, they said. We read in Science 
Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington): 


Courtesy of the New York Central Railroad Company 


WHEN MILK AND MAIL TRAVEL TOGETHER 


“H. H. Black, superintendent of the milk service of the New 
York Central Railroad, said the latest development was the use 
of portable glass-lined tanks with a capacity of 825 gallons. These 
are incased in an insulating container of extremely rigid con- 
struction, and are fitted with a manhole to admit a man for 
cleaning. ‘lhe container is filled with chilled milk at the filling 
station in the country, locked and lifted aboard the container car 
by a hoisting device. The car which permits of the loading of 
multiples of these containers is similar in appearance to a low- 
side gondola car; its steel sides preventing tampering with the 
outlet valve of the container. At destination the container is 


‘lifted from the car to the consignee’s truck by a crane, placed _ 
on a motor truck and taken to the distributing plant, where it is’ 


emptied, cleaned and sterilized. Among the advantages enumer- 
ated by Mr. Black as pertaining to this new method of milk 
transport are elimination of the costly can with its high deprecia- 
tion and handling charges, elimination of refrigerating cost while 
in transit, elimination of losses due to souring, to spilled milk, and 
adhesion to cans, standardization of equipment, and improve- 
ment of the product due to maintenance of constant tempera- 
ture, use of a sterile container, and elimination of ten of the 
seventeen operations now required in the handling of cans. One 
milk company had saved $35,000 in one year through the opera- _ 
tion of two of these cars, Mr. Black said. C. EH. Gray, president 


of the California Central Creameries, told of a similar tank, 


adapted for use on motor trucks which was in successful use in 
that State. Migratory cheeses should be required to have pass- 
ports and to be properly labeled with the name of their native 
land, leading international experts of the cheese industry said in 
a meeting of the cheese section. Too many Swiss cheeses were 
being made in Denmark or other places without the innocent 
consumer being made aware of the country of their real origin, 
they said. Hyphenated cheeses were distinctly approved, such 
as Norwegian-Swiss, or Dutch-Gorgonzola. The type names 
should apply only to cheeses of standard specifications.” i 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


DRAMATIC CRITICS HEAR A PIANIST 


dramatic than for the musical erities. At his first recital 

this season he was his old self, onlymore so. Henot only 
played divinely, we have the music critics’ word for that; but he 
performed ‘‘de Pachmann”-as even the old-timers scarcely 
recall his doing. What follow- 
ed was that half the music 
critics left the hall, one veteran 
exclaiming, ‘“‘It’s disgrace- 
ful!’ They said something 
similar when Isadora Duncan 
began to dance to classical 
music. The masters were 
violated! But all higher forms 
of dancing are now married to 
classical music. Mr. Deems 
Taylor of The World was 
another who forsook his seat. 
Mr. Taylor’s salutatory article 
at the beginning of the season 
was headed ‘‘ With reluctant 
feet,” and he went on to be- 
moan the prospect of a season 
with numberless repetitions of 
the same things. Then with 
the first novelty his “reluctant 
feet” hurried him out of Car- 
negie Hall. Fortunately the 
dramatic critics scented the 
best show in town as staged 
that night at that very spot, and 
Mr, Broun and) Mr. Woollcott 
went there for copy. .Their 
words are all in praise of de 
Pachmann. He played Beeth- 
oven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Chopin and Liszt, and most 
of the old magie was in the 
playing, as critics, musical and 
otherwise, all agree. But ‘‘he ~ 
gestured elaborately between phrases, grimaced, scowled melo- 
dramatically and indulged in various other monkey-shines,” says 
Mr. Gilman, who succeeds Mr. Krehbiel as music critic on 
The Tribune. Mr. Taylor of The World writes: 


iD) PACHMANN HAS PROVEN better material for the 


Courtesy of *"Musical America~’ (New York) 


“He is the greatest Chopin player in the world, they say. He 
certainly has marvelous dexterity. His hands ripple and fiash 
along the keyboard with uncanny accuracy, and they produce a 
beautiful sound. He began the nocturne in B major, No. 1 of 
the thirty-second opus. It is lovely, gentle, wistful Chopin. 
And after a particularly lovely phrase, Mr. de Pachmann said, 
‘Listen!’ and played another, lovelier one, and wageged his head 
comically and waved his hands and grinned at the audience. 
And everybody laughed heartily. And he did the same with the 
second impromptu, and with the B minor prelude, and with the 
Allegro de Concert in A major. 

‘And then there was more applause, and another funny little 
speech, and a final group of Mendelssohn, Schumann and Liszt. 
But one didn’t hear that. For one had gone out, feeling a little 
ashamed of caring so much about music in a world where so many 
excellent people didn’t mind a bit what happened to it.” 


The musie crities—some of the younger ones—think it is time 


DE PACHMANN TEACHING HiS NEW TECHNIQUE 


He takes but this one pupil, whose bones and muscles are supple 
enough to begin with his newly discovered straight-wrist technique. 
The favored boy is Virgilio Pallotelli. 


a stop is put to his antics. And he is over seventy-five and has 
been doing these things all his life, yet fills the house whenever 
he announces a concert. Mr. Broun of The World tells us he has 
a feeling Deems Taylor disliked de Pachmann “‘because he was a 
little strange.’ Broun himself confesses that ‘‘no art form of 
any kind amounts to much 
unless it has in it aspects sur- 
prizing and curious.’’ Going on: 


‘Perhaps we will express 
ourself more clearly by saying 
that we think art ought to be 
exciting. And to us de Pach- 
mann is essentially that. Some- 
times he is irritating and dis- 
tracting, but he is not dull. 

“Nor is he to us in any sense 
comic. It is true, of course, 
that he seems to be instinctively 
rebellious against conventional 


He is not reverent in the usual 
fashion. ‘Beethoven died and 
went to hell,’ was among the 
comments of Deems Taylor 
about de Pachmann, but we 
are not at all sure that the 
phrase carries the full weight 
of condemnation which Deems 
Taylor intended. Beethoven 
probably enjoyed the reversal 
of the usual process of the con- 
cert hall. There are more than 
enough musicians who play as 


and had never been elsewhere. 
“Three thousand people 
saw murder done last night 
in Carnegie Hall,’ wrote Taylor. 
And it seems to us that even 
this may be construed into a 
compliment, for, after all, the 
musician who regards the mas- 
ter composers as live enough 
to be worth killing pays’ them 
a far higher tribute than other 
pianists who gloomily com- 
mune with wraiths of men long dead and buried. 
“The most devitalizing thing which can be done to any man, 
alive or dead, is to pay him reverence. Will you kindly suppose 
for a minute that you are a god? Into your presence come two 
mortals. One drops upon his face and beats his forehead upon the 
floor. The other exclaims, ‘Geewhiz!’ ‘Oh, gosh!’ ‘Can you 
beat that!’ If we were that god it would afford us no fun at all 
to observe the prostrate and reverent mortal, but we-would feel 


distinctly pleased and smug over the obvious excitement which - 
we had created in the other. Accordingly, with a gesture we 


should write in flaming letters across the sky, ‘That’s more like it.’ 


“Now, we defy anybody to produce a pianist more obviously © 
and convincingly excited about music than de Pachmann. He 


doesn’t think of the composers as dead men in their vaults. He 
burns with hatred of rival pianists who have been dust for fifty 


years to everybody in the world but de Pachmann. He talks of. 


and to his good friend Liszt as familiarly as he talks to God. 
“And most of all do we deny that de Pachmann is comic. ‘That 
curious contortion of the mouth which Deems Taylor reported as 
a grin is instead an attempt of the little man to gulp down an 
overpowering ecstasy. It is true that people in Carnegie Hall 
laughed, but whenever people gather together in groups of more 


than ten or twelve they invariably seize upon the Strange as the | 


equivalent of the comic. 


manners of the concert hall. a 


if Beethoven were in heaven . 


- witted auditors into a fit of the giggles. 
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“Tf de Pachmann’s method of combining pantomime, reminis- 
cence, spoken thought with piano music is wholly unsuitable to 
the conditions under which big concerts are held, then the artistic 
flaw is less in him than in the conditions. It is the 3,000 who are 
out of step. There is something essentially gross and unwieldy 
in the effort to make a piano serve 3,000 at the same time. Music 
at its finest must be far more intimate. Of course, it may be said 
that de Pachmann, having accepted and even courted the con- 
ditions, should live up to the rules. We suppose he is in nowise 
horrified or displeased at. the vast rewards of great and crowded 
concerts. But there is something instinctive in him which rebels 
against the conditions for all that. He makes an effort to draw 
the thousands closer. Even the Pied Piper himself, the most 
seductive musician recorded in history, probably gestured now 
and again and cried out to some single child in the crowd.” 


Whether managing editors are now considering reshuffling their 
hands and sending their dramatic critics off to concerts, we 
can not say, but here is Mr. Woolleott of The Herald entering this 
alien field with the same whoop that Broun emits: 


“De Pachmann seemed to us to be caressing that piano and to 
be evoking from it a voice of gold, but then, too, there was 
Chaplin at that piano, there at times was such brilliantly expres- 
sive pantomime as that with which Paul Clerget glorified the 
Ames revival of ‘L’Enfant Prodigue.’ There was Déburau him- 
self. Nay, there was Pierrot grown old and free and given to 
talking to the moon. 

“As every one knows, de Pachmann, with many winks, 
chuckles, groans and appeals to heaven, keeps up a continuous, 
murmurous chatter about the music he is invoking. To himself, 
to the spirits of the dead, to any within range of his half-whispered 
monolog, he talks about that music, about how it came to be 
written, how Liszt played it, how he hopes to play it, how beauti- 
ful it is, ete. It is chatter which only a few can hear distinctly 
and of which the eccentricity sets the remoter or more woolly 
If you are nearer you 
see how the moods of the melody—fear, hope, anger, love, gaiety, 
despair—write themselves on every aspect of his mobile face, in 
every line of his responsive body. If you are nearer still you can 
hear enough to know he is now exultant in a free and childlike 
way at his own astonishing dexterity, now mortified at his own 
shortcomings, now grateful to whatever god brought the wonder 
of music into an ugly world. : 

“He is thinking aloud—or, to be more exact, feeling aloud. 
A difficult impromptu of Chopin may be before him. He won- 
ders if he will play it well. Hepray she will. It will tax his mem- 
ory, and, after all, he is an old man now, a shrunken old man of 
seventy-five, whose memory isnot what it was. But, come,come, 
de Pachmann! Mere music teachers can memorize. What counts 
is intelligence. Courage, de Pachmann! ‘Dear God, help me to 


_ play this beautiful music to-night as You meant it to be played 


‘when, You sent it into the world.’ Fragments of something like 
this escaped from the little man as he served at that altar on 
Carnegie’s stage. 
_ “Such communicativeness in the world of affairs or on the 
concert platform may be an infirmity, but, after all, it is a part of 
de Pachmann, and one did not come away from Bernhardt’s 
Jast ‘Camille’ denouncing her for being a grandmother with a 
wooden leg. It is barely possible that de Pachmann could be 
made by a grim management to keep his behavior orderly, his 
face straight, his mouth shut. But probably he would burst. 
“To those sitting further from the stage it may be—nay, it 
must be—maddening to have the most delicate transitions of 
the Chopin nocturnes drowned in the empty laughter of giggling 
neighbors. But it was the whole implication of the more fero- 
cious reviews yesterday that these ‘antics,’ these ‘monkey- 
shines,’ these ‘capers’ were the tricks and manners of an old 


. showman who was going to attract an audience by fair means 


or foul. Butreally weren’t they rather the candors of an artless 


and quite simple person who would have behaved in exactly 


the same manner had the hall been empty, and who would have 


. had just as good a time alone with the composers? Many of 


these ‘monkeyshines’ were prayers, for de Pachmann was not 
talking to A-2, A-24, A-6, A-8. He was talking to God. 
“Mr. Taylor did not stick it out. He went away in distress, 


feeling a little ashamed of caring so much about music in a world 

_where so many excellent people didn’t mind 

; Pp med to it.’ 
ti 


a bit what hap- 
Well, that makes two of them, for, tho the implica- 

nis rather to the contrary, we have a suspicion that there was 
another person in Carnegie Hall that night who cared as much 
about music as ever man cared since the first note sounded across 


the void. The other man’s name was Vladimir de Pachmann.” 
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ITALY’S NEW LITERATURE 


ASCISM HAS ALREADY CREATED a literature, it 
He: tho as an accredited political force it is barely a 

year old. “It is a literature of thews and sinews, of con- 
flict and aspiration,” says H. Nelson Gay in the New York Times, 
and its appeal.is to a people awakened to a new consciousness 
of the possibilities and the responsibilities of life, a people that 
is confident that it\has recovered the elixir of youth and has 
faith in the future. Fascist literature, we are told, is not of a 
high quality as literature, but ‘‘in its sincerity, struck off in the 
heat of achievement, it is wholesome and inspiring, and does 
justice to the higher qualities of human nature.” Of course 
Mussolini figures in these new works, particularly in a biography 
named ‘‘L’Uomo nuovo” (The New Man) by Antonio Bel- 
trami. Here are presented some of the little-known facts of his 
early life: 


“We know now that his father was one of the chief interna- 
tionalists in his little section of the Romagna, in correspondence 
with all the leading Italian internationalists of the time—indeed 
he was the red mayor of his village. We know now that Benito’s 
mother sought to differentiate her sons from the boys of the 
streets by making them speak Italian, instead of the dialect of 
the Romagna; that the boy Benito once asked her: ‘Mother, 
do you suppose that the day will come when Italy will be com- 
pelled to fear me?’ that his father foretold the future, declaring 
to the lad that he was destined to be ‘the Crispi of to-morrow’; 
that his mother was the companion and confidant of Benito’s 
life until her death in 1905. We know also that he did his utmost 
to promote general strikes, and that for active participation in 
one of them, in 1911, he went to prison for a year, and there 
wrote a life of John Huss, and learned English. 

“Beltrami goes on to tell us of the terrific crisis of Mussolini’s 
life at the outbreak of the World War. Mussolini hoped for a 
New World as the outcome of colossal conflict. Italy must bear 
her part in winning the future. If the Italian proletariat was 
too weak to fight, it could never hope to obtain the rights to 
which it aspired. In 1914 he abandoned the direction of the 
Socialist daily Avanti and founded the interventionalist daily 
Il Popolo d’Italia. His old companions attacked him without 
merey. Then came the hour of imputation and defense before 
the great Socialist meeting in Milan. Hooted, hissed and vili- 
fied, his voice rose above the infuriated mob with the, sculptur- 
esque phrase: ‘Voi oggt mi odiate perché mi amaté ancora.’ (You 
hate me to-day because you love me still). These were the words 
of a strong man conscious of his strength. Beltrami makes 
clear Mussolini’s unswerving loyalty and devotion to the Italian 
proletariat; his hostility to the Socialist party will continue 
only so long as Socialists ‘continue to be anti-Italian.’”’ 


Italy does not forget her past, and some of the new works treat 
the past in a way to link it up with the new spirit: 


“Tn the flush of the enthusiasm of her reawakening Italy, _ 
however, has by no means forgotten her past. Among recent 
publications are lives of ‘Michelangelo,’ by Adolfo Venturi; — 
‘Sant’ Ambrogio,’ by E. Buonajuti; ‘Vincenzo Gioberti,’ by 
Valentino Piccoli. They encircle Beltrami’s volume like an 
effective old frame for a present-day portrait. This is the coun- 
try in which, par excellence, civilization has proved the unbroken 
continuity of progress through genius. The three volumes men- 
tioned all belong to Formiggini’s collection of ‘Profili’ which, 
having been interrupted by the war, is now resumed. Venturi’s 
volume is a little gem; the others are by specialists and, altho 
brief, are scholarly, and maintain the highest level reached by 
their sixty predecessors of the collection. 

“Another work which has had an immediate success and has 
produced a deep impression in Italy is Senator Corrado Ricci’s 
‘Beatrice Cenci, storia, legenda e poesia,’ published by E. Treves 
(Milan) in two volumes, of which the second appeared in the 
middle of August. Such has been the interest created by the 
publication that the Cenci Church of S. Tommaso delle Moli 
(St. Thomas of the Quays), which had been closed for thirty 
years, has now been reopened. The little edifice stands on Monte 
de’ Cenci close by a point on the Tiber’s left bank where wharfs 
formerly existed. In the church Giacomo, brother of Beatrice, 
was buried after he had been, by order of the courts, torn with 
red-hot irons, brained and quartered. The story of the Cenci is 
a foul page of history, characteristic of the sixteenth century. 


, 
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which Ricci paints in all its 
outward splendor and moral 
filth. The work, tho of pro- 
found erudition, reads like a 
novel. Beatrice can no longer 
appeal to us as a pure young 
woman, nor is her portrait in 
the Barberini Palace in Rome 
genuine—Guido Reni painted 
a sibyl, not~Beatricee—but in 
her corrupt and terrifying sur- 
roundings her figure in its 
beauty and its passion compels 
sympathy as the dramatic 
victim of environment. Ricci 
has appended to his- work an 
exhaustive bibliography ~ of 
manuscript and printed sources. 

“The best seller of the Italian 
summer has been, not unnatu- 
rally, a novel, Virgilio Brocchi’s 
‘Il destino in pugno,’ published 
by A. Mondadori. Brocchi, 
who is of the Milanese school, 
was predestined to create a 
pleasant, if not a perfect, world. 
His leading characters invari- 
ably struggle, and in the end 
successfully, against vice; the 
bad people die at the right mo- 
ment or receive a just retribu- ‘ 
tion. His characters are not degenerate and offer no attrac- 
tion for the study of the alienist—a relief after the perversion 
of the average psychological novel. Brocchi, writing in his olive 
grove of the Liguria, is rich in imagination, and this latest pro- 
duction is a perfect salad of sentiment and intrigue. The 
public finds it appetizing. The volume has run into its eleventh 
thousand in two months.’’ 


GRANDSONS OF THE TELEGRAPH 
HEN SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, the inventor of the 


telegraph, gave up art for science he seemed to pass on’ 


his musical and artistic gifts to his descendants. Two 
of his grandsons are distinguished, one as a piano-player and the 
other as a painter, tho America does not benefit by their presence. 
Their home is London, where Mr. Frank Morse-Rummel, the 
painter, has been showing his work done in Lapland, while his 
brother Walter has frequently made melody in the concert halls. 
The Graphic (London) gives reproductions of the pictures done 
in those northern climes, and we quote the brief accompanying 
comment: 


“The pictures are simple in treatment, and the coloring is, 
vivid, without the Whe 

slightest suggestion of 
erudeness. All are de- 
cidedly modernin trend 
and feeling, and the 
artist shows a very 
complete knowledge of 
drawing. One is. in- 
clined to grow weary of 
exhibitions of pictures 
whose only merit lies 
in the fact that they 
attempt to show the 
modern trend in art, 
without expressing any 


appreciation of the 
ordinary rules and 
principles that have 


governed artistic efforts 
through the ages; but 
Mr. Morse-Rummel, in 
his masses and con- 
tours, gives all the detail 
that other painters so laboriously and painstakingly express. In 
black and white it is impossible, of course, to convey any im- 


pression of the color beauty of the pictures. 
“Tt is only possible to illustrate the extensive field covered, 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


THE TANA FJORD 


The pictures in this opening are all by Frank Morse-Rummel, who 
thus records his impressions of Spitzbergen. 


Ne, 
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which includes decorative fig- 
ure-panels, portraiture and 
landscape. Asregards thefront- 
view portraits, it will be seen 
that the artist in some cases 
has thought it sufficient merely 
to indicate the nasal feature.” 


NOW FOR A “SIDE 
CRITIC” 


RAMATIC CRITICS 
of long standing be- 
come so bored with 

their work that their notices 
appear to some to be merely 
safety-valves. A correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune, 
Mr. N. L. Foster, proposes a 
“side critic’? to provide the 
“real information”? about the 
play, leaving the corusecations 
to the ‘‘regular guy.”” And 
Mr. Hammond, besides print- 
ing the letter, approves it. 
Mr. Foster writes: 


“The point of view, experience, capacity for enjoyment of the 
occasional playgoer is so different from those of the critic that the 


former would need at least an equal intelligence to enable him, ms 


after reading a criticism with great literary enjoyment, to solve 
the primary question as to whether he would enjoy the play. 
He should really be equipped with instruments as delicate as 
those used by the navigator to determine his latitude and longi- 
tude. He must make the proper allowance for the weariness, 
boredom, expected cleverness, necessary originality and various 
other matters that put his view out of focus with that of the 
professional. Sometimes I have been so delighted with the 
exquisite ‘lines’ of a review, mainly satirical, that I have forth- 
with attended the play, only to find that all the cleverness was in 
the review; and at other times I have been dragged to a play 
which proved very enjoyable, and a good play in most ways, 
which had been lightly dismissed by my favorite critic as being 
like a number of other plays since, let us say, 1896. Pree oe 
“I would not, however, venture to take up your attention with 
mere destructive matter. I have hit upon a remedy. I was once 
called upon to try a case in the wilds of Vermont, and was much 
edified to find that beside the presiding jurist sat what was called 
a ‘side judge,’ who was not a lawyer, but a plain layman, who 
was supposed to know a good deal about facts and every-day 
matters, and whom the jurist might frequently consult. Now 
this, I’ conceive, is just what the New York erities .. . need. 
A plain, fairly intelli- 
gent occasional play- 
goer should accompany 


unjaded and unsophis- 
- ticated or even ignorant 
reactions could be care- 
fully noted by the pro-. 
fessional, even while he 


These reactions could 
be taken into account 
in reporting the play, 
and woven into the 


divergent, could be set 
down separately. Thus 
the reader would not 
be deprived of the en- 
joyable 
and at the same time 
sould better decide 
whether to go to the 
play. Iam sure the ‘side critic’ is bound to come. I may add 
in conclusion that I am one of the admirers of your criticisms, 
but that it is probable I am too intelligent to qualify as a really 
good ‘side eritie,’” vt 


LAPP WOMEN 


the eritic, so that his % 


stifled his own yawns. | 


U 


fabric, or, if too far 


é 


coruseations, 


. 
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Mr. Foster’s suggestion for improving 
the dramatic reviews is a bright idea, 
adds the Tribune critic, Mr. Perey Ham- 
mond: ‘‘If he knows a side critic who is 
‘plain, fairly intelligent and an occasional 
play-goer,’ we shall be glad to have her 
help us out. And it isn’t essential that 
she be plain.’ 


to furnish so many candidates and the 
conditions there are disquieting of America 
as a whole. 


“ARTLESS ART COLLECTORS” 


HE art collector probably has had 

many bad half hours in the past 

week, when suspicion has come to 
fall on more than Rembrandts. Needing 
sympathy, perhaps, he reads in a com- 
munication from Grosvenor Clarkson, in 
the New York Evening Post, for example, 
that “‘many collectors are getting just 
about what is coming to them.” 


ARE MUSIC TEACHERS: AT 
FAULT? 


HE COUNTRY is full of music 

teachers who earn large fees. 

There seems to be no lack of 
voices either. We are often told, whether 
in flattery or not, that no country produces 
fresher voices or keener musical intelli- 
gences; but something happened in Chicago 
recently that set The Musical Leader there 
pondering. A contest was held for opera 
scholarships offered by George Eastman of 
Rochester, and The Leader despondently 


“‘Picture-collecting should be a fine art. 
The average collector with means buys 
paintings more or less by the yard, rather 
more than less by the name, to a great 
extent impelled by a clever form of hyp- 
nosis imposed upon him in commercial 
channels. Mr. Chapman, that master 
auctioneer who presides at the Anderson 
Galleries sales, who has a conscience and 


MEN MUST WORK 


observes that ‘“‘after all that has _ been. who should have been a Shakespearian 
written about progress made in music; little has been accom- ctor, not long ago quoted Frank J. Mather to me as saying that 
plished. ~The Leader continues: a painting’s value is determined pretty much by the peg on which 


: it hangs. If it hangs in a Fifth Avenue shop, so much; in a side 
“Vladimir Rosing, who conducted the examination, found the street, so much; in University Place, so much. A reliable, well- 
material most unsatisfactory. Mr. Eastman’s offer consisted advertised auction sale is the great common leveler of picture 
of free tuition in opera and private lessons for two years from values, as many a collector with more money than gumption 
one of the distinguished teachers at the Eastman School of discovers, which is as it should be. 
Musie, together with one hundred dollars a month for ten months ‘‘People generally, collectors too often, and dealers frequently, 
of each year. About 200 vocal students applied, and 194 failed do not realize that the average picture is just as susceptible of 
in the requirements. Candidates had to be vocally prepared to research as is a real estate deed. Given the native, instantaneous 
take up the study of opera, have some knowledge of dramatic eye for a good canvas, common sense, constant study, both in 
action, be fair musicians, have a high-school education, or its works of reference and in actual comparisons, and familiarity 
equivalent from private teachers, possess voice, poise, and dignity with current auction prices here and abroad, picture-colleeting 
plus personality. Such a combination is found very rarely, and should be as reasonably fool-proof as any economic calling intelli- 
when it does happen is quickly corralled by the directors of gently pursued, and ‘a lively pastime in the bargain. But the 
opera houses. Such a rara avis has no need of a scholarship, great. trouble with most collectors and many dealers is that they 

_for he (or she) can find an opening in the established local and won’t study and keep up to date. There are too many collectors 

traveling companies, which pay salaries who bow low to a name, and oe many 
amounting to considerably more than one dealers who regard a picture ne y 
thousand dollars a year. commodity, be ae he on t . a : a 

“‘One scholarship was awarded, but since dealers, like Mr. Knoedler, the fone 

i and a few others, know it. Those who 

the fortunate girl was employed ata large aoauise euytiting sas this tafaria ori enOM ene 

picture house, it was refused.. The next in doAnito. feeling “toward ‘tie Ob cco wis 

ee a Jom ihe studio attained are, in their way, simply parasites. 

Charles W. Clark, whence came also the first ih soad ‘pietare ia;al/oneara katamtecemen ae 
ae ee ercteised) lying ay stimulus, and a draft on the future. 

_ Chicago and taking a chance on what could “No ee has’ Ger’ said Sack SEI 
be obtained from miscellaneous engage- batten thansDorothy. Canfeldi, im teeta” 
Bee pe erring, (hese youne people, Mr, markable new volume, ‘Raw Material’ 
pine found no, one wand Gontaped 20: the ““«X collector sees a small canvas, said to 

~ necessary stipulations, altho five or six were bee Maitions, aihdiadendy 1 parte tie 

edie owpriiloge it ioining the’ Hastiner rice for it, enough to endow a school for all 
ppc lags on bat a ee eonhe pare Hine Some expert with a chemical test 
ee ote unlike moss vaca) proves that it is not a Teniers. It is the 
Bape Olerebipe _ipvolves no” monetary< poy same picture as before, the very same; but 
phoai om: the pupil, but 48 Reopedioun7y now the lover of good art would not hang 
and consists of a trial of three months, in Sian Hie Walls afi wore mvee tora 
which time it will be discovered if the pupil ‘courhatlcindof araceis thatte belong ta?’ 
justifies further interest. The examination Tsastted myaelf ‘plaintivelys -{'Dhey duets 
was conducted in the squarest possible 


ae as dlwith<th _ want beauty, they don’t want art; they 
manner, without prejudice an ete ‘s 2 - haven’t even the plain courage that any dog 
_ hope ae aes 2 oe e oe a or monkey has, to a tL ee hae 
overed. Tr. LvOsl “ -Professor Van e, it seems to 
if ofan cians, His report to the founder of . Sat ubleriber Tenet Bho who would ; 
ee et erecta ara Sty, 8 send him forthwith into Coventry do not © 
Rochester would, if published, furnish some AND WOMEN MUST WEEP stop to reflect that while he may or may 
very interesting reading Ee to the way a not be of the company of art experts. 
hi i ts are taught. ‘ . ‘ "g 
eae ape eR however, thas of two hundred con- (who, like Montaigne, usually ‘make a bouquet of er 
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. . s s 7 d 
ini ies’), he is applying the intellectual, trained type of min 
pee te only Doe pe ose as ae J aeges i. os: and EU pacirnt ts in a field where that vn a ; 
a, Chicago, of course, is only one of the centers where the con- jg not general. History is full of men who, standing a bit on ‘ 


. . O na.’ 
tests were held; but only one or two other cities would be likely side-lines, saw things more accurately than those in the are 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


1S THE JEWISH HOMELAND A FAILURE? 


HAT POLITICAL ZIONISM IS DEAD is the startling 
statement made by Israel Zangwill, the noted: Jewish 
scholar and author, in an address to the American 
Jewish Congress, in which he roundly scores the British Govern- 
ment and the Zionist leaders for their hesitant policies in regard 
to Palestine, and attaches 
some of the blame to the hos- 
tility of the Arabs:and to the 
lack of Jewish might to force 
its program. The statement 
was sternly disapproved by 
the assembled Zionists, and 
they afterward repudiated Mr. 
Zangwill’s views, which he, 
however, strongly reaffirmed. 
Arraigning ‘“‘the political 
mishandling of Zionism,” Mr. 
Zangwill says that a coloniza- 
tion scheme without a ter- 
ritorial charter, in which the 
land has to be bought by the 
square yard against rising 
prices, “is a monstrosity un- 
known to history.’ Little 
help, he thinks, can be ex- 
pected from the League of 
Nations, characterized by him 
as a ‘‘ League of Damnations,’”’ 
since its members are pledged 
to maintain existing territories 
without regard to racial differ-' 
ences and national expansion. 
The Zionists might take their 
grievances to the League, but, 
asks Mr. Zangwill, ‘who be- 
lieves either that the League 
of Nations has the power to 
-eoerce England or that En- 
gland will abandon Palestine 
to the enterprise of France 
or the lethargy of the Arab? 
No, Dr. Weizmann has re- 
ceived the freedom of New 
York; he can not obtain the 
freedom of Jerusalem.” But 
even if a homeland were re- 
stored to the Jews, Mr. Zang- 
will doubts that American 
Jews would return in sufficient 
numbers. ‘‘So great is the 
power of Place,’ he declares, 
“that not the most consuming 
passion for Palestine could swamp the influence of the 
actual seat of residence.” Mr. Zangwill has noticed this 
even in Russia and Roumania, and, he asks “do you think 
American Jews from America will grow up less passionately 
American? No, a merely racial Judea has in America no seed 
of life.” The only way of being a Zionist ‘is to be in Zion.” 
The first hope for a Jewish restored homeland fled, thinks Mr. 
Zangwill, when, with the Arab a defeated enemy, liberated from 
the Turk, the British failed to take lands duly compensated for 


International Newsreel photograph: 


THE MISHANDLING OF ZIONISM 


Says Israel Zangwill, here shown with his daughter Margaret, has 
defeated the project to restore the Jewish homeland in Palestine. 


and to effect a racial redistribution. Mr. Zangwill credits Lord 
Balfour with sincerity when he proposed that Great Britain 
take a mandate for Palestine, and he praises Lloyd George 
and Sir Robert Cecil for their sincerity in relation to the 
But as it is, goes on Mr. Zangwill: 


mandate. 


“In the last analysis the 
British coercion in Palestine 
must take the form of bombs 
and poison gas and must be 
used to protect Jewish immi- 
eration against the Arabs, and 
equally against Jewish immi- 
gration to protect England from 
an Arab outbreak in a Pan- 
Arabie region. Zionism can 
therefore only rely upon as much 
of England’s might as suits the 
policy of England, and since 
the Zionist leaders are ready 
to accept any conditions, how- 
ever humiliating and- however 
impracticable, and since Britain 
is represented by a too tactful 


only a minimum of might will 
be at the disposal of the 
Jewish national home, and 
that mainly in the British in- 
terest. That interest is now 
nakedly proclaimed by a shoal 
of writers and statesmen as 
the erection of a barrier State 


Canal.” 


The Jewish national home 


Zangwill,- is now as little 
Jewish or national or a home 
as any other part of the 
Jewish dispersion, to which, 
he asserts, Palestine has merely 
now been added. The Arabs, 
he says, remain as obdurate 
“as ever. 
Samuels policy of perpetual 
concession has but confirmed 
their opposition. 
warned Sir Herbert Samuels 
when he first went out, the 
road to any goal. A pessimist 
who, placed between-two evils, 
chooses both.” 
. leadership seems of the same 


kidney to Mr. Zangwill, ‘for 


it has sacrificed Jewish autonomy without acquiring Arab 


recognition or friendship. In polities, lamented the late Lord © 
Morley, you are always between two blunders. , The Zionists 


continue to choose both.’ 7 
Entire accord with Mr. Zangwill’s view is voiced by the 


- American Hebrew (New York), which declares that what he 
said was “fearless and honest.” No Jew in recent history, we 


are told, “‘has so daringly and dauntlessly ‘declared unto Jacob 
his transgression and to Israel his sin,’”’ and no American Jew 
. ,. i 4 


«5 by 


A ‘ YS a > esi ee 


Jewish Governor, it is clear that ~ 


for the defense of the Suez 


in Palestine, continues Mr. . 


The Weizmann- ; 
‘SASS Tee 


line of least resistance is no 


has been defined as a man 


i 


The Zionist — 


ee 


_ only a small fraction of the race. 


~ reconciled to some disappointment.” 


start at all. 
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possesses the knowledge and contact to flout “the fiasco of 
political Zionism’”’ as he has done. 


We, with Mr. Zangwill, feel the pathos in the inability of the 
Zionists to grasp that their day is passed, especially since we 
know that American Jews, withholding support, will continue 
to ignore the one clear sky-sign until the corpse of political 
Zionism is decently and publicly buried.” 

But Mr. Zangwill is vastly mistaken, says a statement 
drawn up by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and adopted by the Con- 
gress on the day following the visitor’s address. The statement 
registers “‘the conviction of the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can Jews whom this Congress directly represents that, far from 
Zionism being a failure, or being on the verge of disillusionment, 
the outlook for the complete realization of Zionists’ hopes for 
their common home seems nearer to-day than ever before,” 


“No one claims that the present leadership of the movement 
has been without error. But no one may deny that it has 
wrought immortal service to the Jewish people in winning from 
the British Government not only the Balfour Declaration as a 
charter, but that security of Jewish life and development in 
Palestine as a Jewish homeland which comes with the British 
mandate from the League of Nations, and from our unshakable 
faith and dependence in the honor and good-will of the British 
people. 

“Far from giving up Palestine, we are resolved to go forward 
more vigorously and unitedly than ever before. The Jewish 
people will be just to the Arabs, by the side of whom the Jewish 
builders of Palestine are to live in understanding and amity.” 


Formally sanctioned by a mandate giving it international 
status, the project still has the endorsement of the British Govern- 
ment, and has American sympathy formally expressed, notes 
the ‘Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. ‘It is impossible to ignore 
the difficulties of the experiment, but it is too soon to write its 
epitaph.’’ On the other hand, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle thinks 
Mr. Zangwill is wise “in putting an unpalatable truth in language 
that can be nowhere misunderstood.’ It can not be forgotten 
what the Arabs did for the British forces in the campaign against 
the Turks. ‘‘And British politics is in a sufficiently chaotic 
state to make it folly for the Zionists to expect the hard hand to 
be used in defense of the Balfour idea.’’ Many sympathizers 
with the Zionist idea, both among the Jews and the non-Jews, 
says the New York Evening Post, have felt that perhaps the higher 
importance of the movement lay not in the aim but in the effort. 
As an actual home for the Jewish people Palestine could shelter 
“But as a task ealling for 
sacrifice, labor, endurance, and the creative imagination, Zionism 
might well exert a beneficent influence on the status of the Jewish 
race wherever itmadeitshome.”’ It would beimpossible to deport 
half a million Moslems and Christians to make room for the 
Jews, and the effort would smack too much of the Turkish 
method, remarks the Philadelphia Record. The Zionists have 
not all they hoped for, ‘but it is so much more than has been 
done for Armenians and Greeks that the Jews ought to be 
If the project for a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine has failed, thinks the Baltimore Sun, it 
is not due to Jewish apathy or to the policy of Great Britain, 
which, on the contrary, alone enabled the movement to get a 
‘“‘Tt is due primarily to the fact, none the less true 
for being unfortunate and none the less unfortunate for being 
true, that in the clash of reality and sentiment the former wins.” 
But even if it be granted that Zionism has failed politically, it is a 


- question whether it is not on the way to being a success in another - 


direction, says the New York Sun and Globe. It has taken to 
Palestine a number of impassioned and self-sacrificing Jews. 


“Tt has recreated an ideal that has stirred Ji ews throughout the 
world. It may in the end, by peaceful immigration, make Pales- 
tine spiritually and socially Jewish. If it does, it will at least 
have created a racial and spiritual center for the J ewish race. 
This is progress. Perhaps it. should precede the political unit 
the temporary passing of which Mr. Zangwill mourns. 


‘Hughes. 


THE ASSAULT ON THE METHODIST 
BARRIERS 

GOOD METHODIST may not attend a circus or a 
A theater, but he may go to the movies. He may not at- 

tend a horse race, but he may watch a prize-fight. Nor 
may he take a hand in a card-game, but he may play dominoes. 
Even tho he does not know of a single instance of their enforce- 
ment, such prohibitions, says a Methodist bishop, are morally 
misproportionate, unsound in their partiality, un-Protestant in 
character, and unscriptural. However, they may be removed, 
and the ban against certain other amusements may be lifted, if 
the next General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to be held at Springfield, Massachusetts, in May, acts favorably 
on the desire of some of its constituents to change Paragraph No. 
280 in the church discipline. The Methodists of Chicago and 


_ Vicinity, meeting in the Rock River Conference recently, officially 


went on record against the church’s ban on dancing, card-playing 
and theaters by approving a memorial to the General Conference 
to change the offending paragraph. The change, says a newspaper 
dispatch, strikes out reference to ‘‘indulgences in sinful temper or 
words, dancing, playing at games of chance, attending theaters, 
horse-races, circuses, dancing-parties, or patronizing dancing- 
schools.”” It may seem strange, comments the New York Sun 
and Globe, ‘‘that supporters of a sectarian moral code should seek 
indulgence for the free dancing and the frank plays and shows of 
to-day; the gentle, polite waltz and two-step of a generation ago 
resembled present dances as the gnat resembles the camel. 
Something similar might be said of plays.’’ However, people in 
every sect, we are told, wish to reconcile to themselves a “‘legion”’ 
not listed on the chureh-rolls. ‘‘The great number of decent 
people unconnected with churches—of intelligent and useful 
people who signify in our life—gives churches a strong incentive 
to make over their codes, so far as fundamentals allow, so as to 
admit the desirable Ishmaels.”’ 

Stronger and more valid ‘arguments against the retention of 
paragraph 280 in the Methodist discipline are made by Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes, of the Boston area, who regards the legis- 
lation, in its original making and in its continuance, as a ‘serious 
mistake, equaling a disaster in the life of our church.” Bishop 
Hughes sets forth his convictions in the Methodist Review (New 
York), to which Dr. Frank Neff, of Kansas City, contributes an 
article upholding the paragraph in dispute. The two articles 
were written independently, and, technically, the treatment of 
the subject is not a debate. Neither writer, says the editor of 
The Methodist Review, was allowed to see the other’s manuscript, 
‘in order that their arguments might have a constructive char- 
acter rather than that of mere debate.’’ The issue, we are told, 
is “one of high importance.’’ The law makes for “mispropor- 
tion in the outside judgement of our church,” writes Bishop 
It bulges large in the eyes of men. 


‘““Many people know little of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
save that it has a law against certain amusements! That one 
law hides our hospitals, our orphans’ homes, our immigrant hos- 
telries, our academies, our colleges, from the view of multitudes. 
To them we are not a church doing major works; we are rather 
a church giving minor prohibitions. That fact is against us in 
our approach to many thousands of people; and when we are 
compelled to explain to them that we have the law in fact, but 
not in effect, our beginning with them is a pitiable thing.” 


The law also works misproportion into the moral judgment of 
young people. The Methodist Church is apt to give the impres- 
sion that it is in the business of inventing sins, and that it puts 
the indulgence in the prohibited amusements “in the same moral 
classification with the buying, selling, or using of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage!”’ In the last analysis it does prescribe 
the same penalty for the man who goes to a circus and for him 
who swings the door of a saloon. The law is unsound in its par- 
tiality, continues Bishop Hughes. “Technically prohibiting 
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dominoes as a ‘game of chance,’ it does not forbid betting on 
events that combine chance and skill.’”’ When the law was 
adopted in 1872 motion pictures had not been invented. So the 
law ‘‘prohibits listening to spoken acting, which existed when 
the law ‘was made; but it is not being interpreted as prohibiting 
moving-picture acting! Again, the law is un-Protestant in 
character. - “Tt ‘is an. queer expurgatorius, not of books, but of 
amusemetits.” “The ‘Protestant position has been that there is 
room for freedom in the doubtful *border-lines of moral action, 
‘‘and that we get character by the exercise of judgment that 
uses the name of Jesus as a test and looks for guidance to the 
Bible and to the Holy Ghost.’ As the largest Protestant com- 
munion, therefore, the Methodist Church ‘‘should make no 
index expurgatorius, whether of interest charges, apparel, songs, 
books, or amusements.”’ 

The law is ‘‘unseriptural,” the “‘very opposite of the method 
of Jesus,’ who, save in the matter of divorce, ‘dealt in 
general principles.” The law is ‘‘unspiritual,”’ in that the 
inhibition does not measure up to a spiritual means. It was 
the result of the panic following the Civil War, “‘but the half 
century has not seen a single other large church in the United 
States adopting legislation on specific amusements.” 

Finally, the inhibition has always been ‘‘unworkable.”’ In his 
fifty years of ‘‘remembered experience,’’ Bishop Hughes ‘‘has 
never known or heard of a single case where the detailed law on 
amusements has been applied and anybody has been expelled.” 
He cites a case in which this fact was hurled back on Methodist 
ministers who, finding that a mayor of Methodist forbears was 
winking at certain violations, reminded him of his oath of office, 
and asked him to enforce the law vigorously. The Chureh in 
America, which is ‘‘most urgent in demanding respect for law,” 


oe 


says Bishop Hughes, ‘‘keeps on its own statute books a law that 


is constantly violated and never enforced.” 

But the law should be retained, believes Dr. Neff, for the same 
reason that it was passed, because the General Rule concerning 
diversions was not accomplishing all that it should have accom- 
plished, and vigorous reenforcement was necessary ‘‘to restrain 
the rising tide of worldliness that followed the Civil War.” It 
is admitted that the law has not worked perfectly. But neither 
has the Volstead Law ‘‘worked perfectly, as its enemies charge 
and its friends sadly admit.”’ On the positive side Dr. Neff be- 
lieves that the paragraph has been the most powerful deterrent 
force on the question of improper amusements to be found in 
the written laws of any religious: organization, ‘“‘and eternity 
alone will reveal how many struggling souls have been helped 


by the fact that the strongest single Protestant force in Christen-. 


dom still dares to take an open and unequivocal stand against 
certain forms of worldliness that have always wrought such hayoe 
in the spiritual life of the people.” So, asks this supporter of 
the chureh discipline in its entirety: 


“Would it not be vastly more becoming in Methodism to put 
still higher barriers between itself and a spirit that never builds 
up, but universally tears down the spiritual life? With gambling 
so rampant, with jazz and the dance becoming more and more 
degrading, and the greatest amusement enterprise of the age 
becoming so corrupt that its frightened sponsors pay a ‘king’s 
ransom’ for some one with sufficient moral standing to ‘reform’ 
the business and add to it a much-needed respectability, is it any 
time for Methodism, that most aggressive force for righteous- 
ness, both personal and general, to take any backward step? 

“The paragraph should be retained because there seems to be 
a moral and religious crisis in the world to-day, a literal ‘Arma- 
geddon,’ and Methodism should face this, as she has faced every 
other challenge, with an unyielding determination to make no 
compromise of any kind with a spirit that has always been, is 
now, and doubtless ever will be so antagonistic and destructive 
to a life of vital piety. In a time of serious war, that is testing 
to its very foundations every resource, both material and human, 
of a nation, there can not be any place for pacificism. . . . When 
there is sweeping over the world an unparalleled wave of faith- 
blighting worldliness; when men and women are being shaken to 


their very moral foundations and many are being carried 
away by the false promises of the “pleasure devil,’ surely it is 
no time for Methodism either to ‘lift the ban’ or take any action 
that could be so interpreted.” 


A NEW SUMMONS TO CHRIST 


YEAR OF EVANGELISM to increase the power and 
A influence of the churches is being prepared by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
and already, we are told, the response to the proposal is an 
encouraging indication of the vitality of faith throughout the 
country. ‘Amid the sounds of doctrinal controversy and the 
portents of religious conflict, which have been unhappily evident 
of late,” says the Chicago Evening Post, ‘it is good to hear the 
summons to the great task of telling the good news and of urging 
man everywhere to accept its offer of deliverance.’’ No better 
way would be found to meet disruptive tendencies within the 
church or to answer the criticisms of those who stand aloof than 
to center the Church’s thought and effort on the fact that it 
has a message for men which carries the solution for their prob- 
lems if it be interpreted in terms of personal social life. Of 
course there will be variety in method and presentation; ‘but 
there will be one aim—to arouse in the minds and souls of men 
a sense of their need of God, and to help them find Him.” 

Much stress has been put in recent years on the social gospel. 
But the stress has not been greater than the need. It is of 
vital importance that Christ’s teachings should be emphasized 
in the social, economic and political relationship of men. Other- 
wise, continues The Post, 


‘Religion fails; faith in God sinks to the level of magic, if it 
can not be demonstrated that the interests and activities which 
absorb so much of men’s thought and effort—which claim six 
days out of every week of life—are convertible to the carrying 
out of God’s plan, to the fulfilment of men’s highest destiny as 
sons of God. 

‘No evangelism for our day which overlooks this fact can meet 
the challenge of the world it professes to serve, or satisfy the 
immense significance of the message it seeks to proclaim. A 
‘full gospel,’ to use a phrase of which many earnest Christians 
are fond, must mean a gospel of every phase of human life— 
a gospel for business and industry and government. It seems to 
us vain to preach the ideals of Jesus for the individual if the 
preaching does not go all the way and show that these ideals 
comprehend every institution essential to the existence of 
organized society.” 


But it must be émphasized that the beginning of social redemp- 
tion lies in the redemption of the individual. ‘‘The conversion 
of the collective instrumentalities of life to the service of God’s 
purpose is possible only as the motive and aim of the individuals 
who use them are converted to such service. Evangelism must 
deal with individuals.” 


“This truth, which was uppermost in the teaching of Jesus, 
is finding new illustration and illumination to-day in the light 
which psychology throws upon the problems of life. If sociology 
seemed to subordinate the individual to the group, psychology 
is replacing the emphasis upon his importance. With the help 
of both, religion is getting a clearer vision of the work which it 


_has to do, and of the way in which it must be done. It is seeing 


the individual more clearly in his relation to his environment; © 
it is understanding better the inner problems of the former, . 
and the reactions of the latter. It is learning how to apply its 
evangelism to the needs of life; how to express it in terms which 
are not strange to modern habits of thought. 

“The old type of revivalism is passing. At the heart of it 
was the same impulse, the same purpose which constrains us’ 
to-day. ‘God so loved the world’ remains the flaming truth 
which men need. ‘Christ and Him crucified’ is to-day, as in 
Paul’s day, the supreme expression of that love. No evangelism 
can count for anything which does not hold true to these funda- — 
mentals. But it will reinterpret them in the light of the larger 
knowledge which has come to us; it will reapply them to fit the 
demands of the widened and more complex life of man,” 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


yu EN Harold Vinal writes of the 
W sea, it seems to be at our dooryard. 
He has a series in Contemporary Verse 
(October), and we omit only one: 


SEA WINDOWS 


By Harorip VINAL 


ISLAND BORN 


My mother loved the way of ships that go, 

Out to the sea, their prows against the foam, 
She loved the way of ocean mews and so, 

It was not strange an island was my home, 
Or that I cried first in an island house, 

Or in a sea town sought my earliest words; 
My mother loved the drizzling of boughs, 

She loved the crying of out-going birds. 


My mother’s folk have many things to tell, 
Of vessels that went by the village Inn, 

Of tugs and freighters and the lighthouse bell, 
The talk of seamen when the fog is in. 

My mother loved reefs where the breakers foam— 
It was not strange an island was my home. 


FOG 


There’s a fog coming into the quay, 
God be kind to those who must go to sea. 


God bless those who strain and strain, _ 
With anxious eyes from a hill house pane. 


I have seen a fog blowing in from the South, 
Running a knife along one’s mouth. 


I have heard a wind when it blows hard, 
And trees are dripping in the yard. 


God be kind to each sailor lad, 
Who goes out when the weather’s bad. 


God be kind to the women who peer 
For a vessel this time of the year. 


May the saints keep women safe whose men 
Want to take to the sea again. 


ISLANDER 


If you've never seen a tanker come in from sea, 
You can’t know the thing that’s troubling me. 


If you've never stood in the white moonrise, 
And heard the straining anchors rise, 


What do you know of a crying loon, 
Moaning under an August moon, 


Nor the chanties sailors sing all the time, 
Who have only a hill to climb? 


AT PARTING 


There's a place I must go when my songs are done, 
Where there’s only sea and the sinking sun. 


And it’s not a hill where I would lie, 
Or in any valley under the sky. 


There’s a place I must go when life is through, 
_ A grave’s a grave and it’s not for two. 


Steer your course where the last reefs are— 
And sail till you come to a star! 


Human frailties are nicely set forth in 
this aphoristic form in the Kansas City 
Times: 


THE SUPERSTITIOUS VOGUE 
By Lown W. WREN 


Some people carry charms to bring them luck, 
And look for sighs that promise happiness; 
For who foretells when Fortune runs amuck, 
And ships go wrong? Who then does aught but 
guess 


v 


Where lies despair, and where, the harbor gate? 
Believing in his star a man decides 

Heis immune from any ruse of Fate 
And straightway sails to brave a thousand tides. 


Revile it, scorn it, yet the vogue prevails. 
Men knock on wood lest evil should appear. 

Thirteen is shunned and Friday, too, assails 
Stout hearts that quail before no other fear. 

He dreads ill luck who sees across his way 

_ A cat whose fur is more like night than day. 


Tue Swinburnian measure still has its 
potency., We welcome the versifiers back 
into the#rhythmic fold. The Lyric West 
presents this: 

LOSS 


By Exumor? OC. Tancoun 
Just for a fragment of morning we two were 


together, Y ' 
Trail joined trail in the hills, and. we rode to 
the west. 5 
Chance-met comrades in youth and the upland 
weather, 


Wasting our priceless minutes in banter and jest. 


Short was the way, but I learned life’s song from 
her singing, 
Learned from her slow, sweet smile, and the 
“gray of her eyes, 
Saw with new vision the clustered yucca. bells 
swinging, 
Thrilled to the beauty of white peaks meeting 
the skies. ; 


How could I know that the hills would grow dark 
-with her going? 
Laughing, I watched her ride into the south, 
and away. 
Mine was a living gleam of the high god’s 
bestowing; 
Lightly I tossed it aside in the spirit of play. 


I should have put aside all things, and made her 
road my road, 
I should have followed her down to the ends of 
the earth. 
Blind, I have followed the dim trails, missing 
love’s highroad: 
She could have led me to honor, and glory, 
and worth, 


Mine was the folly of wisdom, and mine the trans- 
gressing. 
Now I must keep through time’s blurring, and 
treasure for gain, a 
The grace of a white throat, formed for a man’s 
caressing, 
Brown hair, and a girl’s wrist bent to the bridle 
rein, 


We take this to be a perfect rendering 
of autumn mood, when nature begins to 
fold her wings and ean listen. It is in 
the New York Times: 


UNQUIET EARTH 


By Lovisrt Driscoiu 

When they call earth quiet 

I think they do not know 
How life surges 

In wave on wave of power, 
The old earth shakes with 

Things that grow 
And laughter of dead women 

Caught in a scarlet flower, 


When they call earth quiet 
I think they have not seen 
Old roads covered and 
Old paths lost. 
There is nothing more restless 
Than small, fine green 
That stirs in the seed that 
The wind has tossed. 


The old earth mother 
In every field and thicket 
Uncovers and recovers, 
Bearing without rest. 
Eggs and sprouts and lichens, 
Mouse and worm and cricket, 
And wild red honey at 
Her warm brown breast! 


Seed that dies to live again 
And no man understanding, 
Sour green fruit that loves the sun 
But waits till frost for sweet; 
And that old word of dust to dust, 
Destiny commanding, 
Flower and fruit and seed to make 
The year complete! 


The earth is never beaten; 
She has harvests in wild places, 
The bear knows the berry, 
The fox knows the grape, 
And all the old dead in her 
Come out with flower faces; 
She trembles with the forces 
That quiver and escape. 


When men call earth quiet 
I think they do not know 
.How root calls to root 
And: breaks the brown clod, 
They’ve never watched the woods come 
Where men no longer go 
And eat, the long road where 
Our feet once trod. 


HERE are two specimens of ‘‘columnar”’ 
verse, from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 


ETERNAL DIANA 


By Dorotuy Dow 
I kissed your mouth into flame while the wee 
winds whimpered 
Deep in the hills—and the stars dropped lower— 
and low ies 
Crept the shadows about us: have you forgotten 
Thousands of ages ago? 


You were Endymion. . . . Far in the forests and 


sedges 
Beauty seeped in a flare, and the cliffs above _ 
Rang with the notes of your laughter. . . . You 
were Endymion: , 
I was the Moon of your love! 


' DUSK 


By CABALLERO 
A pitchy pine-branch laid against 
The rich red-orange of an Autumn moon: 
The wild ducks call across the marsh; 
And from the purple shadows of the wood 
Three spotted deer mince to the water’s edge. 


Prrnars there are such lovers to-day 
as this one depicted in The Outlook (New 
York). It is not the note we hear com- 
monly from youth. 


ONE LOVER 
By Davm Morton 

He wore her love in secret, pridefully—_ 
Not in the street where men were proud and blind; — 
Knowing full well—aye, none so well as he— 
That crowns are not becoming to his kind. 
Humble enough and drab and dull of face, 
He went unguessed about the careless town, - 
. . the market- 


Thinking \of Old World tales . 
place . 
The gossips . . . and a queen who loved a clown. 


He would not draw that whispering round his ears, 

With women wagging tongues in every door, 

aN like laughing boys with sticks and 
eers ;— 

But in his half-bewildered heart he wore 

A secret crown, and played at being king, 

Believing somehow this incredible thing. 
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in one apartment amused themselves by crawling through holes 
in the walls from one room to another. Elsewhere the smoke from 
a blacksmith shop came up through holes in the floor and nearly 
suffocated the people who called the place home. 

All this was supplemented by testimony from John J. Murphy, 
former Tenement House Commissioner, that families had gone 
back to live in the buildings which were abandoned ten years 
ago as unfit. There were leaks in the roof, leaks in the plumbing, 
tales of filth, of familiarities so loathesome as to be unprintable. 
And throughout it all ran the inference that the Tenement 
Department has fallen down on the job of enforcing necessary 
repairs. 

Even among these people, the social workers testified, the 
landlords were resorting to all sorts of devices to raise rent. 
Electric lights or some other improvement would be installed; 
up would go the rent. Gas fixtures would be removed, and the 
tenant had the choice of living in the dark or paying the increase 
he could not afford. The tenant could not move, because there 
are no vacancies at the rentals he could afford to pay. 

There is a steady increase in the number of mothers who are 
forced to go to work to help the other wage-earners support the 
family. More children are being turned into the day nurseries. 
One low-priced flat was offered for rent and twenty persons were 
ready to take it ‘‘sight unseen.”’ Baily B. Burritt of the Associa- 


YOUNGSTERS WHOSE “NORMAL” WEIGHT IS BELOW NORMAL 


Due to conditions resulting from overcrowding in the tenements, it was brought out at the New 
York investigation of housing conditions, the weight of the children, in extensive districts, averages 
from five to fifteen pounds below the weight accepted as normal elsewhere. 


tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor reduced the thing 
to figures in a study of 550 families of the very poor. 

Their average rental is $19.30 per month, as against $16.30 
which they were paying in 1920, and their average income is $75 


amonth. In the 550 families there were fifteen instances of eight , 


persons living in three rooms, three cases of nine in three rooms, 
two instances of ten in three rooms, and one family of twelve 
dwelling in three so-called rooms, which combined would not 
equal the living-room in a Park Avenue apartment. 


Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, Chairman of the Child Welfare 
Board, followed with a study of 600 ‘‘average families,’ showing 
the amount of light that permeates to these rooms. Of 338 three- 
room apartments, each of which had an average of nearly five 
persons, she reported:) 


There were 199 that had three windows, ninety had only two 
windows, and forty-nine had but one window for the three rooms. 
Of 122 four-room apartments, twenty-two had only two windows. 
One four-room apartment had only one window. Some of these 
people never see daylight, the investigators were told. 

In one cellar, rental $15, two Italian families were found 
“doubling up.” Fire-escapes were described as ‘‘rotten’’ or so 
blocked with boxes as to be useless. 

Even such poor people as these were forced to pay a $10 
“‘bonus”’ if they hoped to get other quarters. The one demand 
voiced by the settlement house witnesses was ‘‘homes”’’ for these 
people. 
definite being the proposal of Justice Panken that the city be 
empowered to undertake municipal housing. 

“During the summer,” said Miss Coff, ‘‘we conducted a school 
for 400 children. We found most of them under weight—between 
five and seventeen pounds. If a child was six or seven pounds 
under weight, Dr. Bosky would not recommend anything. He 
would say this was the normal size for an East Side child now. 


But of concrete suggestions there were few, the most. 


In a very small number of homes I found the condition was due 
to neglect. It was the housing condition foremost. 

“The very greatest cause of their underweight is that they do 
not get sufficient sleep. The family consists of five or Six. — There 
are no doors; there is no privacy. ‘The gas 1s burning until 12 or 
1 o’clock. There is no air. Four sleep in a back bedroom with 
one window. When they get up in the morning they are not able 
to eat breakfast. They are tired and nervous and disturbed. 

The settlement workers agreed that when the rent is raised, 
food is one of the first items to be sacrificed, as the rent has to be 
paid. 

‘‘Where Can Poor Families Live?’’ asks the editor of the 
New York Evening Post, getting at the basic facts and figures be- 
hind conditions such as have been described. It appears from 
expert testimony on both sides, continues the writer, that: 


‘ 


To speak of housing for the unskilled workers as an | “emer- 
gency” is to obscure the real situation. The situation disclosed 
at the hearings is a duplicate of that disclosed by many investiga- 
tions since the legislative inquiry of 1857. There have never been 
enough decent houses at a price that the poorest paid can afford. 
They have always had to inhabit tenements that were over- 


crowded, filthy, dilapidated, dark, and lacking in plumbing. The 


Tenement House Commission of 1900 
that gave us our distinction between 
‘new law’ and ‘“‘oldlaw”’ housesfound 
350,000 dark rooms. In 1916 the city 
had nearly 3,000 tenements without 
proper sewerage connections. It was 
testified that in three years only one 
tenement has been built in the city to 
rent at $10 a room (per month). Out 
of 2,282 apartments advertised re- 
cently, only forty-five had rooms at 
twelve dollars. 


Speaking for the landlords, on the 
other side of the controversy, Professor 
Samuel McCune Lindsay presented 
a brief in which he maintained that, 
in the higher priced apartments at 
least, New York City has kept pace 
with its expansion in population. In 
response to questions, he said that the 
shortage of New York housing accom- 
modations was ‘‘largely psychologi- 
eal,’’ since, in the last three years and 
nine months, ‘‘accommodations for 
nearly 500,000 persons had been made 
available, while the population had increased 300,000.”" He 
admitted, however, that none of the additional construction 
“was of any benefit to the average wage-earner, who could pay 
up to $10 or $12a room,” and said that the suffering among the 
poorer classes was ‘‘a question rather of poverty than of hous- 
ing.” Further arguments in favor of the owners and agents 
were produced, when witnesses asserted that: 


It was not fair to compare rents to-day with prices in 1914, 
because ten years ago rents were not bringing a fair return on the 
investments. Hardly more than 4 or 5 per cent. was the usual 
return at that time, it was stated, and in many cases the income 
was much lower and resulted in actual deficits. 

Figures showing the increased costs of maintaining houses were 
read into the record. These indicated wages for elevator boys and 
other help has gone up 100 per cent. in ten years, that coal prices 
have risen about the same, and that the cost of repairs and deco- 
rations have gone up between 100 and 300 per cent. 

Owners also complained of acts of vandalism on the part of 
tenants and declared ruefully that they never tried to sue tenants 
because they felt it would be impossible to recover under present 
circumstances unless they actually caught the tenants defacing 
the apartments and committing acts of destruction. . 

One of the chief grievances, and upon this one every agent 
dwelt, was that hold-over tenants who remain in possession of > 
their apartments without a lease frequently move out at the 
beginning of the summer, leaving the apartment vacant for 
months. The upkeep, of course, is added to the expense of main- _ 
taining the building, they said, and this keeps rents up. They 
asked the commission to advocate the enactment of a law that 
would make a hold-over tenant remain in ‘possession for one year 
and not move out at will, with or without notice and frequently © 
owing rent. 


It was alleged also that Justices in the Municipal Courts 
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S QU I B B WEE kK- November 3% to 10th 


The Squibb Week emblem 


Look for the drug store displaying this 
emblem during Squibb Week 


Suggestions 
for your medicine cabinet 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic 
Squibb’s Cold Cream 
Squibb’s Benzoinated Cream 
Squibb’s Rochelle Salt _ 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder 
Squibb’s Scdium Bicarbonate 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Powder 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular 
Squibb’s Glycerin Suppositories 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 

Squibb’s Castor Oil 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb’s Milk Sugar 

Squibb’s Zinc Stearate 
Squibb’s Nursery Powder 


Loperight 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, N. ¥. 


T is a real comfort to know that 

you have pure, reliable products 
in your medicine cabinet whenever 
an emergency arises, or your phy- 
sician advises their use. 


You need these products often. 
Squibb Week is the best time in 
all the year to buy them. From 
Nov. 3rd to Nov. 10th, druggists 
who display the emblem shown 


above will give you one fifty-cent 


tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream free, 
with every $1.00 purchase of Squibb 
Medicine Cabinet Requisites, such 
as Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt, Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia and Squibb’s 
Castor Oil. ; 


No doubt, you are already famil- 


iar with the unsurpassed quality of 


Squibb Products. For more than 
sixty years, they have been recog- 


SPECIAL OFFER 
during Squibb Week 


Many times this winter you will have 
need for certain medicine cabinet requi- 
sites. You can get them during Squibb 
Week in an unusually advantageous way 
—$1.50 value for every $1.00 purchase. 


nized by physician and pharmacist 
alike as the highest standard of 
purity and reliability. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, given free 
with every $1.00 purchase of Squibb 
Medicine Cabinet Requisites, is one 
of the greatest achievements of all 
times for the preservation of sound 
teeth and healthy gums. It is made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, 
and therefore effectively counteracts 
mouth acidity. A correct dentifrice 
for adults and children, 


Don’t fail to take advantage of 
this special offer to get all the Squibb 
Products you will need. Check over 
the list suggested for your medicine 
cabinet. Take it to your druggist 
—and be sure to ask for your free 


tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream with 


every $1.00 purchase of Squibb 
Medicine Cabinet Requisites, 


SQUIBB 


aD 
THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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unduly favored tenants and that even in some cases when the 
courts directed verdicts for the landlords, juries disregarded the 
instructions and returned verdicts for the tenants. 

BE. C. MeNulty, of counsel for the Real Estate Board, declared 
that the juries were ‘‘of the tenants, for the tenants and largely 
by the tenants,” adding, ‘‘and that’s what you call administra- 
tion of justice.” Mr. Stoddard, referring to the quoted remarks 
of one Municipal Court Justice, who said the cases in his court 
were several years behind, asked: ‘‘What chance has a landlord 
if his case will not be reached until 1927?” 


The New York Herald, imprest by the arguments of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay and the Real Estate Board, concludes a long edi- 
torial recapitulation with the opinion that: 


If we were as crowded as we were in 1920 and 1921, New York 
would have to be larger than it is by 165,744 of population. That 
margin of safety has been created by the tremendous building 
operations of the past three years. 

Reports of the Tenement House Department show that the 
trend of recent construction has been toward smaller apartments. 


Whereas 1912 construction was at the rate of 4.15 rooms to the. 


apartment, the 1922 average was 3.79 rooms. However, enough 
more apartments have been built of late to give each New 


WHERE A WHOLE CITY IS CROWDED INTO ONE BLOCK 


Between 3,500 and 4,000 persons live in each of these city blocks, with results in unsanitary and over- 
crowded conditions that endanger both health and morals—and conditions are said to be growing worse. 


Yorker .241 of an apartment, as compared to .235 in 1920, which 
appears to have been our most crowded period. 

Unless the witnesses before the housing commission can refute 
the Lindsay figures, they are not going to make much of a case 
for the retention of the rent laws beyond next February. 


Most of the other New York papers, including The Times, 
World, Tribune, Evening Post and Wall Street Journal, are neither 
so optimistic nor so confident that the rent laws may be dis- 
pensed with. One of the worst features of the situation. these 


editors point out, is that the present tenement house laws, - 


especially those intending to make for safety and sanitary con- 
ditions, are being disregarded. The New York Tribune 
reports: 


If all the building regulations applicable to tenement houses 
were suddenly enforced, New York would appear as if it had been 
shaken by an earthquake. Of the 104,451 buildings registered as 
tenement houses, more than half would have to be either demol- 
-ished or reconstructed, and the several million persons occupying 
apartments thus affected would be homeless. There would be 
wholesale evictions from what are known as ‘‘old law” tenements, 
which are cheap apartments in buildings permitted to stand be- 
cause they existed before the enactment of the tenement house 
law of 1901. 

In brief, according to Frank Mann, Tenement House Com- 
missioner, while the laws governing tenement houses are whole- 
some and proper, their literal enforcement during the housing 
shortage would be impracticable, even if there were enough 
inspectors to examine them every six months, as the law requires. 
The present staff of 223 inspectors, of whom only 160 are available 
for inspecting old buildings, is sufficient to take care only of com- 


Nee 


plaints of violations, 100,000 of which are reported annually, Mr. 
Mann says. He has asked for thirty more. 

It developed from an examination of the records that there are 
more “old law” tenements in greater New York than there are 
buildings of a more modern type. The total number of tenements 
of all kinds registered on September 30 last was 104,451. These 
had 1,027,784 apartments. Of this number 73,659 were “old 
law”? tenements, containing more than 700,000 apartments with 
about 2,000,000 persons occupying them. In a word, a great 
part of the city’s inhabitants live in apartment houses con- 
sidered to be of an antiquated type. ; 

When the law was enacted in 1901 it was not made retroactive 
as to tenements then existing, because it was believed that it 
would entail remodeling practically the entire city. It was felt 
the old tenements would gradually disappear and the new law 
would be made generally effective throughout the city as new 
tenements were built. Yet in the last twenty-two years only 
10,000 of the old tenements have been demolished or converted 
into business property. ; 

Amplifying his assertion made before the State Housing Com- 
mission that from 25,000 to 30,000 persons would be homeless 
if the building inspectors closed up 5,000 illegally constructed 
tenement houses, Mr. Mann said yesterday that in a strict 
interpretation of the law more than 75 per cent. of all apartment 
houses in the city violated the law 
in some respect. He said a majority 
of the city’s population would be 
homeless if at the time the letter of 
the law were rigidly enforced. 

“T should say that 75 per cent. 
of the tenement houses _ violate 
the law in some respect,’ said Mr. 
Mann. ‘‘When it is recalled that 
4,416,000 New Yorkers live in apart- 
ments it can be imagined what havoe 
would result if an attempt were made 
to enforce the law literally, even if we 
had enough inspectors to go round, 
which we have not. The law con- 
templates that we shall inspect each 
of the 104,451 tenement houses in the 
city every six months. That is a phy- 
sical impossibility. Hach inspection 
means two or three visits, first to see 
whether there is a violation and 
secondly to see that a remedy has been 
applied. All we can do at present is 
to take care of the complaints of vio- 
lations.” 


What’s going to be done, ask the 
New York publicists and _ editors, 
about this situation, as well as about 
the allied fact that apartments to rent 
at from $10 to $12 a room per month are not profitable? 
The World cites the experience of London and Paris, and 


‘says that housing projects for wage-earners must be looked 


after by the Government, as was found necessary there. The 
New York Leader, a labor paper with a Socialistic trend, is for 
the same general idea, with fewer reservations and more empha- 
sis. The Times thinks that the ‘only sound solution will come 
through the extension of the transportation facilities, so that the 
multitudes gathered in the great heart of the city by day ean be 
more widely and expeditiously distributed.” The Evening Post 
agrees that this idea will help, but adds: 


New York should have faced before this the question of direct 
public intervention, after the fashion of England, Holland, 
Germany, Australasia, and other lands. These nations have 
gone far beyond tax exemption, providing loans and other assis- 
tance to non-commercial housing companies and cooperative 
societies. We also will have to realize that a problem-so stub- 
born calls for long-term measures. 


Definite recommendations put into the record of the investi- _ 
gating committee include provisions that, in the first place, - 
emergency rent laws should be extended three years oafter 
February, 1924. Also that: ‘ : 


The act, if extended, should modify the tax exempt proviso so 
that it would apply only to moderate-priced houses. 

Courts should be empowered hereafter to permit rent 
reductions, if borne out by the evidence, instead of their 
authority being limited, as now, to sustaining the 
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Picture of a man saving 
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next winter’s fuel 


DELIGHTF UL autumn scene! 

A view that ought to appear in 
every cellar in America where heat- 
ing pipes are improperly covered or 
bare—and there are thousands of 
them. This man is applying Im- 
proved Asbestocel, so that this house 
will be a much more comfortable 
dwelling than it was last winter, 
when much heat was wasted, prob- 
ably through thin and inefficient pipe 
covering. The man in the picture is 
saving this coming winter’s fuel with 
every running foot of Johns-Manville 
Improved Asbestocel that he applies 
—and you know what fuel cost you 
last winter, and how hard it was to 
get, 

You don’t know now how much 
or how little coal you can get this 
winter—but you can know this: you 
will save tons of that coal by apply- 
ing Improved Asbestocel over bare 
pipes or in place of pipe covering that 
conceals the pipes but does not really 
insulate them. 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


mR 
PREVENTION 
PREM TS 


If you are building, be sure that all 


the risers in the walls are covered as. 


well as cellar pipes, flues and the 
furnace body. 

Note that word ‘‘Improved.”’ It’s 
a question of construction which 
your plumbing or heating man will 
gladly explain. . 

By actual test, Improved Asbes- 
tocel saves more fuel per dollar of 
cost. There is a red band on the 
inside end of each length so that 
you may readily identify it. 

Now is the time to buy Improved 
Asbestocel; don’t put it off. Last 
year, on the eve of winter, many 
householders were disappointed. To 
insure your home against cold and 
discomfort, phone your plumbing or 
heating man to-day. Or mail the 
coupon below. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dept. B3 


Madison Avenue at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 59 Large Cities 
For Canada: 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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. Improved 
Asbestocel , 


= SAVES coal 
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Get him into 
your cellar to-day 


The same people who repair 
your furnace and piping will in- 
stall Improved Asbestocel for 
you. Plumbers, steamfitters, 
sheet-metal workers and venti- 
lating concerns all over the 
country apply it. 


Important! 


Improved Asbestocel may be 
able to save so much more fuel 
than your present covering that 
it will pay for its installation 
in a few months. One of the 
men listed above can tell you 
upon inspection. Find out! 


“Bare Pipes 
Fuel.” 
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Improved 
_ Asbestocel can 
help my heating © 
6, plant do a Fetter 


job. 
Send me the booklet, 


Waste 
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Adjusto ite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Pat. U.S. A., Canada 
and Foreign Countries 


The LAMP 
with the CLAMP 


Clamps—Stands—Hangs 
READ by Adjusto-Jite 


Clamp it on your bed or chair. Makes your 
reading a luxurious delight. 


WRITE by Adjusto-lite. 


Clamp or stand it on desk or typewriter table— 
lights your work, shades your eyes. 


SEW by Adjusto-ite 


Clamp it anywhere on sewing machine 
or on table or chair. 


STUDY by Adjusto-Jite 


Save the young folks’ sight. Clamp it anywhere 
—instantly adjustable. 


SHAVE by Adjusto-Jite 


Clamp it on the mirror or any place conyenient 
and adjust the light to any angle you want. 


WORK by Adjusto-Jite 


FARBERWARE PROD! 


On your drawing board or desk or bench or in 
your garage—clamp it wherever convenient. 


Adjustoite 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The lamp of a thousand uses. Solid 
brass; handsome, durable and compact; 
a quality product throughout. Appro- 
ptiate for any room of any home. Clamp 
is felt-lined—can’t scratch. 5-yr. guaran- 
tee. Complete with 8-ft. cord and 2-piece 
standard plug. Price $5. 


Make sure you get the genuine 
Adjusto-Lite. The name is on 
the carton and on the clamp. 
Sold by live dealers everywhere. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A. and Canada: brass, $5; bronze, 
nickel or white enamel finish, $5.50. West of 
Mississippi River and Canadian Rockies, and 
in Maritime Provinces, 25c per lamp additional. 
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rental when the landlord petitions for 
an. increase. 

A penal clause should be added in the 
case of landlords convicted of keeping the 
security money advanced by tenants, and 
in every case they should be required to 
make the refund within a stipulated 
period, such as one year. 

The Board of Health and Tenement 
House Department are doing their best 
with an inadequate inspection personnel, 
which should be doubled in some districts. 

A system of State loans on moderate 
priced homes should be inaugurated. 


An investigation, recently completed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
of New York City, is said to indicate that 
New York is suffering only from an 
exaggerated form of a trouble which, it 
appears, extends all over the country. 
The survey shows, according to the 
bulletin in which it is summarized, that 
‘“‘rents for wage-earners’ homes are higher 
than at any time during the previous nine 
years, and that they stood generally 
during the past summer at about 75% 
above the pre-war level.” The bulletin 
concludes: 


Taking the last four-month period for 
which the conference board has figures, 
that ending in July, 1923, it is found that in 
60 out of 161 cities from which reports were 
received, there had been an average in- 
crease in rents, and 16 decreases. In the 
remaining 85, rents remained unchanged. 
Thirty-two cities of the 161 reporting 
averaged rent increases of more than 100 
per cent. since 1914. Some of the largest 
cities in the country were in this group, 
such as Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles 
with a population of more than a million 
each, Milwaukee with nearly 500,000 and 
Jersey City with nearly 300,000. 

In Denver, Portland (Oregon), and Roches- 
ter, each with a population between 250,000 
and 500,000, rent increases since July, 1914, 
averaged between 91 per cent. and 100 per 
cent.; in Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, New- 
ark, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Washington, rents were 61 per cent. to 90 
per cent. higher; and in Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh, 71 per cent. and 80 per cent. 
higher. This enumeration takes into ac- 
count only the largest industrial centers. 
Cities with smaller populations show the 
same tendency. On the other hand, a few 
important places like Baltimore, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Missouri, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco and Seattle 
reported increases in rents somewhat 
less than the average for the country as a 
whole. ' 

The tendency of rents has been clearly 
upward, however, in the past summer, and 
few of those which reported to the National 
Industrial Conference Board expected a 
decline in the near future, unless in particu- 
lar localities where, for the time being, 
increased industrial activity had brought 
an increase in population with a consequent 
demand for increased housing, industrial 
activity should again fall off. Scarcity of 
accommodations, the high e¢ st of such 
buildings as are being erected, and increased 
cost of upkeep and taxes serve to raise and 
keep up the rents of average houses in 
average communities, 
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WOMEN AND ’PLANES VS. FOREST 
FIRES 


T costs $50 to drop a lighted cigaret 

anywhere in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada. That is not only a pertinent 
pointer for anybody intending to visit, 
that section of the hemisphere, but also’ 
an indication of what fire means up there. 
It means almost as much in a good many 
of our heavily timbered Far Western States, 
however, and hardly any part of our coun- 
try is free from the flame peril, which is 
especially menacing at this time of the 


Copyrighted by Paul Thompson 


AN EYE IN THE WILDERNESS 


There is a voice, also, in the radio equipment 
of this fire-patrol plane; and on occasion it 
carries a portable gasoline pump. 


year. Nevertheless, million-dollar forest 
fires are becoming rarer, and the chief 
reason is said to lie in the introduction of | 
two new recruits to the fire-fighting 
forees—women and airplanes. The forest 
ranger still bears the brunt of the continual 
battle against the flames that each year 
destroy from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
worth of our forests, but his new allies 
give him an advantage. Women as watch- 
ers for forest fires are something new, ad- 
mits a recent reporter of their activities, 
who calls them ‘‘a product of an age that 
has chopped down the hedges around the 
Victorian Rose Garden and let women find 
out what interesting things there are be- 
yond the home wicket.’”” They are em- 
ployed as fire-spotters, and their work has 
been found especially valuable in the moun- 
tains of Oregon and Washington. Up in 
Canada, ’planes, combined with radio, 
have been tried out in the huge forests 
south of Hudson Bay. The planes not 
only carry watchers and radio outfits, but 
also very efficient portable pumps. With 


Modern steam and hot 
water heating is an exact 
science as expressed in 
Capitol Boiler installa- 
tions. 


There are no elements of 


uncertainty or speculation 


because thirty years of 


research and engineering 
experience have evolved 
the fully pereces heating 
units. 
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For large installations or 
small ones, Capitol Boilers 
are a safe, sane and utterly 
dependable specification. 


Heating Contractors will 
heartily endorse this state- 
ment because they know 
that Capitols have never 
failed them. They appreci- 
ate, furthermore, the 
broadest written guarantee 


in the boiler field. 


“oe _UNITED ‘STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
. General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices . 
*Columbus . *Chicago 
*Cincinnati *Indiana lis 

*Detroit *Milwaukee 
stocks carried at points indicated by star 


*Minneapolis eae City 

e: 
He eet one *pectiand, Ore. 
*St. Louis *Louisville 


*Bos *Brooklyn 
<Sorinetetd. Bicss- *Harrison, N. J. 

“*Portiand, Me *P Philadelphia 
New York . *Baltimore 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
*Cleveland 
*Warehou 
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Your Milk is pure 
when you get it 
KEEP {IT SO 


ae the way from the cow 10 
your doorstep your milk 
is protected by your milkman. 


But, in your home, you are 
responsible. Germs swarm. 
Thumbs and ice-picks are used 
where sanitation should be 
most carefully observed. Milk 
is polluted. You and your 
children suffer. 


Itissounnecessary. Perfec- 
tion Milk Bottle Cape give 
complete protection. They lift 
by a reinforced tab which will 
not tear off. Use them over 
and over. 


Try them yourself. We'll 
send you a month’s supply 
FREE. There’s no trouble, nc 
expense; no bothersome sales- 
man will call. Simply mail the 
coupon for a month’s free 
supply of caps. Then tell your 
milkman you want him to use 
them on your milk bottles in 
the future. 


Just mail the coupon. 


tlle 
- AND PROTECT 
IT WITH 


ERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 


This is the Perfection 
Milk Bottle Cap with 
the Reinforced Tal 
that won't tear off. 
Use it time after time. 
It keeps your milk free 
from dirt and odors. 


THE 


L.D.10 


SMITH-LEE CO, 
537 Fitch St., 
Oneida, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please 

send me a month’s eupply of 

Perfection Caps, 
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their aid, says a writer in The Canadian 
Forest and Outdoors (Ottawa), Canada 
hopes to cut down her bill of $14,500,000 
which her approximately six thousand 
forest fires cost her every year. 


This method of fire-fighting might be 


| called an advance in the mechanics of the 


situation. Regarding the new human ele- 
ment, the women who now watch our for- 
ests, Helen H. Smith writes in the New 
York World: 

Up in high towers of glass and steel that 
project above the tops of the pines, the 
women fire lookouts keep their watch on 
the timber country of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. There are half a dozen of them, all 


( hi: Ws 
Courtesy of the New York *‘World’* 
A WOMAN WITH A “FIRE-FINDER” ON A MOUNTAIN TOP 


The sights, swinging over a circular map, show the position of the tell-tale smoke. 


| Forestry District in Portland, Oregon. 


Na 


Gertrude Merrill, and she is a slight, ener- 
getie person whose ordinary occupation is 
nothing more adventurous than being clerk 
in the office of the Sixth United States 


She insistéd that it wasn’t hard. ‘All 
you have'to do when you see smoke is to 
locate it in the fire-finder, which calculates 
the position of any point of the horizon, 
and then telephone as many particulars as 
possible to the forester in your district. 
Sometimes there is a central dispatching 
office covering several districts, and then 
you telephone to them too. 


“The hardest thing is to distinguish be- 


tween a forest fire and smoke from another 
cause, like a sawmill or a camp-fire. The 
dust from a moving band of sheep is also 
often misleading. But you soon learn to 
tell the difference.” 

Women make excellent watchers, accord- 
ing to the forestry officials. ‘‘They are 
conscientious,”’ one said. “A man may yield 
to the temptation to go off hunting or 


Half a 


dozen women, in shacks on mountain peaks, are on guard over the forests of Oregon and Washington. 


told, living in isolation on hazy mountains 
and sweeping the horizon every hour of the 
day for the thin ascending curl that is 


| likely to be the prelude to a charred forest. 


Sleeping in a small shack at night, acting 
as a modern Saint Simeon Stylites during 
the day, and limited in society to the whis- 
pering company of the woods and the once- 
a-week visit of a forest ranger, the woman 
fire lookout leads a life that would hardly 
be regarded as a round of pleasure. Yet 
hundreds of women applied to the Govern- 
ment this year for the privilege of spending 
the summer in loneliness and silence. 

They go up into the mountains about the 
first of July, when the fire season starts, and 
remain on duty for two months and some- 
times three, depending on the locality, on 
the watch through every hour of daylight 
for the trickle of blue smoke which spells 


destruction to thousands of dollars’ worth | 


of timber and sometimes loss of life. Most 
of the day they are in the lookout station, 
built on the highest point of the mountain, 
which is sometimes a rude wooden structure 
open to all the winds, sometimes a tower of 
steel and glass. At night they sleep near 
by, in a rough cabin or in a tent. 

The correspondent met one of the lady 
lookouts, who had a station in eastern 
Oregon last summer. Her name is Mrs. 


’ 


something of that sort, where a woman will — 


stick on the job. And one of our women 
used to beat everybody else in spotting a 
fire. If it happened to be in sight of several 
lookout stations, she was always the first 
to get her report in. In fact, she was so 
zealous that she used frequently to report 
things that weren’t fires. But it’s better to 
have ’em that way.” 

In choosing among applicants preference 
is usually given to local women. But while 
the number of women who actually hold 


lookouts’ positions is comparatively small, 


there are more of them on the mountains 
than the pay-roll shows. 


accompany their husbands on lookout 


duty and do their full share of the work, — 
altho they are not officially listed. In other 


cases two women may arrange to divide the 
salary and the work and so keep each other 
company on the lonely mountain-top. Or 


Sometimes they ~ 


they may do it alone, as do a majority of 


the men. The Government is not particu- 
lar how many or how few undertake the 
task, provided some one is on the watch 
from dawn till dark. 


Up in Canada, where great distances and 


sparse population make forest fires par- 
ticularly hard to fight, they have been <: 
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THE 1924 FRANKLIN SEDAN 


Now Over 60% of Franklin Demand 
30 New Improvements 


SMe 


This outstanding preference for the Frank- 
lin Sedan---more than double the average 
percentage of the industry---is a tribute to 
the many advancements which culminate 
in the 1924 Franklin. 


Thirty improvements add to quietness of 
motor and body, efficiency of lubrication, 
long life, permanency of adjustment, rest- 
ful driving, simple control, complete pro- 
tection and good appearance. 


These notably increase the motoring satis- 
faction derived from the powerful six 
motor, air-pressure cooling system and 
other advancements brought out with the 
Series 10 one year ago. 


Franklin production for 1923 to date is far 


ahead of any previous year. And now over 
80% of the demand is for the Sedan model 
alone. 


There are reasons for this record percentage. 


The Franklin Sedan weighs only 2743 
pounds---from 500 to 2000 pounds less than 
those which claim to compete with it in 
performance. : 


Light weight doesn’t hammer on’ rough 
roads, nor mire in sand, mud or snow. 


It doesn’t pound the life out of tires. 


It adds to riding comfort and it lessens the 
load on the engine. 


And it makes this Sedan the quickest to - 


start and stop, the easiest to steer. 


The Franklin Sedan: is resilient---no rigid 


‘rods or braces to transmit shocks. 


This means protection for the car, comfort 
for the passengers, and sure road-holding 
qualities, under all conditions of service. 
It means that the Franklin Sedan can be 
used when and where others cannot. 


With greater safety! For in no other car is 
the Franklin’s transmission braking system 
duplicated. 


The service brake acts on the drive-shaft, 


where the force is multiplied 39 times and 


‘is delivered equally to the two rear wheels 


by the differential. 


Consequently, Franklin brakes are the safest 
to apply with maximum force at top speed. 


Their power exceeds the brake efficiency 
standard by from 70% to 150%, according 
to speed. 


The sum and substance of Franklin Sedan 
performance is road ability. 


Watch the Franklin Sedan pull away from 
the procession on any road. That tells the 
story. 


Its brilliant new six motor puts it in the 
front ranks for ability on hills and level 
stretches. 


Its wonderful new air-pressure cooling 
system will perform perfectly under any 
conditions. The Franklin Sedan will run 
all day with wide-open throttle without loss 
of power. 


Air-cooling lets you use it in any season. 
Flexibility lets you use it on any road. 
Light weight lets you use it without fatigue 
for hours on end. 


That means a higher average rate of speed--- 


And explains why the Franklin Sedan will 


outdistance any other sedan overaday’srun. | 


With unequaled gasoline and tire economy! 


It is the ideal cold and hot weather Sedan 
the only one that protects itself as well as 
its passengers. It cannot freeze or overheat. 
It has no radiator---uses no water---needs 
no attention. 


The Franklin Sedan knows no handicap ot 
road or weather. No other chassis eases 
shocks so effectively. No other body is 
better built to withstand the strains of the 
hardest service. 


Everything that is new, added to everything 
that the Franklin has previously stood for, 
explains why Franklin Sedans are selling 
over twice as fast as the rate of the entire 
industry. 


Thousands of Franklin Sedan owners can 
confirm our story from actual use. 


A ride of 50 to 500 miles is our method of 


_giving you their experience. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Go barefoot 
with shoes on! 


e 


HOES in the new fashion of comfort. 

, No pinch, no strain, no corns, no tired, 
burning feet. 

Modified Educators, gracefully shaped 
to the bare foot, are worn with all-day- 
long delight. 


The woman who wants to walk in com- 
' fort, yet feel that her feet are becomingly 
dressed, can now have her ideal shoes. 


Unless this trademark is stamped on 
the sole, it is not a Modified Educator. 


MADE FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 


RICE’ HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 
28 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


_ Write for free booklet 
“Going Barefoot With Shoes On.” 
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experimenting with radio-equipped airplane 
patrols. For years fires have been the 
greatest trouble to the northern provinces, 
writes Jack Price in the New York Evening 
World. Little had been accomplished until 
recently, when: 


In desperation the Province of Ontario 
turned to aviation and then to the most 
important of all—radio. The Laurentide 
Air Service, which was enlisted by the On- 
tario Province to fight fire, has at last 
blazed a trail of light and understanding 
for the forest fire-fighters. 

At least eight planes of the SE type are 
now doing fire-patrol work. At present 
only half that number are equipped with 
radio-transmission sets and the others are 
rapidly being loaded with the necessary 
apparatus. The power for transmission is 
derived from a generator driver by a sepa- 
rate small propeller. 

The aerial for broadcasting is on a coil in 
the cockpit and the end is tied to a weight, 
so that when the plane has taken to the air 
the aerial is paid out about 100 to 150 feet. 
The weight keeps it hanging down and from 
interfering with the propeller. A fifty- 
watt oscillating power tube is used and the 
circuit is a feed-back. 

. Generating power is as high as 1,000 
volts, or 250 watts. The sending is usually 
about 555 meters, but can be raised to 900. 
It has been found more practical to send 
on very high wave, in fact most of the send- 
ing is actually being done on about 700 
meters. 

The reason given by Mr. Robinson for the 
high-wave sending is that it is easier to pick 
up with a high-wave receiving set and it 
does not interfere with local sending and 
receiving. 

After it has been received there, the oper- 
ator phones to the nearest forestry ranger’s 
office, and before the plane can return, the 
rangers are there ready to load fire-fighting 
apparatus aboard. 

In turn other rangers who are nearer are 
notified by ground-wire system, and the fire 
is ready for fighting. Many fires have been 
checked this way, and general praise from 
all sources is given for this up-to-date 
method. 

William Robinson, who is the chief radio 
expert with the Laurentide Air Service, is 
responsible for the advance made along 
these lines. He has personally constructed 
all the sets used. He has two receiving sets 
in his tent. Both sets are next to his sleep- 
ing-cot, and he practically lives with a set of 
head-phones on his ears. Only when there 
are no planes in the air can he feel free to go 
about. Of course, no flying is done at night. 

Mr. Robinson surely has a hard proposi- 
tion to overcome. He uses a storage bat- 
tery for his A power, and as he must also 
use the battery for his only light in the 
tent, one can understand that his power is 
quickly absorbed. To recharge his bat- 
tery he has to travel many miles by canoe 
and foot, as the planes can not help him 
there. His main receiving set consists of 
one detector and two steps of audio-fre- 
quency. Hegives asa reason for not using 
radio-frequency is that it multiplies his 
static. 

Now that all sounds strange, but one 
must know the country. He is only a few 
hundred miles south of Hudson Bay, and 
the spot where he is located is practically 
set directly on a mine. The country is rich 


NS 


with nickel ore, and in fact 80 per cent. of 
the nickel in the world is found in this 
region. So it is no surprize that he has 
static. Electric storms are more frequent 
in his location than in any other quarter 
up north. They often cause him to suspend 
operation. It is nothing for the lightning 
to strike down many trees at a time, but 
Robinson plays safe and grounds the outfit 
and smokes a pipe until the storm has 
passed. 

Getting back to the seriousness of the 
situation, the officials have watched these 
experiments, and so far have been pleased 
with the results. To what extent they will 
go can be judged from the way results have 
been accomplished. Rangers in the field 
will eventually be equipped with radio for 
transmission and receiving. 


NO OGLETHORPE BONES FOR 
GEORGIA 

HE British House of Lords was in- 

voked, the State Department at 
Washington was urged to uphold American 
rights, Atlantic cables burned with heated 
messages, and the whole State of Georgia 
was divided into pro- and anti-removal 
camps. It all had to do with the discovery 
of the last resting-place of General James 
EK. Oglethorpe, the Englishman who 
founded the State of Georgia and returned 
to pass his declining years, and be buried, 
in, England. England had forgotten all 
about him, even to the location of his tomb, 
but Georgia has kept his memory green in 
the name of a famous fortress, a monu- 
ment, any number of streets, and a uni- 
versity. Therefore, when Dr. Thornwell 
Jacobs, president of Oglethorpe University, 
finally discovered the Oglethorpe tomb, in 
Cranham, England, the event, it appears, © 
meant even more to Georgia than the dis- 
covery of Tut-Ankh-amen’s tomb, ~ last 
year, meant to the world at large. 

Dr. Jacobs said, according to a dispatch 
to the New York Times, that until he 
undertook to recover the remains, ‘‘very 
little knowledge was at hand regarding 
Oglethorpe’s life and death in England, 
even the Government being unable to tell 
him anything about the birth of the Gen-. 
eral, his career in England, or the place of 
his burial.” The University president is 


| quoted as announcing, from the scene of his 


discovery in Cranham, that: 


“Until we definitely located his ashes, 
General Oglethorpe was almost a nonentity 
so far as England was concerned. The 
passage of a century and a half since his 
death had obliterated his memory from the 
minds of the English people, and had even 
removed his name from English history. 
In fact, it had been entirely forgotten here 
that the General’s last years were passed — 
under a cloud, he having been court- 
martialed for being a member of the Royal- 
ist party. On the other hand, his name,~ 
character and achievements are widely 
known in the southern part of the United 
States, where he left his impress forever. 
in America his greatness lies; therefore 
it is in America that his ashes should rest.” 


As when the question of removing Tut- 
Ankh-amen’s bones came up, some months 
before, there were cries from the British 
public against desecrating a tomb—only in 
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MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
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74" 7 HEN you choose a watch as a gift at 
Christmas time, select a movement 
that your jeweler will recommend and 
insist that it be dressed in a Wadsworth 
Case. And examine especially the recent 
models in Wadsworth White Gold, the 
new precious metal of extreme Pardeess 
which gives to its chased and engraved 
designs the luster of full-cut diamonds. 


Exactly fitting, strong and _ beautiful, 
Wadsworth Cases are admittedly today’s 
finest examples of the art of watch case 


making. For more than thirty years, 
Wadsworth Cases have dressed and pro- 
tected the movements of leading watch 
manufacturers and importers. Many of 
the most popular designs with which you 
are acquainted are Wadsworth creations. 


THE WapsworTH Watcu Case COMPANY, Dayton, Ky., Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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What’s the life 
of a tooth? 


OU can be sure that your 
tooth brush has a lot to say 
about the life of any tooth. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
help to prolong the life of every 
tooth. The curved handle fits 
the mouth and makes it easy to 
clean all the surfaces usually 
hard to reach. 
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Made in three sizes adults’, 
youths’, and children’s; and three 
textures of bristles—hard, me- 
dium, and soft. Get them at any 
store that sells tooth brushes. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brushes are guaranteed and come 
in individual yellow boxes. | If 
you buy one that does not give 
satisfactory service, return it to 
us and we will replace it. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO, 


Florence, Mass., U.S, A. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and 
all over the world. 
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this case the cries were louder and longer 
sustained. The London Morning Post 
opposed the removal, and, in the words of a 
special dispatch to the New York Herald 


Appealed to the public to protest on the 
eround of patriotism and of reverence for 
the dead. 

“We are proud that an Hnglishman 
should deserve such honors as are sug- 
gested by the people of Georgia,’ said 
the newspaper, ‘‘but his fame is the more 
reason why England should cherish him.” 


The London Times also joined the pro- 
testers. From never having heard of General 
Oglethorpe before, the British publie be- 
came so stirred by the Georgia University 
president’s proposal that the old General 
became one of the leading topies of the day. 
Evelyn Wrench, Secretary of the Hnglish- 
Speaking Union, wrote to the London 
Times: 

General Oglethorpe was born an English- 
man and died an Englishman, and I can 
not for the life of me see how English- 
speaking friendship will be improved by 
removing his remains. 

Dr. Jacobs threatened that, as the As- 
sociated Press reported, ‘‘he might take the 
ease to the Privy Council, which is the Final 
Court of Appeals of the British Empire.” 
The London Daily News objected edi- 
torially that: 

Americans can raise enough money to 
take from us our old paintings and our 
historical books; now they want our bones. 
Those of Princess Pocahontas could not be 


found, but General Oglethorpe’s dust lies 
at the mercy of those who would use it to 


‘give an air of establishment to a modern 


university. 

So far as the people of this country are 
concerned, the bones do not trouble them 
much. The American style seems to them 
a strange form of reverence, and if the 
fashion spreads our graveyards may soon 
be full of American tourists digging up 
their great-erandfathers. 

But here are other considerations. 
General Oglethorpe did more than give his 
name to Oglethorpe University. He was a 
member of the House of Commons for 
thirty years; he fought against the Turks; 
his conduet against the Scottish rebels was 
the subject of inquiry. Shall not West- 
minster and Constantinople and the High- 
lands have their claims considered? 


Dr. Jacobs retorted, as reported by the 
cables: 


We have an unassailable case, backed by 
the Governor of the State of Georgia and 
endorsed by the United States Government 
and a large part of the British public. We 
intend to spare neither time, effort nor ex- 
pense to achieve our purpose. If necessary 
we will engage the best legal and ecclesiasti- 
eal experts, and the president of our Board 
of Trustees may come over to prosecute 
the ease. 

It is true that one or two residents of 
Cranham have protested to the Home 
Office, which has referred the protests to 
Chancellor Charles, but, on the other hand, 
the entire Parochial Church Council of 
Cranham voted a resolution in favor of the 


removal of the body, and the project has 
the unqualified endorsement of the pastor 
of the church where General Oglethorpe 
worshiped, was married, and was buried. 


In the meantime, on this side of the At- 
lantic, controversy became equally warm, 
if not warmer. Several patriotic organiza- 
tions ‘of the city of Savannah voiced a 
solemn official protest against removing 
the old general from his native heath. A 
dispatch from Atlanta, announced, on the 
other hand, that: 


With the single exception of Savannah, 
Georgia is practially a unit in praising the 
initiative of Oglethorpe University and its 
president, Dr. Thornwell Jacobs, in their 
efforts to bring back to Georgia the bodies 
of General James Edward Oglethorpe, 
founder of this State, and his wife, who are 
buried in England. 

This interest has been shown by tele- 
grams and letters received here from every 
section of the country, and by numerous 
requests to arrange it so that the final 
funeral trip of the famous General will pass 
through as many Georgia points as 
possible. ‘ 


Inspired by this defense of the project, 
the editor of the Macon Daily Telegraph 
joined the ‘‘antis’” with the following 
editorial: 


We had been fully imprest with the vari- 
ous things that were needed in Georgia to 
make her progress substantial and lasting, 
but the disinterment and removal to 
Georgia of the remains of this illustrious 
individual was not on our list. 

There is something of the sacred about. 
the last resting-place of a human being. 
When death threatens one, if he could have 
sufficient notice to be able to speak his 
wishes—and usually the wishes of the dying 
should be respected—it is hardly probable 
that the one marked for passage or transi- 
tion would consider for a moment. being 
interred except in the bosom of mother 
earth he regarded as his home, where he had 
his friends and associates, among familiar 
seenes of his youth—for as old age comes 
on apace, it is to these scenes that the mind 
turns. The stories and memories of child- 
hood become more distinet, dearer. A 
man might in his time have been a pioneer, 
he might have gone forth to untried fields, 
to taste of new adventures, and enjoyed it. 
But when night overtakes him he wants to 
sleep under the stars twinkling above his 
home, his people, his childhood. The time’ 
for visiting, for moving about, for changing 
beds, is at an end. Shakespeare’s epitaph 
invokes a curse upon the one who disturbs 
his bones. 

General Oglethorpe spent nine years in 
this country. We ean and will think just as 
much of him right where he is as we will 
with him over here. 


Even before this detailed argument had 
reached England, however, Dr. Jacobs had 
decided that the British opposition to the 
removal was so wide-spread that he would 
give up the idea. Howard Carter, he 
recalled, had decided that old Tut-Ankh- 
amen, even tho his Egyptian bones might 
be far more interesting than the British 
ones of General Oglethorpe, should remain 
in his original resting-place. Altho Ogle- 
thorpe University is denied a new shrine, | 
he remarked in his announcement of re- — 
linquishment, he is glad that England has 
discovered a new hero. z 
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Every Tire Chain is 
either a genuine WEED 
or constructed on the 
basic idea of the WEED. 


WEED CHAINS have a 
record of twenty years 
of safety and service to 
millions of motorists. 
When you buy and use 
genuine WEEDS, you are 
taking no chances. 


Look for the name 
WEED on every hook. It 
is a distinguishing mark 
of genuine WEED CHAINS. 

Use genuine WEED TIRE 
CHAINS for safety and 
economy. 


AMERICAN CHAIN Co., INC. 
+ BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
: District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia. Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Factories: 
i A di Pas Columbus, Ohio York, Pa. (3) 
Sedan ora AE ee VTE Mansfield, Ohio West Puilman, lil. 
Braddock, Pa. Hartford, Conn. ’ Monessen, Pa. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Niagara Falls, Canada 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


The genuine WEED DE LUXE 
Chains are packed in a Blue- 
Gray Canvas Bag for the con- 
venience of the user, plainly 
marked with the size of cord 
and fabric tires they will fit. 


‘The genuine WEED REGULAR 
‘Chains are packed ina Brown 
Canvas Bag for the conven- 
ience of the user, and plainly 
marked with the size of cord 
and fabric tires they will fit. 


The patented super-im- 
posed Reinforcing Link 
of the genuine WEED 
DE LUXE Cross Chain 
gives four points of road 
contact instead of two, 
greatly increasing the 
mileage. 


The patented Lever- 
Locking Connecting 
Hooks on all the gen- 
uine WEED REGULAR 
and WEED DELUXE 
Chains draw the side 


chains together with . 


little effortand lock them 
securely with a pressure 
of the thumb. They are 
always stamped with 
the name WEED. On: 
WEED REGULAR they 
are galvanized, on 
WEED DE LUXE they 
are red enameled. 


see 


The WEED DE LUXE 
patented Twin-Loc Side 
Chain is the strongest 
side chain ever pro- 
duced and is always 
galvanized. 


The Hooks of the gen- 
uineé WEED REGULAR 
ang WEED DE LUXE 
Cross Chains are always 
brass plated and stamp- 
ed with the name WEED 
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Every Tire Chain is @ 


an Imutation! 
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; DECLINE AND FALL OF THE “FULL DINNER-PAIL 


“Thankful” 
For a Faultless 
Past and Future 
"THOSE men who are fortunate 


enough to lounge and sleep 
in Faultless Nightwear—tailored 
nightwear—will offer up whole- 


hearted thanks for such whole- 


some comfort. 


Men who wear Faultless Night- 
wear had their first Thanksgiving 
in 1881. Since then Faultless 
Pajamas, SleepCoats and Night- 
shirts have become a standard in 


the sleep equipment of discrim- 
inating men. 


Because Faultless Nightwear is 
cut to conform to the lines of the 
body, there is ample room at the 
shoulders, elbows and knees. No 
binding, chafing, or pinching any- 
where. The buttons stay put. 
You will find Faultless Nightwear 
made of exquisite fabrics—in 
beautiful patterns—to fit any 
stature, any purse. Ask for 
Faultless Nightwear and sleep in 
comfort. 


Men folks will be elated to find 
Faultless Nightwear among their 
holiday surprises! 


THE FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION 
(E. Rosenfeld & Company) 
New York 


Ballimore Chicago 


ORIG 


Rest assured; 


SINCE 1881 ~ 
“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
Pajamas Sleepcoats Nightshirts 


(\UIETLY, but firmly, the famous “full 

dinner-pail,’”’ symbol of prosperity 
and political slogan of recent history, is 
being put out of business. Some fifteen 
thousand employers, says a man who has 
recently been investigating the subject, 
have already arranged dining-room facili- 
ties for their workers, and the number is 
increasing every month. These employers 
have been actuated ‘“‘by purely business 
reasons,’ and the employees who patronize 
the plant restaurants, cafeterias and dining- 
rooms, are said to have the same solid rea- 


\ 


what peace and comfort he can find on a 
cold, hard stone? 

In many small factories, every day, we 
see young girl workers eating the noon-hour 
meal while perched in the window-sill of a 
third or fourth story building. Or, we see 
them littering up the workroom with gar- 
bage, papers, string and trash. You can’t 
blame them. They have to eat. They do 
not eat on your property through choice, 
and perhaps they are perfectly average in 
their tidiness. 

If you have a strip of lawn before your 
factory, you will find that it is pretty 
well littered up when the one o’clock whistle 


WHY 1,500 DINNER-PAILS ARE ON THE JUNK-PILE 


Establishments lixe this, where good food is served fresh, hot and at low prices, are putting the old- 


fashioned noonday “‘snack’’ out of commission. 


This picture was taken in the employees’ dining- 


room of the National Cash Register Company. 


son. The result has been nothing less than 
a revolution in the eating habits of a large 
percentage of the American people. It all 
happened, says Jonas Howard in Plant- 
Restaurant Management, because the lunch- 
pail is a threefold evil—an evil to the em- 
ployee, to the factory, and to the executives 
whorunit. There is proof galore, says Mr. 
Howard, for the charge that “‘it is con- 
ducive to unhealthful conditions, if not to 
disease itself,’ and the managers of the 
large establishments where the dinner-pail 
is being outlawed, who formerly permitted 
their workers to eat ‘‘any old place, under 
any old conditions, any old thing,” have 
found that it is not a matter of philan- 
thropy, but good business, to give the 
worker a chance to get a different sort of 
meal. Mr. Howard, prefacing his investi- 


gation of the evils of the dinner-pail, | 


writes: 


Our data come from sources which are 
beyond question. The writer, himself, has 
made investigations. Have you ever, Mr. 
Executive, seen a group of factory workers 
sitting in a gutter on a hot day, eating the 
lunch brought from home in a dinner-pail? 
Have you noticed the results of using the 
gutter itself for a “‘table’? Have you 
realized that, having no other convenient 
place to lay his sandwich, the workman will 
often lay it on the ground or on a news- 
paper. 

Have you seen him fanning off the 
disease-carrying fly as he tried to eat in 


blows, providing you have no warning signs 
up to ‘‘keep off the grass.”’ ’ 
You will find the kind of refuse that-at- 


tracts dogs and cats, that becomes odorifer-~ 


ous if not removed, and that ruins any lawn. 

So you must either put up your warning 
sign and send the lunchers to the gutter or 
the window-sill, or you must put on enough 
janitors to clean up the refuse. 

Now there are also evils that lurk within 
the dinner-pail itself. A cold slab of pie 
and, at best, lukewarm coffee, are not con- 
ducive to the best labor in a factory opera- 
tive at any time. But, how much less so 
in winter. Cold sandwiches, doubtful: 
pickles and food selected without any 


thought of its nutritive values form the © 


contents of the average workers lunch-box. — 


If you don’t believe, look into a few of them 
and see. There is almost no variety. A 
check made some months ago in an Ohio 
plant revealed a’shocking combination of 
victuals in the dinner-pails of the workers. 
This plant now has its own restaurant. 


On the other hand, if your employees go - 
off to the nearest lunch-room for the midday. 


meal, are they much better off? They get 


food that is prepared for profit, at prices . 


that may be high and may be low. 


If high, the employee is paying more than | 


he can afford; if low, he is almost certain 


to be getting a grade of food that is posi- 
tively injurious to his value as an economic 
factor in your business. 

Besides, what are the chances that he will 
be late day after day, thus losing valuable 
time? They are very great. It is true that 
he gets a walk in the open air out of the 
trip, but this seareely compensates. 


Now, let us look at the personal side of 
oer Cee we. 7s a 


_ 


our 


bath 
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— goes only skin deep 


——s | Y 


EFRESHING and necessary as 
R the bath may be, it secures 
only external cleanliness. Far 
more important is énternal clean- 
liness. For on this depend health 
and youthful energy. 


You cannot be healthy if you 
do not keep clean internally. A 


clogged intestinal system is a 


disease-breeder. Here start such 
ailments as headaches, bilious 
attacks and insomnia—each of 
which takes toll of your health 


and vitality. Poisons flood your 


system and your power of resis- 
tance is lowered. Health, even 
life itself, is threatened. In this 


- clogging, say intestinal specialists, 


lies the primary cause of morethan 
three-quarters of all illness, includ- 
ing the gravest diseases of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and 
women have learned to prevent 
illness by maintaining internal 
cleanliness through the regular 
use of Nujol. Nujol is not a 


laxative. Nujol prevents intes- 
‘tinal clogging by lubrication, the 


method now employed by medi- 
cal authorities throughout the 
wotld. Nujol lubricates and 
softens the food waste and thus 
hastens its passage through and 
out of the body. 


Don’t give disease a start. Take 
Nujol as regularly as you brush 
your teeth or wash your face. 
Nujol is not a medicine. Like 
pure water it is harmless. Nujol 
establishes the habit of internal 
cleanliness—the healthiest habit 
in the world. 


If you would maintain health and _ 


youthful energy adopt this habit 
of internal cleanliness, Nujol will 
make every day brighter and your 
enjoyment of life more keen. 
Keep a bottle of Nujol in the 


bath room cabinet as a daily re- 


minder. For sale at all druggists. 


Nujol 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Makes you regular as clockwork 


Faulty 
Elimination 


Your doctor will tell you that most of 
the gravest diseases of life are caused by 
poisoning which results from intestinal 
clogging. Such minor ills as headaches, 
bilious attacks, loss of appetite, etc. 
warn that clogging is present and call 
for systematic measures to Overcome 
the condition. 


Why Physicians Favor 
Lubrication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 
authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition 
and often lead to permanentinjury. 


Medical science, through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray ob- 
servation and exhaustive tests, hasfound 
in Jubrication a means of overcoming 
faulty elimination. The gentle lubri- 
cant, Nujol, penetrates and softens the 
hard food waste. Thus it enables Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol is not a medicine and cannot 
cause distress. Nujol hastens the rate 
of flow of the intestinal stream, pre- 
venting intestinal sluggishness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospitals and 
is prescribed by physicians throughout 
the world for the relief of faulty elimi- 
nation in people of all ages. 


Complexion Troubles: Science now 
knows that poisons from intestinal 
sluggishness are the chief cause of per- 
sonal unattractiveness. Carried by the 
blood they reach every body cell, the 
millions of cells that compose the skin, 
the roots of the hair and the eyes. No 
wonder that through faulty elimination 
theskin becomessallow, muddy, rough- 
ened, blotched or disfigured with pim- 
ples or other blemishes. Itis not strange 
that the hair loses its sheen and the 
eyes become dull. 


Nujol should be taken regularly for the 
complexion. Nujol overcomesand pre- 
vents intestinal sluggishness. It thus 
keeps the body free from poisons which 
are the principal cause of complexion 
troubles, 


Nujol is the most effective aid toaclear, 
healthy, lovely skin. 


Guaranteed 
by Nugot 
Laboratories 


Standard 
: Ow 
(NewJersey) 


!Gooo! 
Foons,, 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 830-Y, 7 Hanover Square, N.Y. 
Fort this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or 
coin, to cover packing and postage, please 
send me atrial bottle of Nujol and 16-page 
booklet,“Faulty Elimination.” (For booklet 
only, check hereQand send without money.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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Of Every Five Persons, 
Only One Escapes 


Kindly Nature 


gives a timely warning 


All too few are immune to Pyorrhea. 
The odds are overwhelmingly in its favor. 


Dental records show that four persons out of every 
five past forty, and thousands younger, contract it. 


Tender, bleeding gums are the danger signal. 


When nature’s kindly warning is unheeded, the gums 
recede, the loosened teeth drop out or must be 
extracted, 


After you have gone to your dentist for tooth and 
mouth inspection, brush your teeth, twice daily, at least, 
with Forhan’s For theGums. It isan efficacious, healing 


dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used consistently and used 
in time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It 
will keep your teeth white and clean, your gums firm 
and healthy. 


Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums today. Brush 
your teeth regularly with it. The foremost dentists use 
and recommend it. It is time-tested, beneficial, and 
pleasant to the taste. At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c. 


9 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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this question. The writer has time and 
again seen young and growing girls try- 
ing to make a ‘“‘spread”’ on packing-cases, 
sitting with cramped backs while they 
endeavor to get the most out of their 
lunches. Unhealthy postures and the dis- 
comfort certainly are not conducive to good 
work. There is always a scramble for the 
most desirable spots to eat, and the strong- 
est and quickest win out. 

The others eat where they can. 

We have, then, more than one reason why 
the factory—even tho it be a small one— 
should look into the possibilities of operat- 
ing an employees’ eating-place. 

We have the reason for cleanliness, not 
only of the food eaten, but of the factory 
property. 

We have the reason of health and effi- 
ciency, since the food carried in lunch-pails 
usually is NOT healthy or nourishing. 

We have the reason of discomfort to the 
employee. 

We have the reason of cost. 

We also have the reason of morale—the 
value of keeping the‘worker on the property 
and contented during his rest period. 

A factory lunch-room, properly operated, 
can give the employees well-selected, well- 
cooked, well-assorted and well-served food 
at much less cost than ean the corner lunch- 
room man. It can give the employee a bet- 
ter lunch, and often for less money, than he 
can bring from home, nine times out of ten. 
It can put an expert in charge who may 
select items for the daily menu which are 


healthful and in proper proportion. It 


can. give the workman hot coffee and hot 
dishes—a vital necessity in winter weather. 

It offers them social intercourse with the 
people he works with—a ‘“‘ getting together” 
that promotes good fellowship and good- 
will and satisfied coworkers. This is worth 
much to the firm and to its business. It 
makes for contentment and_ satisfaction 
and the feeling that the firm is more than 
passingly interested in the employees’ 
happiness. 

We know these are facts because they are 
based on the actual results achieved by 
firms who have been running plant restau- 
rants for years. True, in some places, they 
have been inaugurated along the wrong 
lines and dissension arose; these little 
matters, once straightened out, success 
has attended the venture. You will find 
that even the presidents of concerns often 


sit at the table with employees in the plant 


restaurant. They get to know their people 
in a way impossible in any other manner. 
I have heard the heads of three concerns 
admit this freely. 

Going back to the dinner-pail again, I 
reproduce herewith a check on the econ- 
tents of certain dinner-pails in a Chicago 
factory, made last year: 


Pail a: Three Swiss cheese sandwiches, © 
with tomato catsup; lukewarm 
soup; slab of custard pie, with 
soggy crust; five dill pickles; vile 
coffee, lukewarm in a bottle; a 
stick of candy. , , 

Pail b: One-half soggy, cherry pie; one 
piece of cake; cold coffee; one 
large, raw cucumber; cold, baked 
beans, half cooked. 

Pail c: Half-cooked spaghetti, with gar- 
lic; cool coffee; soggy cake; strips 
of raw potato. 


A certain individuality in the contents of 
these dinner-pails, at least, may appeal to 


certain persons who do not like the idea of 
“massed feeding.” Several early experi- 
ments in factory restaurants, in fact, we are 
told, failed miserably because the individ- 
ual preferences of the workers could not be 
satisfied. Many restaurants also, in which 
it was obligatory upon the workers to take 
their luncheon, proved unpopular, and the 
-modern tendency is toward making the 
restaurant so attractive that the employee 
will prefer to eat in it rather than stick to 
his dinner-pail or go elsewhere. Since 
1890, says Mr. Howard, the institutional 
eating-place idea has shown a growth in 
investment from $2,100,000 to $65,000,000 
in 1921. Taking up the development of the 
institutional restaurants, Harry Farson, 
writing in the same -industrial magazine, 
‘shows how one big company divides its 
‘restaurants. Hach building has a separate 
eating-place, he explains, operated to fit 
- the needs of the employees who work there. 
To quote: 


It is not uncommon to find a large indus- 
trial plant installing separate lunch-rooms 
for each factory, tho they may be close 
together; but this is usually done in order 
to save time. Very often these restaurants 
are served from a central kitchen. But the 
Hastman Kodak Company, which dom- 
inates the city of Rochester, New York, 
industrially, has inaugurated a different 
type of restaurant in each of its factories or 
divisions, for more fundamental reasons, 
tho the separation of the factories has had 
something to do with the system in vogue 
there. Totally different general policies of 
operation are found in at least four of the 
Eastman properties, and they are all based 
on. the needs of the workers in each ease. 

In an average month the lunch-rooms of 
the Eastman four plants, Kodak Park, 
Camera Works, Hawk-Eye and Premo, 
use over 26,000 quarts of milk, almost 
26,000 loaves of bread, better than eight- 
een tons of meat, and 1,048 bushels of 
potatoes. Then there’s the pie record— 

“not quite 13,000 a month. And_ for 
beverages, we use 1,842 pounds of coffec 
and eighty-seven pounds of tea. Hven with 
sugar as hard to get as it has been, Kodak 
consumption reaches a monthly average of 
almost five tons. 

It has been found, by experience, that the 
variation in methods of service in vogue 
in the various Hastman factories is best 
suited to conditions. In the Premo Club 
dining-room, speed is not so essential as in 
the Hawkeye plant, for instance. 

It has been found that the permission 
granted workers to mingle regardless of sex 
keeps them better satisfied, since it is, after 
all, a small “family” affair, and the 125 
daily lunchers enjoy the social interecourse— 
a pleasure that the Company has no desire 
to discourage. 

Where large numbers of men _ pre- 
dominate, it has been found advisable to 
segregate, giving a separate eating-room 
to each sex. 

Then, too, there is the variation in the 
tastes of men and women. The men pre- 
fer heavier dishes as they usually do heav- 
ier work. The women workers prefer the 
lighter cafeteria dishes, such as salads and 
fish. But where the sexes run about even 
in a given plant, it is customary to ‘‘mix 
them,” for the noon-hour meal. 

Only the most wholesome food is served 

-. in the Eastman plants, and at an aziremely 
. low cost ea ore. 
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reputation of the trunk for quality 
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it his choice. Look for Hartmann Trunks 
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What do you know about 


“these states” ? 


OULD you, from the peak of some high hill that 
overlooked our nation, point to the position of each 
state, even approximately? Not many people could! 
To an amazingly large number, accurate knowledge of 
geography is limited to their own town, their own state, 
or, at best, their own section of the country. Cities, 
mountains, plains, rivers and railroads become increas- 
ingly vague as they think farther from home. 


Yet America is a fascinating place to know about and 
to study—romantic in history, wondrous in national fea- 
tures and astounding in economic development. All these 
are indicated for you on a score of RAND M¢NALLY 


maps and atlases, Get the habit of using RAND MCNALLY _ 
maps with your reading at home. Depend upon them © 


at the office in making business decisions. They are 
about as chock-full of facts as a human document could 
be! With them reading becomes more interesting and 
thinking clearer! 


Remember that RAND M¢NALLY maps and atlases 
are scientifically exact and that they represent the last 
word in beauty and accuracy of printing. They are 
kept up to date by thousands of trained workers, each a 
specialist in his field. They are planned to meet every 
map requirement, from pocket map to atlas of the world, 
from schoolroom chart to commercial map system. 
They are useful to student, family, autoist and business 
man. Buy them from all the better dealers—bookstores, 
stationers, department stores and news-stands. 


Map He adquarters 


Dept. Y-6 
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policies of the Eastman works have re- 
sulted in success is the belief of the manage- 
ment. The attitude of the workers to 
their dining-rooms as service institutions 
may be summedup in these paragraphs 
which recently appeared in the employees’ 
house organ: 
WHEN DO WE EAT? 
““Soup-y, soup-y, soup, 
Without a single bean; 
Pork-y, pork-y, pork, 
Without strip of lean; 
Coffee, coffee, coffee, 
The weakest ever seen!” 


“Two years ago, to the 1,500 or so of us 
who were lucky enough to get into Uncle 
Sam’s O. D., the shrill notes of that little 
ditty were often the most welcome blast the « 
battered old bugle ever blew. And, how we 
did tumble into the old mess-hall for ‘slum’ 
and ‘willie,’ or whatever else the K. P.’s 
were handing out. But, now that we're 
back in ‘civies,’ it’s no longer the bugle, 
but a hoarse noon whistle that tells us when 
it’s time to ‘wander out after our nickel’s 
worth of dog-meat.’ And, where do we go? 

“Mime was when the man or woman in 
industry had to ‘tote’ his noon-day meal 
along with him when he left home in the 
morning, out of which custom grew one of 
our most picturesque campaign slogans— 
“The Full Dinner-Pail.’ To-day, however, 
the factory lunch-room is a fundamental of 
the up-to-date shop. Kodak plants are no 
exception to this rule of progress, and now, 
almost every Kodak worker can, if he wants 
to, get his lunch without going outside the 
plant.” 


An example of mass-feeding is given in 
the case of the Felp & Perrant Company of 
Chicago, who in one year served 48,422 
meals at an average price of thirty-four 
cents. each. A sample of the bill-of-fare, 
which shows that the company dispenses 
friendliness and comfort as well as food, 
is given as follows: 


COMPTOMETER LUNCH-ROOM 
Third Floor Alley Building 
Cafeteria Style—Eat just what you 
want. 
EVERYBODY WELCOME 
Lunch Suggestion for to-day. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 11TH 


ROAST VEAIL. as. tices. whee penieatod 
CHOPISUE Vik tonn¢ ge tigers 15e 
POTATOES....... 

SWEET POTATOES x 
CORN suse eee rates atc 5e 
SPINACH | | 
ALL PIES. Serpe se: 8e 


If you carry your lunch from home, bring © 
it to the restaurant and eat it there. Vou 
ean get hot soup for 6 cents or hot coffee 


for 5 cents. 

The insurance division seems unique in~ 
its policies, in the industrial field of feeding, 
says Morgan Rutherford in a recent num- 
ber of Cafeteria Management. One com- 
pany, he says, spends $200 a year on the 


daily meal of each worker, but finds that 
the “practise has cut down the sick-list 
considerably.”” Mr. Rutherford adds: 


This practise, perhaps founded on the — 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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theory that an insurance company must 
practise the broadest humanitarian and 
health-preserving principles, covers pretty 
much the entire insurance field where home 
offices employ any great number of office 
help. In this connection, the writer thinks, 
principally, of the Prudential, the North- 
western Life in Milwaukee, and Metro- 
politan Life, in San Francisco. 

Here are three huge insurance concerns, 
each employing up in the thousands of 
workers, where the noon-time meal is 
judged one of the vital departmental func- 
tions of the working day. Each company 
serves this meal gratis to the worker, and 
each boasts of a consequent decrease in 
absences from desk after work hour, ‘de- 
crease in sick-list, and a more generally 
contented personnel. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurancé Com- 
pany cafeteria is located on the top floor. 
The main room is two hundred and eighty 
feet in length, and has a seating capacity of 
500 people. The cafeteria plan is followed by 
the Prudential, in Newark. This cafeteria, 
which is acclaimed to function as one of the 
world’s most rapid in service, feeds nearly 
5,000 employees daily, at an average cost of 
$200 each per year, according to the Pru- 
dential accountant. Thus, it may be seen 
that a first-class meal is provided for. The 


cost of the average meal to the company is _ 


about 50 cents. 

At: Milwaukee, the Northwestern Life 
feeds 900 people daily, but they do not 
follow the self-service system, which means 
that—paying for the employee’s meal méans 
also paying for waitress service. However, 
due to the remarkable system in operation, 
the overhead from service is cut to a mini- 
mum, and perhaps balances cost of steam- 
table help, ete. 

At Milwaukee, in totaling up the meal- 
cost per employee which the company 
chooses to stand, actual kitchen and ser- 
vice labor and food cost are the only items 
which the cafeteria must stand. 

In the officers’ dining-room there is one 
section which takes care of the 40 officers 
of the company. They are served the same 
food as the other workers. The average 


» cost of the meals runs about 40 cents, so you 


may see what the average type of meal is. 
_ Following is a specimen of the menu served 
for one week. Mrs. Edith Green is in 
charge of the dining-rooms, and arranges 
‘to refrain from duplication or from having 
set dishes for certain days: 


MONDAY 
Roast Loin of Pork Escalloped Potatoes 
Cucumber Pickles Corn Bread 
Apple Sauce 


TUESDAY 
Chipped Beef in Cream 
Green Peas 


Browned Potatoes 
Bananas 
| WEDNESDAY 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Stewed Tomatoes ' Mashed Potatoes 
Gingerbread | 


THURSDAY 
Roast Spring Lamb 
Mashed Potatoes 
Steamed Rice and Cream 


cA .  RRIDAY ** 
‘ Cream of Barley Soup:. 
_ Baked Lake Trout 


v _, Apple Pie 


ae 
The difficult thing in handling a crowd 


Potatoes in Cream 


' ing dentists the world over. 
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New Idea 


Of what clean teeth mean 


This ten-day test will bring it 


- 


Thousands of people every day are gain- 
ing new conceptions of what clean teeth 
mean. And of how clean teeth can glisten. 


They learn this by removing film. The 
results are both quick and apparent. This 


ten-day test we offer is a revelation to them. 


Film—a dingy coat 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 


clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


It becomes discolored -by food stains, 
Then it forms dingy coats. 


tobacco, etc. 
That is why teeth lose luster. 

Film }also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it, to cause many 
serious troubles. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


Now easy to combat 


Now that film is easily combated, due to 
modern dental research. Two effective 
methods have been found. One acts to dis- 


‘integrate the film at all stages of formation. 


The other to remove it without any harmful 
scouring. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 
Never 


far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


\ 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by lead- 


Able authorities proved these methods 
safe and effective by many careful tests. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was created 
to apply them daily. That tooth paste is 


‘ called Pepsodent. To millions of people of 


some 50 nations itis bringing a new dental era. 


New facts discovered 


P search also discovered two other essen- 
tial. which Pepsodent supplies. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 


' That is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 


*cause of tooth decay. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits which may other- 
wise ferment and form acids. PD 


Those are Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Pepsodent gives them 
manifold effect. 2 


You see the results now in every circle. 


Teeth once cloudy glisten now. Look about 


you and note the change which Pepsodent 
has brought. 


Delightful effects es 


Pepsodent results are quickly seen and. 
felt. They are amazing and delightful. 
_To young and old they mean prettier teeth, - 
‘cleaner, safer teeth. Once you know those 


» benefits you will never go without them. 


Make this ten-day test. Note how clean 


‘the teeth feel after using. Mark the ab- _ 


sence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. You 
will know then what this method means to 
you and yours. Cut out coupon now. 


- 10-Day Tube Free i= 


_ THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 410, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Photographs copyrighted and reproduced by courtesy of ‘‘Nature Magazine’’ (Washington) 


SOME BUGS THAT NO ONE WOULD CARE TO MEET ON A BAD NIGHT 


These creatures are said to resemble the weird conceits of certain “‘modernistic’’ painters rather than real insects. 


The two on the left hop 


about the trees of Brazil. The one with the extension neck, on the right, comes from India. 


“HOBGOBLINS THAT DWELL IN TREES” 


HETHER TO WEAR a hump like a hammer, or to 

have horns, or to wear several balls on your head, or 

to put on a head-gear that looks like a cactus plant 
with a feather-edge, might seem to the male onlooker a neat 
description of the latest styles in feminine head-gear, but-not at 
all. The male scoffer will find such styles exhibited, not among 
the young ladies of to-day, who are sometimes called by their 
contemporaries ‘‘finale hoppers,’ but by the much more eccen- 
tric and humble “‘tree-hoppers,”’ described by Herbert Beardsley 
in an article in Nature Magazine (Washington), as ‘“‘ Hobgoblins 
that dwell in trees.”’, 
these fantastic creatures: 


Some of nature’s most gro- 
tesque little individuals have © 
just made’ their bow to the 
public. These midgets of re- 
markable shape are known as 
‘‘tree-hoppers.” They have 
just been portrayedin anumber 
of models at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
in New York. . These models 
are in wax, and the photographs 
were made from them, and are 
much enlarged. ‘These droll- 
hobgoblin-like insects are of 
special interest, fornever before 
have these fantastic creatures - 
heen shown on so large a scale. 
They are thenew and surprizing 
revelations of the insect world. 

The tree-hoppers have suck- 
ing mouthpieces and live on 
the juice or sap of small trees 
and plants, which they extract 
from the stems by means. of 
their sharp beaks, consisting of 
several bristles enclosed’ in a 
fleshy joined sheath. The trop- 
ical types are gorgeously col- 
oredin many hues. They have 
four eyes—two large and pro- 
truding ones, and two below, 
partly developed. Their two 


From ‘‘Nature Magazine’’ ' 
A GENTLEMAN WITH SPECTACLES > 


This remarkable tree-hopper, with his appearance of wearing eye- 
glasses, lives, when at home, in the forests of Southern Brazil, 


_ parchment-like. 


Mr. Beardsley relates the strange facts of 


large eyes have a keen, droll look, and the line that sophenie 
the head, in some instances, gives them the appearance of wear- 
ing spectacles. They have four wings, the two posterior ones 
being smaller and transparent, while the anterior ones are more 
Some are clumsy in flight, and use their wings ~ 
mostly as a parachute. The hind pair of legs is ‘longer than | 
the front ones; and is employed i in leaping and jumping to con- 
siderable distances, which has given to these insects their common 
name of ‘ ‘tree-hoppers.” 

They are especially interesting on aeeint of the peculiar 


' development of the thorax, which, in grown specimens, is pro- 


vided with singular horns or protuberances. These horns are 
often so freakish and ae shaped that entomologists 
s have hitherto been unable to 
account for their development 
and form. 
_ They remind one of some of 
the highly specialized horns 
and tusks of fossil reptiles and 
mammals. Itis difficult to con- 
ceive of their being used by the 
insect in any way. This pecu- 
liar development is not so 
clearly seen in tree-hoppers of 
temperate regions as in the 
species from South and Central 
America, where they are often 
most surprizingly shaped. 

Some have arazor-like eleva- _ 
tion on their backs. In others 
the prothorax is an elevated 
nighteap; in others it is shaped 
like atam-o’-shanter, andsome- | 

times it has long horns, one > 
-on each side. Some possess a 
' wonderful sword or blade-like 
appendage, having ball-like 
projections, which are often 
several times the size of the 
body, and covered with long 
hairs. 

Nature, ever seeking a new 
and extravagant freak outlet 
for its by-products, has en- 
dowed these tree-hoppers with 
the ability to play grotesque — 
réles in the insect world. ‘They | 
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OLp DEPENDABILITY 


Radiator, hood, cowl, body, fenders, 
lamps, running boards—all contribute 
their quota to the striking new beauty 
of Dodge Brothers Closed Car. 


Its superior riding comfort will likewise 
reveal itself the instant you take the 
toad. Deeper seats, low-swung body, 
more leg room and complete new spring 
equipment assure luxurious travel 
where going is most difficult. 


But neither the new beauty nor the 
new ease and restfulness of the car can 
overshadow the time-tried depend- 
ability of its performance. 


Doapnee “BieotHher’s 


The price of the Business Sedan 
is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 


New Beauty-New Comeort 
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Magnavox Reproducer 
M1 requires no battery : o 
for its operation. "a, 


So 


Everybody is interested in 
Radio, because Radio brings 
something worthwhile to all 
—the addition of a Magnavox 
to your receiving set will insure 
accurate reproduction and 
utmost enjoyment of Broad- 


cast Programs. 

Your particular requirements are 
met by one of the Magnavox 
models listed below. 


Magnavox Reproducers 


R2 with 18// horn . . $60.00 
R3 with 14//horn . . 35.00 
M1 for dry battery sets . 35.00 


- eer TS LN Sao 


olidays are Company Days 


Magnavox has. made Radio the 
“Master Entertainer” of the Home 


HE reason many folks find it hard fe en- 


tertain “company” is that they haven’t | 
really learned how to entertain themselves. 


Combination Sets 
A1-R Reproducer and 1-stage Am- 


plifier!.%. Mey pees §$59,00 
A2-R same with 2-stage . 85.00 
Power Amplifiers 
Adt@Onestace 0 ae $217.50 
AC2-C-Two-stage.. . 55.00 
AC3-C-Three-stage . . 75.00 


Magnavox Products are for sale at good 
dealers everywhere. Write for new 
32-page Magnavox Radio Catalogue. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
Oakland, Cal. 


New York Office: 370 SEVENTH AVE. 


Perkins Electric Limited; Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Canadian Distributors 


/MAGnNaAvox PRobDuUCTS 


There is a Magnavox for every receiving set 
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are the great change artists on nature’s 


stage. To-day they may be plain, hard- 
working hoppers, merely leaping from 
braneh to branch. To-morrow they may 
introduce in their act a pair of wings that 
work on the biplane or parachute prin- 
ciple, and in the next twenty-four hours 
they may greet the coming dawn with a 
novelty headgear or bonnet looking for all 
the world like a cactus plant with a feather- 
edge horn over the back; you never can tell. 

Take the India specimen, for example. 
There seems to be no sense whatever in it. 
A horn, or growth, rises from its head and 
curves backward. It suggests the turkey 
glancing over its left shoulder at the pursu- 
ing headsman. But that is not all. This 
particular tree-hopper also has an anvil- 
shaped hump on its back, and the point 
of the anvil is drawn out twice its length. 
Underneath are the wings. The most ac- 
complished students of bug forms have not 
been able to tell why these specimens 
wasted so thuch bug material in creating 
horns which are only in the way. 

Brazil presents a specimen even more 
astonishing. Jt has a hump on its back 
shaped like a machinist’s hammer, and an 
ungainly, blunt horn which is directed up- 
ward and backward and resting on the ~ 
hammer-head. ‘This insect is top-heavy, 
ungainly and bundled together so that it is 
not certain whether it is going or coming. 


CREATURES THAT DEFY FREEZING 


IRDS spend the winter in a warmer 
clime, but hundreds of other species'of 
living creatures just “‘stick it out”? during 
the cold weather, being enabled to do so 
by their lack of susceptibility to low temper- 
ature. It would seem almost impossible to 
freeze some of the lower forms of life; or, 
more accurately, they do freeze, but come 
to life again when they are thawed out. It 
is a common impression, says S. F. Aaron 
of Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, writ- 
ing in The Guide to Nature (Sound Beach, 
Conn.), that cold kills all insect life, and as 
far as most persons think about the subject 
at all, the yearly renewal is a spontaneous - 
generation. The facts are that in any 
restricted locality of temperate North 
America there are from four to six hundred 
species of active, air-breathing, invertebrate 
creatures, mostly insects, that in the adult 
stage of existence regularly survive the 
winters, no matter how cold. -He goes on: 


All species, numbering many thousands, é 
survive in some form, from egg to adult, 
and there are none that are not exposed to 
the extremes of cold, even the cocoons of — 
moths, which contrary to popular impres- 
sion are spun only to protect them from 
enemies. Many adult insects that hiber- 
nate, such as butterflies and moths, wasps, 
ants, solitary bees, gnats and beetles, regu- 
larly seek rough shelters that guard them — 
against their enemies, and they are regu- 
larly resuscitated by a temperature above 
fifty degrees, so that during winter thaws 
and on brighter days in early spring we may 
often see midges dancing in the sun, and 
butterflies of several species flying about — 
over the melting snow. Pulling away the ~ 
thinnest dead leaf carpet, or stripping away — 


half-loosened bark from dead trees and 
limbs may disclose crawling beetles spiders 
centipedes and crickets. It is also a well- 
known fact that following the most. severe 
winters of protecting ice and snow insect 
life is more plentiful, for it is the winter 
birds that play hob with the hibernating 
hosts, opossums, mice and shrews also tak- 
ing ‘a hand. 

In early spring, through fields of long, 
sheltering grass, we may often find adult 
grasshoppers that have developed late in 
the fall, and that are normally common in 
August and September. Occasionally, 
tho rarely, we may hear-in April a lone 
katydid, some low that has managed to 
spend the winter in an impenetrable clump 
of leaves. These are but instances of 
unusual survival; the countryman who 
carries winter wood into the house and 
finds ants swarming all over the wood-box 
merely witnesses a common demonstration 
of successful hibernation. 

__ Extreme cold has no terrors for the nor- 
mally vigorous members of the Arthropoda. 

I rear many moths from cocoons each 

winter. To test the effect of cold I select 

two large and lately emerged Cecropias, 
a form of typical American silk moths, 
_ so-called. 
Under the gentle influence of interior 
_ heat my specimens come out of their 

cocoons in January; under outside tempera- 
_ ture the time would normally be late May 

or June. Would the moths survive until 

the time to lay their eggs upon well-formed 
leaves? This could be easily ascertained; 
I therefore selected a box to hold a moth 
comfortably and set it in a safe place on the 
north porch; given its liberty in May it 
flew off as happy as such a creature can 
wellbe. Butit was with the other specimen 
that I proved the extreme-of the case. 

Let it be understood that insects are not 
so constituted that they ean suffer physical 
pain as do the more highly organized verte- 
brates, nor can they know anything of 
mental distress. Subjecting them to incon- 

' venience of any sort, even to the extent of 
vivisection, is not comparable to anything 
of the sort which even birds or mice may 

- experience. Some insects self-sever por- 
- tions of their anatomy for the purpose of 
escaping from their enemies, and a bee, fly, 

‘moth, beetle or bug of any kind, with an 
_ inseet-pin thrust through its body, will 
_ greedily absorb food. Freezing is a matter 
of no more trouble to them than sleeping; 

it isn’t very painful even to humans after 

the first numbness. 
I eneased this Cecropia moth in a ball of 
_ snow, salted the outside of the ball; then 
_ placed it outdoors throughout a very cold 
- night. In the morning I again melted the 
_ exterior with salt and carefully broke open 
- the resultant cake of ice and found the 
 ereature within so stiffened as to be brittle. 
_ Immersed in lukewarm water it revived, 
and within a few minutes was fluttering 
_ about the darkened room. Similar experi- 
-ments with several other moths, a butterfly, 
_ some beetles and hornets gave like results. 
_ Itis a safe assertion that no insects in the 
egg, larva or pupa stages, incomplete in 
_ growth, are affected by cold. If this were 
~ not so invertebrate life would entirely cease 
to exist during winter. 
_ The cold-blooded vertebrates are thor- 
- oughly immune, and there is good natural 


. 


_ history in Asop’s fable of the frozen adder. » 


‘Twice I have taken snakes from cake- 
ice, the reptiles evidently numbed while 
attempting a late swim to some retreat. 
» They revived by very little heat and were 
- immediately as active as tho never having 
- met with such experiences. Abundant evi- 
SEE ae may be observed by those 
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Shabby Respectability 


Fair pete 
are proudlyconsciousofthe 
fact that the promotion 
of old age endowment in- 
surance is a real public 
service. They, therefore, 
carry into their work an 
enthusiasm which can 
never be measured in mere 
monetary terms. You 


may depend upon them. 


OVERTY is most pathetic when it is 

proud— most evident when it tries to 
cover itself with the shabby remains of 
better times. 


You know this couple; a glove touched up a little 
too often with ink—a trouser cuff just a trifle frayed 
along the edges...... But at your age the man was 


earning more than you are earning and people said ~ 


he had “arrived.” He had—but he could go no 
further; for soon he was old. 


Things might have been different with them—can 
surely be different with you. Under the Provident 
Mutual old age endowment plan, sums of money 
may be set aside at regular intervals to accumulate 
at interest—to return to you as an income that as- 
sures you a comfortable old age. Should you die be- 
fore the completion of the estate, your dependents 
will nevertheless be paid the full amount of the 


policy. 


It is the belief of the Provident Mutual institu- 
tion that the old age endowment form of insurance 
offers the broadest available protection, and that 
to advocate it is a real public service. Consult 
your nearest Provident Agent concerning a plan 
of old age endowment insurance for you today. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance 


© 1928 


Founded 1865 


Company of Philadelphia — 
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Will You Be Scrambling for 
Your Income Tax Figures 
Again Next March? 


OU remember the scramble you had last March to get 
the figures for your income tax report. 


Didn’t you swear then you would never let another March 
catch you without better records of your business? 


Now what about next March ? 


Will you spend days and nights digging through your records 
to get the figures you need? Or will you merely copy the totals 
from: your profit-and-loss statement, as other users of the 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan will do? 


This tells how it helped one business: 


“Had anyone told me several years ago that I could make up my in- 

' come tax return in a few hours J] wouldn’t have believed them. Yet, 
that is just what the Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine 
together with the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan permits 
me to do. 


“Why, we could give the government an income tax return every 
day if they wanted it. But instead of that we use these figures every 
day ourselves to run the business more profitably. Burroughs gives 
us an accurate daily balance on every account, so when making up 
the return it is simply a matter of copying those balances. In former 
years we labored night and day to get the same figures,”— 

KUBEC ELECTRIC Co., Chicago, III. 


Plan now to start 1924 right! 


Sooner or later you are going to put an end to your in- 
come tax troubles, your bookkeeping worries, your late 
statements and your trial balance troubles. The best time 
to do that is at the start of a new year. 


‘ Mail the coupon today — let us show you how you can 
piager Start 1924 with a simple system of accounts that will not 
only end your bookkeeping worries, but will actually save 


Profits money for you. 


eee 


ADDING*BOOKKEEPING-BILLING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


PETE? Adding Machine Co., 6095 Second Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: I would like to have more information about 
the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan. This does not 
obligate mein any way. 
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who gig eels through the ice; the catch is 
hauled out and thrown down, each twisted 
body stiffening up like so many bent sticks. 
But when thrown into a pan of warmer 
water, there is in a few minutes a slippery 
merry-go-round of the revived eels. 

I remember, long ago, our rain-barrel as 
a source of much interest and not only as an 
organ of reverberation. A good many 
creatures thither resorted, and to annihilate 
the mosquito wigglers we introduced a lone 
sunfish. The water in the rain-barrel froze 
nearly solid that winter, but in the spring 
the iridescent little scaly-sides was on the 
job and as lively as ever. Fish commonly 
remain active in deep, running water; frogs 
and newts winter in bog-holes and earth 
fed with spring water, that never freezes; 
snakes, toads, tortoises and upland sala- 
manders bury themselves under stones, 
stumps, fallen leaf and bark piles, and never 
deep enough to escape extreme cold. I 
have found snakes and woodland sala- 
manders not three inches below the surface 
when the earth was frozen two feet in 
depth. This accounts for the early appear- 
ance of these creatures in the spring and 
for their well-grown young so early in 
summer. 


AUNT MARIA’S DUCKLINGS 


N the farm lived Deacon Jimmy 
Wadsworth and Aunt Maria, ‘‘the 
salt of the .earth,’’ and Hen Root, their 
hired man, also Nip Root, his yellow dog, 
and the ducks. Those ducks were an acci- 
dental addition to the farm, which was 
already cluttered up with horses, cows and — 
chickens, but the ducks really belonged to 
the household. Aunt Maria, we are told by 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., in his book, ‘* Wild 
Folk” (The Atlantic Monthly Press), was 
the one who always helped if any one was 
sick, or had a baby, or got married, or died, 
so it was quite like her when the mother 
duck was earried off by a fox, to take the 
eggs from the deserted nest and put them 
under a big clucking Brahma hen. To the 
hen’s later astonishment there were hatched © 
out six yellow little ducklings. Mr. Sco-— 
ville continues the account of these little 
orphans: 


» They had no more than come out of the 
shell when, with faint little quackings, they 
paddled out of the barnyard and started in 
single file for the pond. Altho just hatched, 
each little duck knew its place-in the line, 


and from that day on, the order never be 


changed. The old hen, clucking frantically, 
tried again and again to turn them back. 
Each time they scattered and, waddling 


past her, fell into line once more. When 
at last they reached the bank, their foster- _ 


mother scurried back and forth squawking 
warnings at the top of her voice; but, one_ 
after another, each disobedient duckling — 
plunged in with a bob of its turned-up tail, 
and the procession swam around and 
around the pond as if it would never stop. 


This was too much for the old hen. She 


stood for a long minute, watching the un- 
grateful brood, and then turned away and 


evidently disinherited them upon the spot. — 


From that moment she gave up the duties — 


7 


of motherhood, stopt setting and clucking, — 


‘ cradle, or even spoke to them, they would 


z making the same kind of a sleepy hum that 
_ a flock of wild mallards gives when they 
* are sleeping far out on the water. They 


and never again recognized her foster- 
children, as they found out to their sorrow 
after their swim. All the rest of that day 

: they plopped sadly after her, only to be 
received with pecks whenever they came 
too near. She would neither feed nor brood 
them, and when night came, they had to 
huddle in their deserted coop in a soft little 
heap, shivering and quacking beseechingly 
until daylight. 

The next day Aunt Maria was moved by 
the sight of the six, weary but still pursuing 
the indifferent hen, keeping up the while a 
chorus of soft sorrowful little quackings, 
which ought to have touched her heart— 
but didn’t. By this time they were so weak 
that, if Aunt Maria had not taken them 
into the kitchen and fed them and covered 
them up in a basket of flannel, they would 
never have lived through the second night. 

Thereafter the old kitchen became a 
nursery. Six human babies could hardly 
have ealled for more attention, or have 
made more trouble, or have been better 

' loved than those six fuzzy, soft, yellow 
ducklings. In a few days, the whole home- 
- life on top of the Cobble centered around 
them. They needed so much nursing and 
petting and soothing, that it almost seemed 
to Aunt Maria as if a half-century had 
rolled back, and she was once more looking 
after babies long, long lost to her. Even 
old Hen became attached to them enough 
to euff Nip violently when that pampered 
-animal growled at the newcomers, and 
showed signs of abolishing them. From 
that moment Nip joined the Brahma hen in 
ignoring the ducklings completely. If any 
attention was shown them in his presence, 
_he would stalk away majestically, as if 
overcome with astonishment that humans 
‘would spend their time over six yellow 
ducks instead of one yellow dog. 
During the ducks’ first days in the 
-kitehen, some one had to be with them 
constantly. Otherwise all six of them would 
go “Yip, yip, yip,”’ at the top of their 
voices. As soon as any one came to their | 


snuggle down contentedly under the flan- 
nel, and sing like a lot of little tea-kettles, 


liked the Deacon and Hen, but they loved 
Aunt Maria. In a few days they followed 


"her everywhere around the house, and even} a it the arts and sciences. But in the offices of great 
_ out on the farm, paddling along just behind and successful executives, the Royal Type- 


ee ed denen vigorously 4 wey writer acts as an organization nerve-center, 


: if she walked too fast. 


to the sewing-circle at Mrs. Miner Rogers’s 
at the foot of the hill; but they were on her ap teansdersons) 


ie 


_ shamefacedly. 


’ 


gore they were. The last half of the journey 


a 


Brit. ie ; 
_ As they grew older, they took an interest | 
in eyery one who came; and if they did 
not approve of the visitor, would quack 


minds that she had called long enough, 


B 
The road up-hill was a long, long trail for 
the ducklings. Every now and then they 
would stop and ery with their pathetic 
little yipping note, and lie down flat on 
their backs, and hold their soft little 


transmuting the quick spark of business in- 


One day she tried to slip out and go down apisece thes : 
spiration into positive actions and completed 


- trail before she had taken ten steps. They 


_ followed her all the way down, and stood Clean-cut quality is the very essence of the 


with their beaks prest against the bay- : es: E “ 
window, watching her as she sat in Mrs. Royal Typewriter -——in its structure, its ap 
_ Rogers’s parlor. When they made up their pearance, and its work. The Royal stands four. 
: : squareinitscharacter beforethe business world 
they set up such a chorus of quackings 


tet aal qneck tha , ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


364-366 Broadway New York 


heads off if I don’t leave,” she explained niece Gnd: Macacina he Wild OOS 


2 


paddles straight up in the air, to show how 


Trade Mark 


away contentedly as she plodded up the TYPEWRITERS 


they made in Aunt Maria’s apron, singing 


“Compare the Work” 
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deafeningly untilhe went. Once Aunt Maria 
happened to step suddenly around the 
corner of the house as a load of hay went 
past. Finding her gone, the ducks started 
solemnly down the road, following the 
hay-wagon, evidently convinced that she 
was hidden somewhere beneath the load. 
They were almost out of sight when Aunt 
Maria called to them. At the first sound 
of her voice, they turned and hurried back, 
flapping their wings and paddling with all 
their might, quacking joyously as they 
came. 

Aunt Maria and the flock had various 
little private games of their own. When- 
ever she sat down, they would tug at the 
neatly tied bows of her shoelaces, until they 
had loosened them; whereupon she would 
jump up and rush at them, pretending 
great wrath; whereupon they would scatter 
on all sides, quacking delightedly. When 
she turned back, they would form a circle 
around her, snuggling their soft necks 
against her gown until she scratched each 
uplifted head softly. If she wore button- 
shoes they would pry away at the loose 
‘|buttons and attempt to swallow them. 
When she was working in her flower- 
garden, they would bother her by swallow- 
ing some of the smallest bulbs, and snatch- 
ing up and running away with larger ones! 
At other times they would hide in dark 
corners and rush out at her with loud:and 
terrifying quacks, at which Aunt Maria 
would pretend to be much frightened and 
seuttle away, pursued by the six. 

All three of the family were forever 


POMPEIAN BATH 
S, 8, Leviathan 


the ships of the great 
fleet of the United 
States Lines to Europe you 
will find the maximum of lux- 
ury, speed, refinement and 
economy. If you go to Europe 
now the social season over 
there is at its height, the 
tourist prices of the summer 
are not in force and the pas- 
sage rate is lowest. Accom- 
modations to suit every purse 
and every taste available now 


at new low Winter Rates. 
one would suppose that their whole lives 
were embittered by the trouble and ex- 
pense of caring for a lot of useless, greedy 
ducks. Yet when Hen suggested roast 
duck for Thanksgiving, Deacon Jimmy and 
Aunt Maria lectured him so severely for 
his cruelty, that he was glad to explain that 
he was only joking. Once, when the ducks 
were sick, he dug angleworms for them all 
one winter afternoon, in the corner of the 
pig-pen where the ground still remained un- 
frozen; and Deacon Jimmy nearly bank- 
rupted himself buying pickled oysters, 
which he fed them as a tonic. 

It was not long before they outgrew their 
baby clothes, and wore the mottle brown 
of the mallard duck, with a dark steel-blue 
bar edged with white on either wing. The 
leader evidently had a strain of black duck 
in her blood. She was larger, and lacked 
the trim bearing of the aristocratic mallard. 
On the other hand, Blackie had all the 
wariness and sagacity of the black duck, 
than whom there is no wiser bird. As the 
winter came on, a coop was fixt up for 
them not far from the kitchen, where they 
slept on warm straw in the coldest weather, 
with their heads tucked under their soft, 
down-lined wings up to their round, bright 
eyes. The first November snowstorm 
covered their coop out of sight; but when 
Aunt Maria called, they quacked a cheery 
answer back from under the drift. 

Then came the drake, a gorgeous mal- 
lard with a head of emerald-green and a 
snow-white collar, and with black, white, 
gray, and violet wings, in all the pride and 
beauty of his prime. 


Early sailings are: 
President Roosevelt Nov. 24 
Leviathan Dect 
George Washington Dec. 13 
President Harding Dec. 29 


This is an unusual opportunity to 
go abroad at a very moderate cost. 
Send today for your Government's 
free, handsomely illustrated, travel 
booklets of itineraries, costs, tours 
and ship accommodations. 


UNITED STATESLINES 


% 

45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office: 79 Queen Street W. Toronto 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 


Send the Coupon today 


kind out about the new low 
Winter Rates and the advan- 
tages of Europe in Winter. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
C2418 Washington,D.C. 


Please send without obligation the literature 
giving travel facts. I am considering a trip to Europe 
(J, to the Orient from Seattle 1), to the Orient 
from San Francisco [), to South America DF, ~ 


Info. Sect. 


My Name 


One morning Hen found a drake caught 
in a trap and brought him home in spite 
of his quacking, flapping and fighting, and 


Address 


Town. 


grumbling about the flock. To hear them, | 


then Hen held him while Aunt Maria 


clipt his wings with some long shears. 
Then they named him Greentop and set 
him, fierce and gleaming, among the six 
ducks who had been watching him in 
admiration. Mr. Scoville recounts: 


The second he was loosed, he gave his 
strong wings a flap that should have lifted 
him high above the hateful earth, where 
tame folk set traps for wild folk. Instead 
of swooping toward the clouds, the clipt 
wings beat the air impotently, and did not 
even raise his orange, webbed feet from the 
eround. Again and again the drake tried 
to fly, only to realize at last that he was 
clipt and shamed and earthbound. Then 
for the first time he seemed to notice the / 
six who stood by, watching him in silence. 
To them he quacked, and quacked, and 
quacked fiercely, and Aunt Maria had an 
uneasy feeling that she and her shears were 
the subject of his remarks. Suddenly he 
stopt, and all seven started toward their 
winter quarters; and lo and behold! at the 
head of the procession marched the gleam~ 
ing drake, with the deposed Blackie trailing 
meekly in second place. 

From that day forth he was their leader; 
nor did he forget his wrongs. The sight of — 
Aunt Maria was always a signal for a burst 
of impassioned quackings. Soon it became 
evident that the ducks -were reluctantly 
convineed that the gentle little woman 
had been guilty of a great crime, and more 
and more they began to shun her. ‘There 
were no more games and walks and caress- 
ings. Instead the six followed the drake’s 


‘lead in avoiding as far as possible humans 


who trapt and clipt the people of the 
air. 


The drake moulted and grew new 
feathers and at last one day when spring 
came a great flock of wild ducks flew over 


‘the farm, and the great drake suddenly — 
with a sweep of his shining wings, launched 
‘himself in the air, and after him flew 


Blackie, the best of the flock. 
Tragedy for the remaining ducks also 
followed hard after this, for a mink came 


one night and took the rest of them. Aunt — 


Maria mourned her lost pets, and as the 
long winter days came, she felt very lonely 
without her Blackie she had liked so well. 
One freezing cold winter night Aunt Maria 


was roused from slumber by what sounded | 


like familiar quackings. She got the Dea- ° 
con up, and together they went to the door, 
only to find that the wanderers had re- 
turned. 
moment is most satisfactory: 


With trembling hands she: babies dhe 


The account of that exciting — 


lamp, and as they threw open the door, in _ 


marched a procession. 
Greentop, resentful no more, but quacking 


x 


It was headed by 


joyously at the sight of light and shelter. — 


Back of him Blackie’s soft, dark head ~ 
rubbed lovingly against Aunt Maria’s 


trembling knees, with the little caressing, — 


crooning noise which Blackie always made 
when she wanted to be petted. Back of 
her, quacking embarrassedly, waddled four 
more ducks who showed their youth by 


their size and the newness of their feather- _ 


ing. Greentop and Blackie had come back, 


bringing their family with them. ; 
The tumult and the shouting aroused old 
Hen, who hurried down in his night-clothes. _ 


These, by the way, were the same as his — 


day-clothes except for the shoes; for, as — 


[Hen said, he could not be-bothered wi 
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Me. & eG opened its 

first officein the United States 
at the time the pioneers of °48 
were slowly laboring across the 
continent in quest of riches. 

Although a wealth of glittering 
gold lay at the journey’s end, those 
hardy frontiersmen won their real 
reward in the thriving communi- 
ties that sprang up as monuments 
to their integrity. 

In celebrating its Diamond Ju 
bilee in the United States, The 
Liverpool and London and Globe 
measures its success by something 
more than the gratifying increase 
in premium income that has at- 
tended its growth. The strongest 
tribute to its seventy-five years of 
endeavor is the confidence that is 
reposed in the “L. & L.& G.” to- 
day by the homes and industries 
of the nation. 

No guardian of national welfare 
could ask for a greater reward. 
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Insurance Con ‘ft 
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“The Comfort Route”’ 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


January 19th February 20th 
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dressing and undressing, except during the 
bathing season, which was long past. 

‘“‘Durned if it ain’t them pesky ducks 
again,” he said, grinning happily. 

“‘That’s what it be,’’ responded Deacon 
Jimmy; ‘‘I don’t suppose now we'll have a 
moment's peace.” ; 

“Ves, it’s them good-for-nothin’—”’ 
began Aunt Maria; but she gulped and 
something warm and wet trickled down her 
wrinkled cheeks, as she stopt and pulled 
two dear-loved heads, one green and the 
other black, into her arms. 


Two fascinating cruises—29 days 
each—by the palatial Orca, 25,500 
tons displacement. Delightful shore 
excursions—splendid itinerary. 
Rates $250 up. 


BERMUDA 


Only 48 hours from New York 
to this lovely Gulf Stream Play- 
ground! Regular sailings by the new 
ARCADIAN, 19,500 tons displacement, 


“The Cruising Ship Wonderful”. 
Write for illustrated booklets 


EUROPE 


Regular service by the famous 
: “OQ” steamers. 


A HARD-BOILED BOAR BABY 


O well-brought-up Scotch collie on 

entering his own kitchen with his 
thoughts peacefully intent on some little 
matter of his own, expects to be attacked by 
a wild boar that has been ‘‘parking”’ under 
the kitchen. stove, even if the boar is a 
small one. However, Mr. Ernest Harold 
Baynes’s collie, Donald, had that painful 
experience, as Mr. Baynes relates in 
Nature Magazine (Washington). The little 
wild boar was named Tusker, says Mr. . 
Baynes: — 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


26 Broadway, New York 


or local agents 


reer 


We named him Tusker for obvious rea- 
sons. He was almost new, and weighed 
just a pound and a half when Bill Morrison 
set him down on the floor of our kitehen— 
a full-blooded baby wild boar, whose ances- 
tors hailed from the Black Forest, Ger- 
many. He was striped, yellow and brown, 
and resembled a diminutive four-legged 
watermelon, save that instead of being 
smooth he was bristly. Mrs. Baynes 
looked at him for a moment and then 
lsughingly remarked: ‘‘How useful he will 
be for cleaning lamp-chimneys.”’ ¥e - 

The little pig darted under the kitchen 
stove and then, whirling about, glared out 
at us from his retreat, the epitome of out- 
raged dignity. At this moment our Scotch 
collie, Donald, trotted into the kitchen with 
an inquiring sniff and the look which says 
“What’sup?” The question was answered 
instantly, for the piglet shot out from be- 


| 


Egypt and the 
Mediterranean 


Treasures beyond price from 
the tomb of King Tutankh- 
amen. Color and beauty be- 
yond description in the glamor- 
ous cities of the Mediterranean. 


‘ si ; neath the stove, and with an appalling dis- 
A. world of oaete Tes a White Star liner Adriatic — regard for his health, attacked the dog 
on our voyage deluxe arrange January 5 and February 23. with almost unbelievable ferocity. Donald, 
to include Egypt, Spain, Italy, i taken completely by surprize, backed right 
Mone Calle Red Star liner Lapland— up to the open door, where he recovered ~ 
° January 16 and March 5, himself and stood fast. He seemed a bit 


- ashamed, and then a comical smile broke _ 
We st Indies . out on his face as he stood there regarding 
that sliver of recklessness before him. ~ 


idly. Age-old romance surrounds the cities of the West Presently the smile’ was replaced by jam 


Indies. Beauty ever new, is their heritage today. expression’ of serious” “interest; mand ®she | 
See Havana, Hayti, Cartagena, Jamaica—see the looked eagerly up at me for the nod which _ 
Panama Canal—see the West Indies on a cruise of would mean that pork was going down. 7 
twenty-nine restful days. The little pig, with an absurdly threatening — 

The White Star liner Megantic—specially constructed gesture, retreated to his place under the — 
for cruising—January 23 and February 26. stove. 


For complete itineraries and detailed information, inquire at No. 1 Broadway, New York, or Our first attemp t to feed our little guest 
any authorized steamship agent. was greatly misunderstood, and he coughed 


All Sailings from New York and screamed and sputtered and gnashed 


his little jaws in a manner which left no~ 
ITE TAR INE doubt of his willingness to murder every 
one of us. We were gently persistent until — 
we convinced him that a baby’s bottle fullof — 
D TAR INE warm milk was something not to be sneezed _ 
: at or coughed at, but rather to be sucked at, 


and a source of joy and comfort as much to _ 


little pigs as to human babies. After that, — 
the trouble was not in getting him to feed, . 


but in getting him to stop, and inmaking him _ 
- eet “ 


realize that once a bottle is empty, there is 
no more milk in it. 

In speaking of most young animals one is 
apt to refer to their age as ‘‘tender.” It 
wasn’t done in this case, because he never 
had any tender age. From the very begin- 
ning he was tough, and besides that, he was 
extremely vulgar. Ill give you an exam- 
ple. When he was a few weeks old he 
would run into the kitchen, jump into the 
box containing the stove-wood, and with 
vigorous upward jerks of his snout send 
the sticks of maple flying to every corner 
of the room. This we all regarded as a 
perfectly legitimate means of self-expres- 
sion on the part of a young animal blest 
with more brawn than brains, and no one 
dreamed of discouraging him. It was his 
attitude which was offensive. Having 
emptied the wood-box, he would stand in 
the middle of it and look up at us with an 
air of swashbuckling defiance which would 
have done diseredit to an East-Side tough. 
I suppose that he didn’t really thrust out 
his lower jaw and draw down the corners of 
his mouth, but he seemed to be doing so, 
as if to say, ‘“‘Whatter yerse lookin’ at? 
Don’t yerse like it? Well, yer knows wot 
yerse can do, don’t yer?’’ There was none 
of the smiling charm of a mischievous fox 
coyote; the little pig was just downright 
disagreeable. 

Another playful thing he would do was to 
jump on a chair, stand motionless until 
some one walked within range, and then 
leap and seize the victim by some part of 

_his coat or shirt and hang there shaking 
-and wriggling like a fish on the end of a line. 
This was sometimes quite disconcerting to 
a stranger, especially if the young boar in 
his enthusiasm bit through the garment 
and took a firm hold of the flesh beneath. 

Apparently he was born with the rooting 

habit, and from his earliest days he would 
root vigorously at the palm of my hand, the 
ealf of my leg or any yielding surface pre- 
sented to him. At first I thought that he 
was merely hunting for the source of his 
natural food supply, but later I found that 
_he rooted just as hard when he had_had all 
the milk he wanted. Then it occurred to 
me that it might be part of nature’s plan 
. to make him exercise the muscles which he 
would need to have very well developed 
when. he came to get his living by rooting 
in the ground. One day I thought I would 
test the muscles of his neck, so, taking him 
by the snout, I held him at arm’s-length. 
‘For a few moments his body whirled round 
and round, then straightened out and re- 
- mained perfectly rigid, pretty good proof of 
the strength of his neck muscles. The 
value of this strength was noted a few weeks 
later, when he would plow up a piece of 
-much-prized lawn as fast as he could walk. 
pee 
{ Any one would think that to hunt fish 


bait is enough of a serious task in life with- 
out being discouraged and hindered at it, 
but Tusker seemed to feel that what was 
‘good enough for a fish was doubly good for 
a little wild boar. Such succulent tidbits 
s wiggly worms were eagerly gobbled up. 
Mr. “Baynes relates: 
; In the summer, earth-worms were an 
important part of his natural food, and he 


~ 


ate them as quickly as he turned them up 


with ‘his leathery nose. The first time I 
“observed his fondness for earth-worms I 
| vas digging some for fish bait. Tusker was 


usy rooting in the ground not far away. 
was digging hard and worms were numer- 
us, but it seemed to be taking me a long 
me to fill my little bait-ean which was on 
ground just behind me. 
ee ee 


Presently I 
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Calling at Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 


Every Passenger a guest of the company dur- 
ing time of cruise. 


Automobile tour through picturesque Havana, 
and suburbs. Special train trip through in- 
terior of Cuba to Hershey, 

Sixty mile auto ride across the island of 
Jamaica, with privilege of staying at United Fruit 
Company’ s hotels while ship lays in Jamaica. 


Tour of Panama Canal Zone by launch and au- 


tomobile with luncheon at Hotel Tivoli, Ancon. 


Special railroad journey across the mountains 
of scenic Costa Rica to San Jose, with hotel ac- 
commodations there. 


No other cruises to the West Indies and Central 
America are s0 liberal in variety of sightseeing, 
charm, and included privileges. 

Great White Fleet ships are. the only vessels 
specially designed for Caribbean Cruise Service. 


Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1646, 17 Battery Pl., New York 


General Offices, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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an (Cruise 


See 
the Ancient Glories 
of the Mediterranean 


Ihe now a Mediterranean Cruise under 
Canadian Pacific management, on the 
magnificent Empress of Scotland (25, 000 gross 
tons), sailing from New York, January 14, 1924. 
Everything Canadian Pacific standard—there 
is none better. 


Is Egypt Your Mecca 


with its historic excavations? This cruise will 
give you 14 days in Palestine and Egypt at 
an inclusive rate. Fascinating shore excursions 
to different points from Mediterranean ports. 
All details looked after by competent represen- 
tatives. 


FREE—“The Gates of the Car- 
ibbean,” an illustrated story of 
Great White Fleet Cruises by 
William McFee. 


2 


Ancient cities and ancient 
glories: Rome, Athens, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem. 
Picturesque races and cos- 
tumes; Algiers, Tunis and 


Cairo, aglow with the sunny charm of Africa. 
Madeira, 
sections of the world we live in; Naples, Monaco, 
Lisbon. A touch of Old England—Southampton 
and London—on the way home. 

A wonderful winter vacation, this Canadian Pacific 
Mediterranean Cruise. 
so than for accommodations at a first class hotel anchored 
to a city street. 


Cadiz, Gibraltar. Gorgeous cross 


And it costs no more to travel 


Fares $800 up. Limit 600 passengers. 


For full particulars, qite. telephone or stop at nearest Canadian Pacific steamship agency. 


Canadian Pacific ” 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 


IT SPANS THE WORLD | 


New York 
Madison Ave. at 44th St, 


Chicago 
40N. Dearborn St. 


Montreal 
441 Saint James St. 


Canadian Pacific Offices All Over the World 
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by specially chartered 
new Red Star Liner 


BELGENLAND 
Jan. 19 to Mar. 26, 1924 
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H* nature’s mood 
ever carried you 
back to Egypt’s glorious past— 
have youseen the sun spread gold 
over the ruins at Karnak, or 
watched the dusk creep up the 
purple Valley of the Kings? 


An opportunity beyond compare 
is offered in our 1924 Cruise de 
Luxe, to visit the wondrous 
Mediterranean lands—Spain, 
Algiers, French Riviera, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Palestine, etc. 


The giant liner BELGENLAND, 
specially chartered by us, is the 
largest, most modern, most re- 
plete steamer cruising next 
winter to the Mediterranean. 


Literature on request. 


THOS. COOK @® SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston _ Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco s Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


an rt 
EUROP EAN TOUR ee 
organizing party. Eight countries, $745. 
MENTOR TOURS, Monadnock Building, CHICAGO 


LUM) ONIN 


The Luxury Cruise 


“TSMEDITERRANEAN | 


Palestine - Egypt 
Leaving New York 


FEB. 6th, 1924 


Under personal management of Holland-America Line 
Third Cruise of the famous ‘“‘Rotterdam”’ 


The ROTTERDAM 


24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displt. 


Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her ap- 
pointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standard 
of service and management on board. 


65 days of delightful diversion 


Itinerary includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain. 
Algiers, Tunis, Greece, Constantinople, the 
Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover 
in Europe. Cruise limited to 500 guests. 


Illustrated folder “L”’ on request 


*HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE# 
21-24 State Street, N.Y. : 


Detroit Philadel phia 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans 
St.Louis Seattle San Francisco 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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dropt in a handful, and then happening to | 


find a single worm, I turned again, just in 
time to see the little boar put his nose 
quickly into the ean, gobble up my last 
handful of worms and go quietly on with 
his rooting. Evidently he had been doing 
this for some time, which accounted for my 
slowness in collecting the fish bait. 


BLUEBERRIES AS BIG AS GRAPES 
HE wild swamp huckleberry of New 
Jersey has been tamed, taught to grow 

under cultivation and made to produce 
huge fruit of delicious flavor. This has 
been accomplished by a woman, working in 
conjunction with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The stages of the process are 
set forth by Miss Virginia Nixoninan article 
contributed to The Forecast (New York). 

Few enthusiasts, Miss Nixon notes, are 
more interesting than the little group who 
are working to tame the wild plants which 
are useful to man and make them live con- 
tentedly within the pale of civilization. 
She goes on: 

One of the latest to win a notable vie- 
tory is Miss Elizabeth C. White, of New 
Jersey, who has, with the help of her father 
and the Department of Agriculture, sue- 
ceeded in taming, cultivating, and improv- 
ing the wild huckleberry of the marshes 
until she has produced a beautiful, deli- 
ciously flavored berry five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, as large as a grape. While the 
berries have been increasing in size under 
cultivation, they have also increased in 
flavor and sweetness, and have changed 
their name to ‘“‘blueberry.”’ This, Miss 


' Whiteexplains, is to prevent them from being 


confused with the inferior ‘upland huckle- 
berries,’’ which have large seeds. 

Miss White is the second of her family 
to tame one of New Jersey’s wild plant 
children. Her grandfather was the founder 
of ‘“Whitesbog,”’ who early in the last cen- 
tury bought a large tract of the almost 
useless pine barrens and began to cultivate 
thereon the wild cranberry of the region, 
with a view to improving them and making 
them commercially profitable on a large 
scale. When he did so, the people of the 
countryside, a silent, independent folk 
known as ‘‘pineys,’’ were furious. They 
trampled down his fences and made a point 
of picking his private berries first. In time 
they became willing paid pickers of ‘‘ tame’”’ 
cranberries at Whitesbog. Indeed, it was 
partly for their sakes that Miss White and 
her father undertook the cultivation of 
huckleberries. The cranberry-picking.sea- 
son is not a very long one, and she felt that 
if she could grow an additional crop of 
another variety on the pine barrens, the 
pickers would have work for a longer season 
each year. 

‘Father and I,’ she said, ‘often discust 
the possibilities of cultivating the swamp 
huckleberries, but after spending an hour 
sampling the fruit on bush after bush, we 
always decided that, unless we could have 
only the best plants, we did not want to 
cultivate any. 

“Karly in 1911 the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture announced a bulletin entitled, 
‘Experiments in Blueberry Culture,’ by 
Frederick V. Coville. It was fascinating 
reading, for never before had I known that 


Visit the Le 


‘Fran 
Annual Cruise De Luxe 


to the 


Limited to 450 Guests (About Half Capacity. 


By Magnificent New 
Cunard S. 


S. ““SCYTHIA”’ 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the 
complete success of the 1023 similar Cruise, 
same Steamer, visiting 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 


The ‘“Scythia”’ is a veritable floating palace, with 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
gymnasium, commodious staterooms with -run- 
ning water and large wardrobes; bed- 
rooms and suites with private baths. 
Famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe 
without extra cost, returning via 
S.S.‘‘Aquitania,”’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ 
“Berengaria,’’or any Cunard Line 
Steamer, 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full : 
information on request. Early reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Estab. 1875) 
542 Fifth Ave., New York 
2) South 15th St., Philadelphia 


The new 
\ S.S.“TUSCANIA” 
Bl of the CUNARD and 
ANCHOR LINES sails from New 
York February 16th, arriving in 
Egypt at the height of the season 
and offering a travel oppor- 
tunity rare, fascinating, and full 
of appeal: 


A SUPERB panorama en route; ports 
of call include Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo, Naples, Athens, 
Haifa, Alexandria—returning via 
Naples and Monaco. 


NEW Steamer, unsurpassed in con- 
struction, equipped with every 
modern feature for passenger comfort; 
an oil-burner—eliminating coaling at 
the various ports. The traditional © 
world-renowned Cunard service and 
cuisine. Optional shore excursions, 
well-planned and interesting. 
Choice of One-way or Round-trip 
Bookings — the complete Round-trip 


—returning via England—constitutes 
a consummate 


CRUISE—TOUR ee 
to the MEDITERRANEAN, | 

most attractive, as to points visited—as 

totimerequired—astoexpenseinvolved. 
Full information on request. Apply promptly. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR 
STEAM SHIP LINES | 
25 or Bee © sad hence mee ; 
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associated with the roots of blueberry, 
cranberry and most other plants which 
grow in acid soils is a fungus which, in some 
still unexplained way, assists these plants 
in obtaining the nitrogen necessary for 
their growth. 

“We wrote to the Department offering 
to cooperate in their further experiments 
in blueberry culture. The offer was ac- 
cepted. In Mareh of 1911 Mr. Coville sent 
me from Washington a few blueberry 
plants, seedlings of the best bush, the 
“Brooks,” he had up to that time located 
in New Hampshire. He visited the planta- 
tion from time to time, and in this way 
' and by correspondence kept me advised as 
to the progress of his experimental work in 
Washington.” 

Cooperation with the Government is 
not the whole story, however, of-»Miss 

White’s patient work in evolving cultivated 
blueberries. The principal theme deals 
-with her own efforts to secure the best of the 
wild bushes growing around them, learn 
their life habits and the conditions under 
which they would thrive, and then raise 
generation after generation of them, prac- 
tising all the time “‘artificial selection,’’ so 
that every bush would bear larger and finer 
berries than its parent bush. 

Her first decision was to enlist in the 
cause the very people who had at first 
fought the cultivation of cranberries—the 


_ the State for miles in every direction, pick- 
- ing wild huckleberries, and they knew their 
way around in the apparently trackless 
swamps. So she succeeded in interesting 
several of the ‘‘pineys’’ and persuading 
them, for a consideration, to look out for 
especially fine bushes found in their picking, 
‘and report their location to her.” 


“ MR. ’GATOR AT HOME 


JES, when we were children,” said 
i a colored girl once, ‘‘we often used 
to go down to a high bridge over a 
_ deep river near our home in Florida, and 

there we would stand and eall loudly, 
‘Mr. Johnson! Mr. Johnson! Mr. John- 
son!’ Soon a great bull ’gator would 
come up out of the water and bellow and 

i roar at us and try to reach up to the bridge, 
until we were clean scared to death and 
all ran home to our mammy.” Herbert 
: Ravell Sass, in Harper’s Magazine, tells 
_of the alligator denizens of Southern rivers, 
~ who trumpet and roar loudly and menac- 
_ ingly—perhaps a love song of some pre- 
_ historic age. Mr. Sass says: 


x4 ? 


It is a sound not easily described—res- 
-onant, tremulous, mournful, menacing, yet, 
to the understanding ear, sweeter and 
} more grateful than any other sound to be 
i heard to-day in the wild places of the Low 
- Country. 
* This fantastic, melancholy music is 
a voice out of the romantic past. It is 
a reminder of those adventurous early 
days when, according to the old chroniclers, 
aman could scarcely sleep in the woods 
near one of the great swamps, because of 
the hideous and terrifying chorus of the 
: wild beasts. (ae 
2 A big ’gator in his native wild, gliding 
_ slowly across the lagoon like a half-sub- 
~ merged submarine, the craggy upper half 
of his huge, misshapen head and eight or 
~ nine feet of his jagged, plated back showing 
above the smooth surface of the water, is 


-'? in 


tho 


“pineys.’? They were accustomed to range. 
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Beyond the dreams 
of the Pioneers 


Of the mile-long, high-level bridge now 
being built across the Hudson near Albany 
on the New York Central, the New York 
World says: 


“The great cut-off at Castleton on the 
Hudson * * * * will be a boon to all the 
people of New York State and to five 
: times as many beyond its borders. * * * * 


“The Castleton cut-offis a notable example 
of those modern railway problems which 
concern rather improving old lines than 
the opening of new ones, for the cheaper 
movement of traffic grown vast beyond 
the dreams of the pioneers.” 


From a drawing made at 
Castleton, Sept., 1923, 
by Herbert Morton Stoops, 
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an impressive and memorable spectacle. 
See: in the misty dimness of dawn or amid 
the shadows of dusk, in the grotesque 
and gloomy setting of a cypress swamp, 
eray and ghostly in its shrouds of Spanish 
moss, the grim black monster, 
silently through: the still, wine-colored 
water, seems a direct and worthy descen- 
dant of some mighty dinosaur of the 
Jurassic inland seas. He looks appallingly 
formidable; and these old bull dragons of 
the landlocked lagoons are in truth masters 
of their watery domains, acknowledging 
no overlord except Man. 

Ti-Ti, with the waters round about it, 
is the home of many ’gators, as, for that 
matter, are all the big swamps of the Low 
Country, swamps whose ponds and pools 
and sluggish watercourses, swarming with 
fish, never go dry, even in the driest 
weather. On high ground in these swamps, 
generally near water and in some fairly 
open place where the sunlight can strike 
down through the trees, the female saurian 
makes her nest, scooping out a shallow 
depression in the sand or earth and, after 
the dull white eggs, which may number as 
many as forty, have been deposited in it, 
piling dead leaves and trash over her trea- 
sures until she has made a mound two feet 
or so in height and about four feet in 
diameter. The sun performs the work of 
incubation, and, in this region at any rate, 
the process is seldom interrupted by man, 
because comparatively few men go into 
the swamps in the warm season. When 
the cool days come and the hunters take 
to the woods, the young ‘gators are well 
able to take care of. themselves, and the 
members of the ’gator tribe in general, big 
and little, are already retiring to the secret 
dens where they will spend the winter. 


An alligator suddenly appearing in 
“the old swimming-hole uninvited is never 
welcomed with that pleasant cordiality 
which is a usual feature of the swimming- 
hole. Mr. Sass relates a tale of an unex- 
pected guest: 


Only occasionally do the alligators come 
down the rivers to the salt creeks and 
inlets close to the sea where the dolphins 
are at home. When they do come, they 
sometimes cause consternation among the 
negroes of the coast, less accustomed to 
the big reptiles than their brethren of the 
inland fresh-water country. Not long ago 
a ‘gator, which had traveled down-stream 
in time of freshet, appeared in the midst of 
some boys and girls bathing on the shore of 
a large river, near its mouth. It was only 
a small ’gator, but when it darted between 
the legs of a little colored boy swimming 
in the water the boy collapsed in a faint. 
Up-stream, in alligatorland, the plantation 
negroes, while they will not go swimming in 
*gator ponds, know the saurians too well 
to be much afraid of them. The white 
man treats them with still less respect; yet 
under certain conditions the most timid of 
gators may become a menace to life and 
limb. It is not a good plan to approach 
too close to the jaws or tail of a wounded 
*gator, and the man who places himself di- 
rectly between a big saurian and his watery 
refuge assumes considerable risk. 


In the Low Country during the hunting- 
season the hounds are sometimes in as 
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much danger as the deer they are 
hunting: 


To-day in the Low Country, where the 
deer are still hunted with dogs, the ‘stout 
bucks” sometimes take to the water to 
elude the pack, even in the early autumn 
weeks of the hunting-season when the 
‘gators are still abroad in large numbers. 
Yet, altho a big alligator is amply powerful 
enough to erush a buck’s bones, I have 
never met with a hunter who had witnessed 
such a tragedy. 

The hounds are in greater danger. The 
alligators seem to consider dog meat a 
special delicacy, and many a too venture- 
some leader of the pack has-been dragged 
under, never to emerge. Once gript in 
those terrible jaws, ore is seareely a 
chance of escape. 

On a hunt last September aes pack 
jumped a large buek, which soon took to 
water, swimming across an abandoned rice- 
field, converted by the heavy rains into 
alake. A hunter rode around to the other 
side of the rice-field to stop the dogs, which 
appeared in a few minutes, all of them 
swimming. One hound, however, was 
missing, and in a moment the hunter 
heard him yelping about two hundred 
yards distant, crying out as if in great 
pain and fear. “Riding along the rice- 
field bank, he presently saw the dog some 
thirty feet away in the water. The hound, 
his head and neck above the surface, was 
struggling desperately, as tho trying to 
free himself from something which held his 
body fast. 

Dismounting quickly, the hunter laid 
his gun on the bank and waded as swiftly 
as he could to the dog’s rescue. It did 


not oeeur to his mind that he might need* 


his weapon, his first thought being that 
- the hound had placed his foot in a steel 
trap set by some negro when the rice- 
field was partly dry. He had forgotten, 
however, that a dog held by a trap will 
almost invariably try to bite any one who 
approaches, and the frantic creature’s 
snapping jaws prevented him from laying 
hold of it. Wading back to the bank, he 
eut a long stout stick with a crotch at the 
end, and with this he probed in the mud 
_ beneath the terrified animal. As well as 
he could make out, a submerged log was 
responsible for the hound’s predicament, 
and, placing the end of pole against the 
log, he pushed it vigorously. 
This method brought results. Almost 
immediately the dog was released and 
struck out for the shore, and the next mo- 
ment the ‘‘log’’ also rose to the surface— 
an alligator which, to the startled hunter, 
standing within a yard of it, probably 
seemed. fully fifteen feet from nose to tail- 
tip, tho in reality it was just seven and 
‘a half feet in length. At all events, it was 
a very truculent, a very stupid, or a very 
sluggish ’gator. Instead of vanishing in- 
stantly on finding itself at such close 
quarters with a man, it remained motionless 
on the surface, staring at the hunter, and 
it never moved while he waded to the bank, 
- returned with his gun, and proceeded to 
_blow a hole in the saurian’s head with a 
~ load of buckshot. 


“Those who go down to the sea in 
ships” are apt to amuse themselves on 
. moonlight nights by watching the porpoises 
play, often in a phosphorus glow, but per- 
haps few know just how ees they are. 
_ Mr. Sass tells us: 


A large porpoise is nine feet long; a large 
~ alligator may be twelve feet, or even more. 
» alligator has a more impressive array 
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of teeth, his tail is as dangerous a weapon 
as his jaws, and he carries a heavy coat of 
defensive armor to boot. Yet in a fight 
the porpoise would almost certainly win, 
and the salt ereeks and rivers of the coast 
behind the barrier islands and the open 
waters of the ocean along the lonely sea 
beaches are still a fairly safe hunting-ground 
for the porpoise herds. 

Not long ago I sailed up a broad, beauti- 
ful marsh ereek on the bank of which 
stands a fine old mansion where Lafayette 
was entertained in regal fashion by the 
ereat planters when he visited Edisto 
Island, after the Revolution. From the 
windows of the house, set in a grove of 
handsome trees on the inland shore, he 
might have watched the porpoises rolling 
and sounding in the creek before him; 
yet I doubt whether he saw more of them 
than I saw that afternoon as our launch 
passed by the old house toward the Edisto 
landing. 

There were fifteen or twenty in the herd. 
Now here, now there, a dark curved back 


showed for a moment above the water as. 


the big sea mammals pursued their undulat- 
ing course. They were attending strictly 
to business—in other words, looking for 
a supper. There was no spirited dashing 
back and forth, no frisking about at the 
surface, no headlong leaping out of the 
water. 

It is often a fine and spirited sight to 
watch them at their hunting. Seventy 


feet up-stream from our little square-nosed_ 


bateau the placid surface of the winding 
marsh ereek suddenly heaved and swirled. 
Next moment the waters divided, and three 
large, dark objects, shaped somewhat like 
torpedoes, came rushing side by side down 
the creek. Snatching up the paddles, we 
struck them sharply five or six times against 
the sides of the boat. The porpoises 
might capsize us if they collided with our 
punt, for they were moving at high speed, 
and they were so intent at the moment on 
their own affairs, that we were not sure 
they would see us. On they came, swim- 
ming almost abreast, their smooth, curved 
backs showing well above the surface of 
the stream; and all about them, as they 
rushed toward us, hundreds of. silver-white 
fish, six or eight inches long, flashed up- 
ward from the surface, curved through the 
air, and rained down again into the water. 

The porpoises had overtaken a large 
school of mullet, a school which seemed to 
fill the wide creek from shore to shore and 
from bend to bend. 

The porpoises can safely employ these 
dashing tactics while raiding the mullet 
schools. When they prey on eatfish, the 
most abundant fish of the creeks with the 
exception of the mullet, they must be more 
circumspect. The long, sharp spines in 
the dorsal and pectoral fins of the catfish 
can inflict an ugly wound; and instead of 
swallowing the fish whole, the porpoise 
chops him neatly in half, dividing him, like 
the celebrated Clong-locketty, ‘close to 
the waist,” and swallows the rear portion 
only. The forward half may live on for 
some time, paddling slowly about on the 
water until life ebbs away. A planter on 
one of the sea islands of the coast once 
described a remarkable sight which he had 
witnessed—several score of these catfish- 
halves swimming feebly about on the surface 
of Combahee River, pathetic mementoes of a 
porpoise raid which had evidently occurred 
at that spot only a little while before. 
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HE ONLY MURMURED HAPPILY, 
“BLEPHARIGLOTTIS !” 


Rye the winter cares weigh heavily, 
then memory goes back to the sum- 
mer in the woods. We hear again the 
_ whisper of the tall pines, and see the sheen 
of the silver water, and if we are woodsmen, 
we think again of the little wild folk we met, 
and perhaps the strange flowers we may 
have found. Mr. Samuel Scoville, Jr., in 
his book on “Everyday Adventures” 
(The Atlantic Monthly Press), leads us 
with him on his hunt for orchids, and altho 
we may never have hunted for orchids, the 
account brings with it the very fragrance 
of the pines, the stillness and mystery of 
the woods, and the strange wild places into 
which the “adventure” of orchid-hunting 
takes us. The path Mr. Scoville followed 
led down the side of the lonely ‘‘Barrack,”’ 
and we go with him where he leads: 


_ I had been exploring a little mountain 
stream, which I had fondly and mistakenly 
hoped might prove to be a trout-brook. 
The winding wood-road passed through 
dim aisles of whispering pine trees. At a 
steep place, a bent green stem stretched 
half across the path, and from it swayed a 
rose-red flower like a hollow  sea-shell 
earved out of jacinth. For the first time I 
looked down on the moceasin flower or pink 
_lady-slipper (Cypripedium acaule), the larg- 
est of our native orchids. 
For a long time I hung over the flower. 
Its discovery was a great moment, one of 
those that stand out among the thirty-six- 
odd million of minutes that go to make up 
a long life. For the first time my eyes 
were opened to see what a lovely thing a 
flower could be. In the half-light I knelt 
on the soft pine-needles and studied long 
the hollow purple-pink shell, veined with 
-erimson, set between two other tapering 
_petals of greenish-purple, while a sepal of 
the same color curved overhead. The 
whole flower swayed between two large 
-eurved, grooved leaves. | 
_ Leaving the path, I began to hunt for 
others under the great trees, and at last 
came upon a whole congregation nodding 
and swaying in long rows around the vast 
trunks of white pines, which were old trees 
when this country was born. 

From that day I became a hunter of 
orchids and a haunter of far-away forests 
and lonely marshlands and unvisited hill- 
tops and mountain-sides. Wherever the 
lovely hid-folk dwell, there go I. They 
are strange flowers, these orchids. When 
first they were made out of sunshine, mist, 
and dew, every color was granted them 
“save one. They may wear snow-white, 
-rose-red, pearl and gold, green and white, 
purple and gold, ivory and rose, yellow, 
gold and brown, every shade of crimson and 
pink. Only the blues are denied them. 

- Since that first great day I have found 
_ the moccasin flower in many places—on the 
top of bare hills and in the black-lands of 
-northern Canada, where, four feet under 
the peat, the ice never melts even in mid- 
summer. ‘Once I saw it by a sphagnum 
bog where I was hunting for the almost 


unknown nest of the Tennessee warbler, 


amid clouds of black flies and mosquitoes 
that stung like fire. Again, on the tip-top 
of Mount Pocono in Pennsylvania, I had 
just found the long-sought nest of a chest- 
-nut-sided warbler. Even as I admired the 
male bird, with his white cheeks and golden 

head and chestnut-streaked sides, and the 
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caught a sight which brought me to my 
knees regardless, for a moment, of nest, 
eggs, birds, and all. Among rose-hearted 
twin-flowers and wild lilies-of-the-valley 
and snowy dwarf cornels swung three 
moceasin flowers in a line. The outer 
ones, like the guard-stars of great Altair, 
were light in color. Between them 
gleamed, like the Eagle Star itself, a flower 
cf deepest rose, an unearthly crystalline 
color, like a rain-drenched jacinth. 

Another time, at the crest of a rattle- 
snake den, I found two of these pink pearls 
of the woods swinging above the velvet- 
bleck coils of a black timber rattlesnake. 
I picked my way down the mountain-side, 
with Beauty in one hand and Death in the 
other, as I romantically remarked to the 
unimprest snake-collector who was wait- 
ing for me with an open gunny-sack. 


When once you catch the fever of hunt- 
ing orchids, it is a growing taste which 
must be gratified each year by a sight of 
their fragile and strange loveliness. Mr. 
Scoville tells us of another adventure in the 
Berkshires: 


It was another orchid which, for eleven 
years, on the last day of every June, made - 
me travel two hundred miles due north. 
From an old farmhouse on the edge of the 
Berkshires I would start out in the dawn- 
dusk on the first day of every July. The 
night-hawks would still be twanging above 
me as I followed, before sunrise, a. dim 
silent road over the hills all sweet with the 
scent of wild-grape and the drugged per- 
fume of chestnut tassels. At last I would 
reach a barway sunken in masses of sweet- 
fern, and shaded by thickets of alder and 
witch-hazel. There a long-forgotten wood- 
road led to my Land of Heart’s Desire. 
Parting the branches, I would step into 
the hush of the sleeping wood, pushing my 
way through masses of glossy, dark-green 
Christmas ferns and clumps of feathery, 
tossing maidenhair. 

At last there would loom up through the 
green tangle a squat, broken white pine. 
That was my landmark. J would push my 
way through a tangle of sanicle, and be- 
yond the trunk of a slim elm catch a gleam 
of white in the dusk. There, all rose-red 
and snow-white, with parted. lips, waited 
for me the queen flower of the woods, the 
Cypripedium regine, the loveliest of all our 
orchids. 


Hunting for the delicate short-lived 
flowers takes one to strange places where it 


is well to ‘‘wateh your step.”’ Mr. Seoville — 


tells of meeting a not too friendly in- 
habitant: a 


From under my feet sounded a deep, 
fieree hiss, and there across the path 
stretched the great body of a pine-snake, 
fully six feet long, all cream-white and 
umber-brown. Raising its strange pointed 
head, with its gold and black eyes, it hissed 


fearsomely. T had learned, however, that. : 


a pine-snake’s hiss is worse than its bite 
and, when I poked its rough, mottled body 
with my foot, it gave up pretending to be 
a dangerous snake and lazily moved off to 
some spot where it would not be disturbed 
by intruding humans. 


An abandoned cranberry-bog sometimes 
harbors a magnificent and rare specimen of 


. 
4 


= 


_ orchid, and when a collector finds that. 
great is the joy thereof. Mr. Scoville tells 
of going to such a bog with his friend the 
botanist: 


At last we came to the abandoned cran- 
berry-bog. Suddenly the botanist jumped 
into the ditch, splashed his way across, and 
disappeared in the bog, waving his arms 
over his head. I found him on his knees in 
the wet sphagnum moss, chanting eestati- 
cally the mystic word ‘‘Blephariglottis.”’ 
In front of him, on a green stem, was clus- 
tered a mass of little flowers of incom- 
parable whiteness, with fringed lips and 
long spikes. One petal bent like a canopy 
over the brown stamens, while the other 
two flared out on either side, like the wings 
of tiny white butterflies. It was the white- 
fringed orchid (Habenaria blepharigloitis). 
Beside her whiteness even the snowy petals 
of the water-lily and the white alder showed 

_ yellow tones. Like El Nath among the 
stars, the white-fringed orchid is the stand- 
ard of whiteness for the flowers. 

Three great blue herons flew over our 

heads, folded their wings, and alighted not 
thirty yards away—an unheard-of pro- 
ceeding for this wary bird. A Henslow 

_ sparrow sang his abrupt and, to us, almost 
unknown song. The botanist neither saw 
nor heard. All the way home he was in a 
blissful daze, and when I said good-by to 
him at the station, he only murmured 
happily ‘‘Blephariglottis.” 


MR. JOSEPH AND HIS MANATEE 


LLIS. S.. JOSEPH, authoritatively 

‘ called ‘“‘the world’s foremost collector 

of rare animals,” recently arrived in New 
_ York with an assortment consisting of 58 
_ Australian c#mels, 97 kangaroos, 3 lions, 
12 Tasmanian devils, a leopard, a tiger, 
12 wombats, and an amazing variety of 
- birds and snakes. It was a very nice little 
collection, admitted Mr. Joseph to the 
_ reporter for the New York Herald, who 
ry interviewed him, but for a real rarity in the 
% way of animals, he said, his mind turned 
back to an African manatee, or sea cow. 
¥ That was the rarest thing he ever caught, 
he told the reporter, and the one on waich 
he spent the most money. ‘He remarked 
_ further, as quoted by the New York 


f seribe: 
“ 
‘Some of the manatees are fairly well 
Be ccrn, but the African has never been in 
captivity before. I was going up the Niger 
on a commission for two hippos, but I let 
- them go and devoted myself to the problem 
of getting the manatee back to civilization. 
“Tt was seven feet, two inches long and 
- weighed half a ton. I got it down the Niger 
Eby putting it in a canoe and having two 
- African boys constantly pouring fresh 
_ water in and bailing it out. When I got it 
down to the head of the river I had no tank 
~ to ship it in. I looked over all the tanks 
in the region and could find nothing. I 
finally bought a native’s corrugated iron 
e hut for a terrible price, took it to pieces and 


4 made a tank of it with the help of timber, 
cement, tar and blankets. To give it the 
_ water it was used to I had the ship captain 
take aboard several thousand gallons of 
- the Niger River water. ; 

““T got it to Teneriffe in good shape and 
there fed it plenty of fresh grass. It ate 

venously. This caused its death and left 
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“Welcome!” 
—says Good Hardware 


And it means what it says. 
The hospitality of Colonial 
days lives again in this 
Corbin sectional handle 
lockset. Its good looks are 
seen at a glance; but you 
must summer and winter 
with good hardware, to 
know its real worth. 
Corbin Hardware is thor- 
oughbred. 
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NEW BRITAIN 


CONN, 


a post card— 
Address Dept. QBN 


and we will send you free this 52-page 
catalogueofradiosetsandparts. Italso 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including ~ 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 
and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices | 
Ward’s quote. ‘A complete tube set | 
having a range of 500 miles and more, 
including tubes, head set, batteries, and 
antenna equipment, as low as $23.50.” 

This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 
vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


: Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual “‘ Radio-profits.” Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
NotSatisfied. Writetoday for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 
Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 22-R 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth 


Montgomery Ward 8 @. 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 
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HEN you put RUSSWIN 

locks on your doors you 
get more than security, ease 
of operation and handsome 
appearance. 


You are assured of trouble-free 
service. The kind of service 
that comes from the mechani- 
cal perfection, built into the 
inside of every RUSSWIN 
lock and which you never see 
unless you take a RUSSWIN 


lock apart. 


RUSSW IN quality comes from 
refinement in manufacturing 
processes and infinite care in 
assembling and _ inspecting. 
Every RUSSWIN lock is a 
tribute to the unvarying in- 
tegrity of the RUSSWIN trade- 
mark which, when stamped 
into a piece of hardware, means 
the best of its kind. 


—and this distinctive 
RUSSWIN trademark is your 
guarantee of safety and long 
service whether you buy 
a RUSSWIN period lock set 
for your front door or a 
RUSSWIN night latch for 
your kitchen door or garage. 


Look for the name RUSSWIN 
on every piece of hardware 
you buy. Your hardware 
dealer will explain to you why 
RUSSWIN Hardware stands, 
always, for the economy of the 
best. 


Sturdy, smooth’ 
working, durable, our Cylinder! 
Night Latch No. 1290 will afford 


you the maximum amount of 


Easy to apply. 


security and good service. 
Three keys with each loc! 


“To Russwinize is to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 
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TREATMENT OF CHRONIC MALARIA 
WITH X-RAYS 
N evil result of the Great War was the 
recrudescence of malaria in various 
parts of Europe, and particularly in Italy, 
where the Pontine Marshes have for cen- 
turies been a _ breeding-place for the 
Anopheles mosquito, the carrier necessary 
for the transmission of the disease. If this 
dangerous insect could be exterminated, 
malaria would become a thing of the past. 
But this is easier said than done. It has not 
been successfully accomplished, even in all 
parts of our own country. 

For years various Boards of Health in 
Italy, and certain public-spirited physi- 
cians, chief among whom is Dr. Grassi, 
have exerted themselves to prevent fresh 
cases of malariaand cure chronicones. The 
latter task was really the more formidable, 
since such eases are usually found among 
poor and undernourished people, unable to 
afford medicines and treatment. Within 
the last few months it has been announced 
that a new and promising treatment has 
been found in the shape of a special applica- 
tion of X-rays for the chronic form of 
malaria. The new treatment is described 
by James Aguet in the Bibliothéque Uni- 
verselle (Lausanne, Switzerland). Mr. 
Aguet urges the continuance both of pre- 
ventive measures, by cleaning up the hreed- 
ing-places of mosquitoes, and also of the use 
of quinin, the time-honored remedy for 
malarial fever. But he urges the X-ray 
treatment as an adjunet in severe chronic 
cases, especially those of obstinate nature 
and long standing. The best feature is the 
rapidity with which it takes effect—a 
rapidity which causes the peasants them- 
selves to declare the treatment to be 
miraculous. The effect is due to the stimu- 
lation of certain organs in the body itself, 
especially the spleen, causing an increased 
activity of forces whose normal function 
it is to protect the body by aiding it to 
throw off infection. The stimulating action 
of X-rays on the spleen is well known, but 
its application in malarial treatment is new. 

The author summarizes modern methods 
of fighting malaria as follows: 


1. Destruction of the Anopheles mos- 
quito. 

2. Protection of doors and windows by 
wire gauze. 

3. The use of salts of quinin. 


Under the first of these heads he relates 
the effective measures taken by covering 
stagnant water with kerosene oil, as at the 
Isthmus of Panama, Hongkong, Port Said, 
New Orleans, and elsewhere. But he adds: 


Here we have to do with numerous and 
wealthy masses of population, possessing 
the means to undertake these costly strug- 
gles. In Italy, where malaria flourishes 
over vast extents of almost uninhabited 
territory, such a method is impossible. 
Hoy could we spread oil over the waters of 


RADIO TUBES 
The Heart of Your Receiving Set 


JN the case of all living things the heart is the most 

vital organ. In a radio receiving set the tube is 
analogous to thé heart. Remove it entirely and 
the set will cease to function. Use an inferior tube 
and the results will be inefficient and generally not 
pleasing to listen to. 

The Radio receiving set may be perfect in every detail but 
unless the.best tubes are used the results will not be perfect. 
Cunningham Radio Tubes are made in the great Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Co., under the super- 
vision of highly skilled engineers. di 

Better tubes are not attainable. There is a model specially 
adapted to every set, every circuit and every socket use 
today. Every radio dealer cansupply you with Cunningham 
tubes. Buy themfor replacements. Insist that they be in- 
cluded when purchasing a new set—and 
you will know that.your receiving set has 
a perfect heart. 


The care and_ operation of each model 
of Recewing Tube is oe explained in 
our new 40 - page *‘ Radio Babe Data 
Book.'’ Copies may be obtained by send- 
ing ten cents to our San Francisco office. 


Cunningham Radio Tubes 
C-301A—6 Volts 14 amp. 
Amplifiers) wes si lene $6.50 P. N id CGinncaah 
. nningham 
atent otice: tubes are cov- 
ered by patents dated _ 1-7-05, 
1-15-07, 2-18-08, a others 
issued and pending. Licensed 
for amateur, experimental and 


Special Base , .... a 16.50 entertainment use in radio com- 
C-12—Similar to G-11 munication, Any other use will 
witb standard base .. 6.50 be an infringement. 


182 Second St. 154 West Lake St. 30 Church Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Il. New York City, N. Y. 
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treating sprains 
It is important that the blood should 
be kept circulating freely through the 


injured part — otherwise it may be left 
permanently stiff and lame. 


Apply Sloan’s generously. No rub- 
bing is necessary. It sends an increased ~ 
blood supply straight to the spot. The 
throbbing ache is relieved, the swelling 
and inflammation reduced. Geta bottle 
ofSloan’s today and haveit on hand—35 
cents at all druggists. Jtwill notstain. | 
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Patent Essentials 


By JOHN F. ROBB, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 


A rudimentary and practical treatise on the 
nature of patents, the mechanism of their procure- 
ment, scientific-drafting of patent claims, conduct 
of cases, and special proceedings, including forms. 

Indispensable to business men, engineers, young 
patent solicitors, inventors, and foreign patent 
lawyers or solicitors. 


8vo. Cloth. 452 pages. 
by mail, $5.16. 3 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Illustrated. $6.00 net; 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York - 


‘rivers and navigable canals, to say nothing 
of their secondary canals and ditches, 
‘Wherein mosquitoes swarm in clouds. 


With respect to protection by wire gauze, 
which is enjoyed by millions of humble 
homes in our own country, he declares that 
even where the cottages are provided free 
_ of charge with these conveniences, they are 
| rendered useless by the ignorance and 
indifference of the population. He remarks: 


The great agricultural proprietors of the 
| Roman Campagna, of the Pontine Marshes, 
and other regions, have provided most of 
the farmhouses with such protection, but 
the results have been almost nil, for the 
inhabitants say that screens make their 
houses look like prisons. The women were 
particularly difficult about the matter, for 
the screens prevented them from throwing 
their wash water and kitchen garbage out 
of the windows, according to the practise 
followed since remote antiquity. As for the 
wire doors, they disliked them because it 
was a bother to open them when their arms 
were full of packages. 

The peasants not only reject the me- 
chanical means for preventing themselves 
from being stung, but refuse to submit to 
treatment with quinin. The Roman 
peasant, having observed that  well- 
nourished persons are naturally less subject 

_to malaria, declares that the best preserva- 
tive from the disease is found in bread, 
‘wine and ham, and refuses to take quinin. 
The boxes of this precious specific, which 
were formerly widely distributed free by 
the Red Cross throughout the Roman Cam- 
pagna and the Pontine Marshes, were ex- 
changed by the recipients for cigars at the 
tobacco stores. 


The author makes the illuminating re- 
mark with regard to the habits of the peas- 
ants in southern Italy, that since they keep 

their windows closed, but always leave the 
‘windows and door of the stables open, the 
insects attack the domestic animals rather 
than the human beings. He says: : 
~The Anopheles always seeks the shade, 
and it is at night, especially at twilight, 
that it goes in search of food. Having the 
stables convenient, it is from the domestic 
‘animals that the female abstracts the blood 
‘of which she has need for the maturing of 
her eggs. Thus the presence of pigs around 
the cottages in malarial countries acts as a 
preservative against the fever. Smoke is 
also useful. 
_ With regard to the use of quinin he in- 
forms us that in 1900, Professor Celli, 
‘directer of the Institute of Hygiene at the 
‘U niversity of Rome, and deputy in the 
“Italian Parliament, induced Parliament to 
pass a law requiring the Government to 
manufacture salts of quinin and sell them 
“to druggists and tobacconists at a fixt price, 
“only slightly above cost. The next year 
Celli put through a second law obliging 
municipal governments and public enter- 
- prises to furnish free quinin to peasants and 
workmen suffering from malarial fever. In 
1904 legislation was extended to preventive 
3 reatment as a result of the demonstration 
a Professor Gualdi, that quinin was a 
rophylactic. In 1917 Dr. Antonio Pais, of 
the anti-malaria health bureau at Terracina, 
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“Here comes Mr. Lend-Me 


to borrow our tire gauge” 


Do you know Mr. Lend-Me, the motorist? 


All he has is a car. When he needs a jack or a 
pump or a hydrometer, he uses yours. 


If he needs a valve cap, he goes without it until he 
can pick one up somewhere. If he needs a new valve 
inside, he hunts up an old one. He has a lot of trouble. 


Here he comes to borrow a tire gauge. He knows 
the value of a tire gauge, but he doesn’t own one. 
Result is, he tests his tires when it’s convenient for 
him instead of when it’s necessary for the tires. 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge is a 
necessary part of a car-owner’s equipment. Every 
motorist either owns one or occasionally uses one 
that belongs to someone else. 


It is doubtful if there is a pneumatic tire in use 
today that hasn’t had a Schrader Tire Gauge applied 
to its valve at least once. 


Don’t borrow a tire gauge—own one 


Own a tire gauge. It will save you worry about 
your air pressure. It will help you get full mileage 
from your tires. It will help prevent the hard riding 
that comes from too much air and the tire damage 
that results from not enough air. The Schrader Tire 
Gauge is accurate and will last for years. . 


This gauge is a product of the same factory and 
organization that makes Schrader Valves, Schrader 
Valve Caps and Schrader Valve Insides. A special 
type is made with angle foot for trucks, wire and 
disc wheels, and wheels with thick spokes or large 
brake drums. Sold by motor accessory shops, garages 
and hardware stores. 
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A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto 


London 
Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 
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TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


"D. 7/6/09 ~ 3/28/16 Ee 2/14/22 - 4/10/23. 
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You Can Beat 
Jack Frost 


HE necessity for stopping build- 
ing construction during winter 
months is another fallacy that 
has been smashed by Blaw-Knox 
Standard Buildings. They’re erected 
with unbelievable speed and ease, in 
winter as well as summer. Have 
buildings now and at reasonable cost. 
Send for details today. 
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See How You Save 
Blaw-Knox Standard Build- 


~ ings are just as serviceable 
as twice as costly structures. 
Made inthe shop by machin- 
ery, first cost is exceedingly 
low. Quick delivery (shipped 
from stock) you get immediate 
use. Speedy erection with com- 
mon labor. Economically en- 
larged or subdivided. Rust 
proof. Leak proof. Varied 
sizes and combinations. 


Take a minute today to send 
for prices and plans. 
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Blaw-Knox Co., 664 Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh. Send mea copy of your Standard 
Steel Building Book. 
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SN vaie Write factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, 
2c etc. THE PRESSCO., D-23, Meriden, Conn. 
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2 and it’s yours 

All late models, completely rebuilt and re- 

finished brand new. GUARANTEED for ten sof Free 

YEARS. Send no money—big FREE catalog 2 Trial 
shows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay- 
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International Typewriter Exch., 177 N. State St, Dept.11-15Chicago 
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Price Onty $2950) 


At the low prices shown below you get the efficiency 
of sets costing three times as much. These radio fre- 
quency receivers—pick up stations over 1,500 miles 
away under good conditions—every where. 

Operate on either DRY CELLS or Storage battery. 
_ Cabinets of solid mahogany and workmanship the 
finest throughout. Order direct or send for bulletin. 
Two tube outfit. as shown above, for use with 
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exciting cellular functions when given in 
suitably small doses. This observation 
led him to experiment with radiant energy 
as a treatment for malaria. He demon- 
strated that in chronic malaria the spleen 
and the marrow of the bones exhibit a 
characteristic aspect of exhaustion. He 
formed the theory that a proper amount of 
gentle stimulation might restore the func- 
tional activity of these organs. Dr. Pais 
made more than 5,000 observations within 
five years, which fully confirmed his hy- 
pothesis. X-rays exert a marvelous effect, 
especially in chroni¢ cases in which quinin 
fails, and also in those serious cases in 
which the productive activity of the blood 
is impaired, or where tumors of the spleen 
have produced anemia. He was invited by 
Grassi to continue his experiments at the 
anti-malaria station of Fiumicino, near 
Rome. Professor Grassi deseribed the 
success obtained here in these words: 


It has been proved indisputably that 
in the treatment of chronic malaria, X-rays 
used according to the Pais method exert a 
profound and rapid regenerative action, 
popularly termed miraculous. This treat- 
ment represents the beginning of a new era 
for the numerous populations which have 
been for centuries the innocent victims of 
this terrible scourge. 


BURNING DAMAGED EXPLOSIVES 


OW to get rid of high explosives, 
blasting-powder, or  blasting-caps 
that have deteriorated until they are no 
longer useful, or have become dangerous 


because of leaking ingredients, is told by — 


J. H. Horlick, Jr., in an article contributed 
to The Explosives Engineer (Wilmington, 
Del.). Mr. Horlick says that the only sure 
methods of destroying these explosives are 
to burn or explode them. Exploding is not 
practicable because of the violent distur- 
bances produced by detonation in the open. 
Eurning, therefore, is the safest and most 
effective method. He goes on: 


When destroying high explosives, they 
are first taken to a safe place and the car- 
tridges removed from the cases. The best 
practise is to remove the explosives from 
the wrapper, or slit and spread the ecar- 
tridges apart. The explosives are then 
spread in a thin layer on straw, paper, 
excelsior, or other inflammable material. 
If the wrappers are removed, they should 
be spread out and burned on the same pile. 
A deep layer of explosives is dangerous, 
because when the material on top or on the 
edges starts to burn, there may be sufficient 
confinement to cause the underlying material 
to explode instead of burn. Some high 
explosives are so difficult to ignite that it is 


necessary to moisten them with kerosene 


before lighting; in fact, the use of kerosene 
is advisable in every instance, because 
when sufficiently saturated with kerosene 
there is virtually no probability of explo- 
sion. Under no circumstances should the 
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HELPS THE NERVOUS 


A book that is doing good among men and 
women who are nervously “‘run down,” as well 


H. Addington Bruce’s remarkable work, Nerve 


Control and How to Gain It. If you suffer from 
physical or mental nervousness, it can help you. 
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_JUST PUBLISHED 


The Case for Prohibition 


Its Past, Present Accomplishments, and Future 
, in America 

By Clarence True Wilson, D. D., General* 

Secretary, and Deets Pickett, Research Secre- 

tary, Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 

Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 

hurch 
Whatever your attitude toward prohibition 

may be, this challenging new work will prove of 
surpassing interest. It is an authoritative 
study of the prohibition movement in the 
United States, based on the results of a most 
thorough investigation—a “‘fact’’ book, not 
a “fancy” book. Carefully written in a clean- 
cut, attention-holding style; keen in analysis; 
copious in the use of authentic historical and 
statistical material; and revealing wherein and 
why prohibition has failed as well as showing 
its successes. “The Case for Prohibition” 
commends itself to every thoughtful person. _ 
The scope of the work is broad, as the following 
chapter headings will reveal: History of the 
Prohibition Movement; How Prohibition Was 
Effected; How Prohibition Will Prohibit; What 
Prohibition Has Accomplished; Prohibition in 
Chicago; Effect on American Prosperity; Lead- 
ing Opinions on Prohibition; How to Meet 
National and International Problems; The 
Future of the Movement. 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.75, net; by mail, $1.87. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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operator remain near enough to be in 
danger if an explosion should occur. 

One way of igniting the explosives is to 
lay a trail of paper or excelsior which, when 
lighted, acts as a fuse and allows the opera- 
tor to gain a safe distance before the flame 
reaches the powder. If blasting-powder is 
at hand, a more positive method of igni- 
tion is to insert a fuse or an electric squib 
in a short train of blasting-powder in 
contact with the thin layer of explosives. 
After the blasting-powder is ignited by the 
fuse, or electric squib, it quickly causes the 
other explosives to burn. 


' In destroying large quantities where re- 
peated burnings are necessary, Mr. Horlick 
warns us, explosives should not be poured 
or placed on the same ground that has been 
used for a previous lot, because there may 
be sufficient heat remaining to ignite them. 

~The empty cases should also be burned. 
‘If they show signs of having been in contact 
“with leaking ingredients, the boards should 

be piled in a long, low heap, in order to 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of an 
explosion. To quote further: 


Under no circumstances should the at- 
tempt be made to destroy high explosives 
by placing them in water, because nitro- 
glycerin and some other explosive ingredi- 
ents are not soluble in water, and are, 
therefore, not destroyed by immersion. 
Black blasting-powder may be destroyed 
by burning in a similar manner to that 
described for high explosives; the same 
precaution of avoiding a deep layer of 
powder should be observed. The powder 
may be ignited either by a trail of paper, a 
fuse, or an electric squib. Blasting-powder 
ean be made non-explosive- by immersing 
in: water if it is permitted to remain long 
enough for the soluble ingredients to dis- 
solye. A fairly large body of water should 
be used for this method. 

When properly stored, blasting-caps 
seldom deteriorate sufficiently to be unfit 
for use. The usual cause for deterioration 

of standard blasting-caps is excessive 
moisture. The chief danger in destroying 
them is from pieces of the copper eapsules 
flying through the air; the sharp flying 
fragments readily imbed themselves in the 
flesh: A convenient method which avoids 
t this danger is to place the caps in a hole 
with a primed dynamite cartridge, and 
-eover them well, preferably with sand. 
Detonation may be accomplished by means 
of a good cap and fuse, or an electric 
blasting-cap. Before being destroyed, 
electric blasting-caps should have their 
wires cut off an inch or two from the 
capsules, because the. wires are likely to 
cushion the shock and prevent the explo- 
sion of all the caps. The deterioration of 
the caps is no excuse for carelessness; they 
should be handled even more carefully 
_ than caps in good condition. 


e , 
j 
_ Why Not Be Modern?—‘‘He has a great 
¢ faculty for putting the cart before the 
_ horse.” 

_ “Oh, I wouldn’t say that! say he has a 
habit of trying to make the wheels run the 


’ * * 
- motor.”—Automobile Magazine. 
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you want 


value 


79 


| for your money 


consider the remark of someone, that “the 
curse of the poor is their poverty.” The poor, 
too often, buy cheap things, and therefore 
must buy often. 


Towns which, from mistaken ideas of econ- 
omy, install water mains of any material 
but cast iron will pay for their water mains 
many times over—pay in repairs, in replace- 
ments, in the upkeep of torn-up streets, and 
sometimes, with a fire disaster or an epidemic 
of disease. ihe 


Towns, on the other hand, which had the 
foresight to lay Cast Iron Pipe, have little or 
no cost of maintenance, and enjoy the secur- 


ity of knowing that their water. supply is 


dependable. 


There are many cheap substitutes for Cast 
Iron Pipe. But no substitute material is as 
cheap in the long run as cast iron itself. 
The first Cast Iron Pipe was made three 
hundred years ago, and still serves today. 
No substitute has such a record. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SL IRON PIPE | 


Wehave prepared a book, “Plan- 
ning a Waterworks System,” 

’ which covers the problem of 
water for the small town. A copy 
awaits the request of any inter- 
ested person. 


4 
3 . 7 s 
- The Beneficiaries.—‘‘I once knew a man 
who left his money to the devil.” 
- “With what result?” 
“The lawyers got it!” —Louisville Courier- 
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Will it be 
the HOME 


es dreams? 


How to avoid the home build- 
ing mistakes that cost fortunes 
each year. 


The best of us can learn a good deal from the rest 
of us. “Building with Assurance,’’ second edition, 
the Master Book, gives you the experience of men 
who have spent years in the home building business. 
It is a big, fine, 449-page collection of authoritative, 
practical home building ideas, plans and methods; a 
volume designed expressly for home builders such as 
you; a book that ends groping in the dark—that 
actually helps you plan ahead wisely, reduce waste, 
guard against loss and get more for your money. 


“Building with Assurance” 
Endorsed by over 15,000 building 


authorities 


Countless letters praising this wonderful book have 
been received from architects, contractors, dealers and 
home builders. They write, for example: 

—‘‘The book is truly a masterpiece”’ 
—‘It means better, prettier homes’’ 
—‘‘Can’t conceive of anything finer’’ 
—‘‘ Makes home planning much easier” 
—‘A true home builder’s guide” 
—‘‘The book is indeed a gem” 
—‘‘Surpasses other building books” 

Building authorities everywhere use it for reference. 
Can you afford to complete any plans or let any contracts 
before seeing it? 


Beautiful homes in colors — with floor plans 


Whether your home is to cost $3,000 or $50,000, you 
will get help and inspiration from the many beautiful 
homes shown in the Master Book. There are French, 
Spanish, Modern, Western and other bungalows; Georgian, 
Victorian, Tudor, American, Colonial and other houses. 
All are shown in beautiful colors with floor plans. You get 
the help of authorities on arranging living room, dining 
room, bedroom, hall, etc. Also on interior decoration, 
floor coverings, lighting, heating, plumbing, landscaping, 
etc. You get the hows and the whys—the facts you need 
to build successfully. 


Mail the coupon today for prospectus 
“Building with Assurance,’’ second edition, is not for 
general distribution. It is for earnest home lovers, Our 
prospectus tells all about it—shows beautiful homes with 
floor plans, reproduces actual pages, letters from readers, 
etc. The prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail 
the coupon. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


| Address nearest office, Dept. S-1r | 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

| Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me at 
once copy of your beautiful prospectus, which de- 

|» scribes ‘‘ Building with Assurance.” | 

| Wale acs tenascin i» StorathS Ata ees oP Sab roe | 
AGREES simmer aicriian. s «co sere. Bee bes «cs 

/ LOW 5 Poras 4 FORO SNS SeatO ans sil s/s 5 se | 
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S vy AND v FINANCE 


PHENOMENAL BANKING GROWTH 
HE banking business in this country 
has shown a phenomenal growth in the 

last decade, writes John Oakwood in a re- 
cent issue of Forbes. In the nine years 
since 1914 the number of banks in this 
eountry have increased from 26,800 to 
more than 30,000, and their deposits have 
risen in round numbers from 19 billion 
dollars to 38 billion dollars. The writer 
presents more definite information about 
the twenty-five largest banks in the coun- 
try. In 1914, their deposits were $2,620,- 
100,000, now they are $6,785,400,000. The 
fundamental reason for this expansion in 
banking is, of course, ‘‘the growth of the 
nation’s business requiring enlarged bank- 
ing facilities. The wealth of the nation in 
1914 was $187,000,000,000; to-day it has 
been estimated at $350,000,000,000, and 
business to-day is done on a larger scale and 
at a more rapid pace, resulting in the neces- 
sity of greater recourse to banking facili- 
ties.”” While New York holds its own as 
the location of the majority of our big 
banks, the 1923 table shows a larger number 
of banks in Western cities. In 1914, we 
read, ‘‘the four Western banks listed con- 
tributed deposits of $415,200,000, or 15.8 
per cent. of the total. In 1923 the six 
Western banks listed had deposits of 
$1,384,000,000, or 20.3 per cent.’’ As the 
two lists of banks appear in Forbes: 


Our 25 Larcrst Banks In 1914 


Deposits 
1, National City Bank, New York........... $260,700,000 
2. Guaranty Trust Co., New York............ 211,100,000 
8. Continental & Com’! Nat'l Bank, Chicago... 155,700,000 
4, Bankers Trust Co., New York............. 140,400,000 
5. National Bank of Commerce, New York.... 134,100,000 
6. Chase National Bank, New York.......... 126,200,000 
7. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York...... 115,300,000 
8. First National Bank, New York......... - 108,800,000 
9. First National Bank, Chicago.............. 108,100,000 
10. Central Trust Co., New York. ......2....- 103,400,000 
11. National Park Bank, New York............ 102,700,000 
12, Hanover National Bank, INew=York.e «as... 98,400,000 
13. Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. Chicago. . 93,900,000 
14. Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, New York. — 89.200;000 
15. Old Colony Trust’Co., Boston.......... on 87,100,000 
16. National Shawmut Bank, (Boston's... rons te 86,909,000 
17. Corn Exchange Bank. New York.. .... ... 82,200,000 
18. Equitable Trust Co., New York... ....... 75,500,000 
19, First National Bank, Rostont yee aces aes 75,500,000 
20. American Exchange National Bank, N. Y.. 63,400,000 
21. United States Trust Co., New York. . 62,900,000 
22. Columbia Trust Co., New York...........« 62,200,090 
23. Union Trust Co., New Yorksoc..,.cscercss 60,200,000 
24, Philadelpnia Nat tional Bank, Philadelphia. . 58,700,000 
25. First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago.:..... 57,500,000 
Lotall 3.48 4Acdy ee caerebiaciet mete $2,620,100,000 
Our 25 Larerst Banks To-pay 
’ ; Deposits 

1. National City Bank, New York...........: $756,700,000 
2. Guaranty Trust Co., New York......... .. 491,900,000 
3. Chase National Bank, New York. . 466,300,000 
4. Nat’l Bank of Commerce, New Yor 426,600,000 
5. Continental & Com’l Nat’l Bank, Chicago. . 879,800,000 
6. First National Bank, New York 825,200,000 
7. Bankers Trust Co., New York... 312,109,000 
8. Equitable Trust Co., New York 270,500,000 
9. Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New York 262.900,000 
10. Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, New York. . 252,200,000 
11. Bank of Manhattan Co., New York. . 240,300,000 
12. Central Union Trust Co., Nene York. 239,100,000 
13. First National Bank, Chicago. . 231,800,000 
14. Bank of Italy, San Francisco............-- 229,800,000 
15. Union Trust Co., Cleveland..............- 224,300,000 
16. Corn Exchange Bank, Néw Yor: . sce ncn 214,100,000 
17. Chatham & Phenix Nat'l Bank, New York.. 179,000,000 
18. First National Bank, Boston.............. 175,500,000 
19. Hanover National Bank, New Yorkaie nh. 170,100,000 
20. National Park Bank, New York..... ..... 167,800,000 
21. Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los:Angeles.  163,000.000 
22. New York Trust Co., New York........... 160,109,000 
23. Cleveland Trust Co., "Cleveland Seer reas Se 155,300,000 
24. American Exchange Nat'l Bank, New York.. 153,600,000 
25. National Shawmut Bank, Boston.......... 137,400,000 
Gate gy sen oso "e tein tess +». $6,785,400,000 


FAMILY WAGES 


MAN’S wages are properly based on 
the work he does, but his need varies, 
not according to his ability but according to 
his family responsibilities. Furthermore, 
it is good publie policy to encourage large 
families and to discourage bachelorhood 
and childless wedlock. In France, larger 
families are considered almost essential to 
the future existence of the nation. This 
being the case, it is not strange that we ~ 
should see in France the rapid development ~ 
of a system of ‘“‘family allowances,” or 
“supplementary wages,” or ‘“‘family 
wages,” “special wages,”’ or, in French, 
“allocations familiales’? or ‘‘sursalaire.”’ 
As Mary T. Waggaman explains in the 
current Monthly Labor Review, issued by — 
the Department of Labor at Washington, — 
some 2,500,000 employees in France are — 
now entitled to benefit by family alloca- 
tions, and the annual amount of grants is 
over 300,000,000 franes. The striking 
progress of the new system in Europe seems . 
important to this writer as another turn in 
the evolution of social and industrial in- 
surance, and because ‘‘the new practise 
seems to point to potential changes in the 
manner of making wage adjustments and 
to suggest, tho as yet obscurely, a solution 
to some of the most impenetrable wage 
problems.”” The article in the October 
Review takes up the system as it is being 
worked out in France and Belgium. A 
leader in the organization of family wage 
funds in France considers the new move- 
ment to be based on equity and to be meet- 
ing ‘‘a national need in the grave depopula- 
tion crisis, when the average birth-rate 
does not exceed 0.4 of a child per worker.” 
While it indicates generosity on the part of 
French employers, the system helps them 
by encouraging the recruiting of labor and 
contributing to the creation of a superior 
labor reserve. Certain employees in 
government departments had received 
payments of this kind even before the war, — 
and there is now ‘‘a system of family 
allocations applicable to all state adminis- 
trations.’’ We read further: 


ee ee EE —— haat 


A law was passed on July 22, 1923, pro- 
viding an annual allowance of 90 franes 
($17.37, par) for each child under 13 years 
of age in excess of three children in French — 
families. The allowance may be granted 
up to 16 years of age if the children are still 
in school, apprenticed, “finvalided, or 
ineurably ‘il. ” The departments or com- 
munes may increase these national grants q 
from their own funds. 3 

Even before the World War certain 
public agencies, large transportation com-— 
panies, and important financial, industrial, 
and commercial establishments in France 
were also paying special allowances to the 
members of their personnel who had very 
young children or children who had no: 
reached the working age. During the war 
the practise of granting these allowances 


was substantially extended, being taken 
up not only by additional individual em- 
ployers but by groups of employers in the 
same industry or the same locality who 
formed compensation funds for the pay- 
ment of these allocations. The Association 
jof Metallurgists at Grenoble was a pioneer 
in establishing one of these compensation 
funds in 1916. 

There are now 123 of these funds, which 
include a membership of over 7,600 under- 
|takings. In addition, the system is being 
‘studied in various other industrial centers. 
‘It is estimated that 2,500,000 employees 
in France are entitled to benefit by family 
allocations through compensation funds or 
otherwise, and that the annual amount of 
‘such grants is over 300,000,000 francs 
(457,900,000, par). 


In France there are two kinds of Gom- 
| pensation funds, those organized regionally 
-and those organized according to industries, 
ithe former seeming to be the more success- 
fful. The compensation funds were created, 
(of course, ‘‘to equalize the distribution of 
vexpenses arising from the payments of 
‘family allocations.’”’ There are various 
arrangements for granting the payments, 
as for instance: 


(1) Inereased allowance for second and 
subsequent children. 

(2) Same allowance for each child. 

(3) No allowance for first child or for 
first two children, but high allowances for 
subsequent ones. 

(4) Same (rather low) allowance for 
first two children, increased allowance for 
subsequent ones. 

(5) High allowance for first or first two 
sand lower for subsequent children. 


Allowances have ranged from ten to 
Wifty frances per month for the first child, 
sand from five to a hundred franes for the 
‘fourth. The age limit is generally thirteen 
wor fourteen years. Some funds pay a 
maternity benefit and nursing allowances, 
"which are said to have given splendid re- 
sults. Efforts are being made to arrange 
ffor family wages to farm workers. The 
fabor unions in France look upon the 
movement with considerable suspicion. 
‘Their objections, as set forth in a recent 
wonvention of the general Confederation 
of Labor of France runs somewhat as fol- 
llows: This sort of thing should be done by 
‘the community and not by private em- 
ployers; ‘‘it has the effect of lowering wages 
:and it is liable to result in a conflict between 
‘the claims of workers with families and 
‘those of other workers’’; it puts employers 
in too close touch with the worker’s private 


affairs; the same result could be attained © 


more satisfactorily by a minimum wage 
ee Employers who have tried the 
seem to like it. The director of the 
leat committee on family allowances 
1 it will “perhaps permit labor to 
realize by degrees its social aspirations 
without abusive overcharges on produc- 
é ion. ” The president of one compensation 


versal panacea, and suggests three general 
5 ‘inciples: “‘(1) the allowances must be 
sufficient ; (2) they must be supplemental 


: co fair ir wage Dr pron estionsts to the work 


fund admits that the system is not a uni-. 
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Kilowatt hours 
and interest days 


HE distribution of electric light 

and power is effected by great 
public utility companies, aided by the 
marvels of modern equipment. 


The National City Company distrib- 


utes high-grade public utility bonds to 


investors through its chain of more than 
50 offices in leading cities. 


As the income from such bonds is lib- 
eral, Interest Days are doubly welcomed. 


Whenever you see public utility bonds 
offered by this Company, you may be 
sure that the issue has been searchingly 
analyzed before we recommend it as a 
desirable investment in its class. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading Cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Cooks Better 
Meals with Less 
el and Effort 


The Automatic Rapid Electric 
Stove (an electric fireless cooker) 
is the cheapest, easiest method 
known for preparing the family 
meals. : 

Electricity is used only to 
bring the food to the cooking 
point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the 
full cooking time). It then auto- 
matically shuts itself off and the 
food continues «to cook, boil, 
broil, roast, bake, fry or toast 
until done. From 50% to 75% 
of the fuel cost is saved. 


the Drudgery 
of Cooking 


No “ pot - watching.” No BR 
worrying about burning. No 
clocks to set, dials to regulate, 
thermometers to watch, nor discs 
to heat. Merely put food in the 
cooker, attach to electric light 
socket (no special wiring), turn 
on the switch and leaveit. The 
Automatic Rapid Electric does 
the rest. 

Guaranteed Wear-Ever alumi- 
num utensils furnished with it. 
Aluminum lined throughout— 
won’t rust or corrode. 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! 


Try the Automatic Rapid 
Electric at my risk for thirty 
days. I want you to use this 
great invention for one month. 
Then take the vote of the family, 
and if you or your family can- 
not honestly say that you are 
satisfied, that you never had 
more delicious, better cooked 
meals, send it right back and 
your money will be instantly 
refunded. 

FREE Home Science Book— 


Wm. Compbeil 
The Origna: Firelzss 
Cooker Man 


Takes 
Out 


Roasts all kinds 
of meats, fowls 
and fish. 

Cooks all vege- 
tables. 

Does all baking. 
A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Vegeta- 
bles 8 to 12 min- 
utes. 

Fries — Toasts — 
Stews. Makes Cof- 
fee. Boils Tea Ket- 
tle. No other 
stove needed. 

All complete ready 

to use when you 
receive it. 


Write today for this guide to 
easier, cheaper, better cooking. 
Gives complete directions and 
recipes—all details of construc- 
tion and new low factory prices. 
Just say, Send me your Free 
Home Science Book. A_ post 
card will bring it to you. Drop 
us one today. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 730 Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Address: termined by Home Eco- 
Georgetown, Ontario nomic Experts. Sent Free, 


SS SS Ee ea 
Recitations! Monologues! 


Ha! Ha! 

2 =" Stories! Poems! Sketches! 
Nearly 200 selections by celebrated authors in Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s great book, HUMOROUS HITS, with 
a preface on ‘‘rlow to Ho!d an Audience.” Just the 
book for family reading and for use in public and pri- 
vate entertainments. 347 pages. 


r2mo. Cloth. $1.25 net; $1.37 post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York Ha! Ha! 


FREE MENU INDEX 
A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 


to give 


various meats, 
balanced rations as_de- 


To Get Your Name 
in the Paper 


To the man who seeks prominence at the 
bar, in the pulpit, or as a leader in politics, 
society, or governmental affairs, newspaper 
publicity is absolutely necessary. And 
personal write-ups are obtainable—if you 
go about it right. Read the book GET- 
TING YOUR NAME IN PRINT, by 4. S. 
McCauley, The author was for years in the 
newspaper game and “ knows the ropes” 
thoroughly. His advice therefore is practical 
and is thoroughly reliable. 122 pages. 


Small 12mo. Cloth. $1.25, net; $1.33, 
post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
‘ 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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accomplished; (3) they must be the begin- 
ning of .closer cooperation between em- 
ployers and workers.”’ 

It is estimated that in Belgium there are 
from 225,000 to 250,000 workers ‘“‘living 
under the régime of family allowances,” 
not counting the number of government 
employees. Banksin Antwerp and Brussels 
are planning to pay family allowances, as is 
also the National Federation of Belgian 
Mine Operations. The Socialists and the 
Christian Trade Unions in Belgium are 
inclined to support the system. The Bel- 
gian Commission on Large Families has 
made an analysis of the principles on which 
the practise of family allowances is based, 
a summary of which may be quoted in part 
from The Labor Reivew: 


The commission declares that it is reason- 
able to consider the ‘‘social value of the 
father of a family” in addition to his value 
as a worker; that the family is actually the 
source of ‘“‘the necessary renewal of all 
human forces and activities and that the 
father of a family assures to the society in 
which he lives future prosperity and secur- 
ity, while the celibate and the childless 


married worker generally provide only for 


their personal needs.”’ It is equitable that 
society should fully compensate the father 
of a family because of the benefits society 
secures from his assumption of responsibili- 
ties. It is also pointed out that employers 
have a special interest in the stability and 
renewal of their labor supply. On the 
other hand, the commission emphasizes the 
importance of making a clear-cut distine- 
tion between the remuneration for the 
labor of a father of a family and the pay- 
ment for his socio-economic services. 


HOW RUSSIA BUYS OUR COTTON | 


Reese may not be recognized, but in 

one way or another she manages to do 
business with the rest of the world, despite 
her chaotic currency conditions. New 
York bankers, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce, understand that 
Russia has been buying fair-sized ship- 
ments of cotton from America intermit- 
tently for a number of months past. One 
exporter recently sold a shipment of 2,000 
bales to go by sea to Bremen, and thence 
by rail to Russia. But how are the pay- 
ments handled? The Journal of Commerce 
explains: 


A common method of financing such 
transactions is that the American seller 
demands a large part of the total purchase 
price in cash—sometimes this proportion 
is as much as 75 per cent.—on the arrival 
of the steamer at the European port in 
which the cotton is unloaded. Credit is 
extended for the balance. The shippers 
usually take pains to be sure that the 
cash payment provides at least a major 
portion of the cost of the cotton to them. 

Payment for the cotton frequently is 
made in currency foreign to Russia, bal- 
ances of which have been accumulated in 
banking centers, principally London, in 
payment for Russian exports, Gg 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


When buying 
pens—here’s a 
point to remember: 


>No. I— 


fe: = College, 
There s a Spence College, | 
rian Personal Steel double 
Pen to fit your elie 


hand, perfectly. 
Every one of the 
many styles is of 
special Spencerian 


No. 28— 


steel with finely ' Congres- 
i sional; 

worked, hand Sse) ee Se 

points. Result—a fiexible,, 


longer - lasting, 
smoother - writing 
pen than you ever 


No. 40— 
used before. sate 


Medium 
point, all- 
SPENCERIAN round 
PEN Co. ; ability. - 
349 Broadway 
New York 


A dozen sanifle 


No. 42— 


pens for a dime Gold and 
and our “hand- Soe 
rhe { : 
writing booklet Sante 
free. action. 


Direct Factory Price 
for Limited TimeCnly 


ELECTRIC 
~ STOVE 


Newest, neat- 
est, most econ= 
omical of 
Electric stoves, 
the Duble- 
Heat does 
c your cooking 
uicker, better, cheaper. 
‘oasts, fries, boils in half 
i usual time. Full size heating 
Me surface. New metallic treat- 
ed. reflect back ground to heating element 
utilizes all the heat. Operates on any light- 
ing socket, direct or alternating current. _ 
Direct From Factory on Approval 


SEND NO MONEY 


Amazing offer! Only $1.97--and on approval! 
Just pay postman upon arrival, plus a few 
cents postage. One year full durability - 
antee. If not delighted, return in five re : 
and every penny refunded. Order quick 
Only limited number at this introductory price. 


There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, inspeech or writing, the exact thought you have 
inmind. Hnglish Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions; by 
JAMEs C. FERNALD, L.H.D., will give you just that word and 


‘just the right prepos tion to follow it. Cloth $1.90, by mail 


$2.00. 


WHEN YOUR WORDS 


DON’T MEAN WHAT YOU SAY 


Americans who talk most fluently use idioms most 
freely—from the salutation, ‘How do you do?” to the 
exclamation of surprize, ‘‘Good night!” Neither phrase 
means what the words indicate. That’s why they are 
idioms. 

No one can know English well, as spoken in America, 
without knowing English idioms. Eleven thousand of these, 
drawn from standard literature and writings of the day,. 
with elaborate definitions and notes of origins, are now 
available to you in that wonderfully unique and interest- 
ing new book—just from the press—‘‘A Desk Book of 


IDIOMS and IDIOMATIC PHRASES 


IN ENGLISH SPEECH AND LITERATURE?’ 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D., and Leander J. deBekker 


This comprehensive work has been enthusiastically _| 
received and proclaimed the best of its kind by critics 
and book reviewers. The Manchester (Eng.) Guardian 
declares: ‘‘We know no book better, of its kind and. 
size." The ‘ tamford Advocate asserts—‘Of its kind it 
is without rival.” New York Sum: ‘‘Both an inter! 
esting and valuable work of reference.” 

Says the Buffalo Express: ‘‘Here is a book that mir- 
rors these homely terms of which we make daily use 

‘without realizing the charm with which they are in- 
vested as mental images.” ; 

Toronto Globe: ‘‘>erviceable and interesting." 

This book should be in every home in America and 
a text book in every school. Open it. anywhere and 
you'll find it so interesting that you will keep on reading. 


tzmo. Cloth. 506 pages. $2, net; $2.12, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Acorn Brass Mfg. Co. 1153, ,2ctoryplae- 
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eter Sei te 
BEAUTIFUL, COLORFUL 
TILES 


- For the porch, Tiles have a double value. 


Because. they are weather-proof and indestruc- 
tible, they are most practical. They cannot warp 
or fade. As long as the building stands they retain 
their original beauty. No refinishing, no replac-. 
ing. A Tiled porch floor is permanent, and that 
means economy. The cleaning is simplified, too, 
when the porch is tiled. 

Then there are the qualities of Tiles which make 
them so attractive, so proper as a decorative ma- 
terial. In color and design their possibilities are 
unlimited. Each installation may be given an indi- 

_ vidual treatment to meet the owner’s wishes.- 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
360 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
sion of yourown and earn 


Y 6 U : AN big income in service fees. 


1A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
sanyone at home inafew weeks. Easy terms for training. 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
UNo capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


VO mote 
AVO MOISTENER 


have a business-profes- 


Provides proper humidity for hee home “} 
in the most efficient way. The SAVO pro- |B 
tects health, fine furniture pisnce: paint- 
ings and house plants. Fill with water, 
hang on back of any radiator out of sight. 
Others for hot air registers and pipeless 
furnaces. _Tens of thousands in satisfac- 
tory use. rite for Free booklet. ? 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. Dept.A-11 
. 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Mr. Chairman, I Move—” ! 


Every woman who has anything to do °® 
_ with a society or club should have that 
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1 OF PROGRAMS AND CLUB 
2 MANAGEMENT 


bf Compiled by Kate Louise Roberts 
" who for many years was in charge of club work 
ian 


o— 2» 


in the Public Library of Newark, N. J. The 
author outlines how to form a club, describes 
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, 16mo. Cloth. $1, net; $1.12, post-paid 
*UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


HOW TO LIVE 
_ oY Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and 
~ Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the auspices of the 


Pd Hygiene Reference Board, Life Extension Institute. 


17th Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


o—mp 


. The — alc embrecing and reliable 

i i , work, whic as been the road to 
Nation s health for untold thousands, has re- 
| Foremost ceived the endorsement of such emi- 


4 4 nent organizations as the American 
Book of Medical Association and the State 
_ Health Boards of Health of Indiana, Ken- 
~ tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
2a Pennsylvania. It discusses in frank 
and understandable language diseases, foods, fads, 
poisons, marriage, massage, good and bad habits, in- 
_ dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture, etc., 
and gives an illustrated series of exercises, It isa 
book that should be in every home. 497 pages. 


“z2mo. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


October 17—The Philippine Legislature 
approves the action of the Independence 
Commission of last July in demanding 
the recall of Gov.-Gen. Leonard Wood. 


Premier Poincaré informs Chancellor 
Stresemann of Germany, it is reported, 
that three weeks will be set aside to 
ascertain by the acts of the Berlin 
Government what degree of confi- 
dence France may repose in Germany’s 
protestations of good-will. 


October 18.—Bavaria and Saxony sever 
diplomatic relations, the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment refusing to receive Saxony’s 
new Ministe> so long as the Communist 
party is represented in the Saxon 
ministry. 


October 20.—The Bavarian Government 
breaks with the Berlin Government 
when Dr. von Kahr, military dictator 
of Bavaria, appoints General von 
Lossow commander-in-chief of the 
Bavarian division of the Reichswehr, 
after President Ebert had ousted him 
from that position. The Bavarian 
Government also takes charge of the 
12,000 Federal troops garrisoned in 
Bavaria. 


President Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia 
accepts in principle a series of agree- 
ments, commercial, political, and mili- 
tary, with France. 


October 21.—Rhineland Separatists ‘seize 
the towns of Aix-la-Chapelle and Gross- 
Gerau, and proclaim a Rhineland 
Republie. 


Demonstrations against the high cost of 
living occur in several cities of Germany. 


October 22.—Six more towns—Muenchen- 
Gladbach, Crefeld, Julich, Montjoie, 
Cleve, and Duren—are occupied by 
the Rhineland Separatists, and General 
von lLossow, commander-in-chief of 
the Bavarian forces, calls upon the 
entire German Army to revolt against 
the Berlin Government. At Coblenz 
ten Separatists are reported wounded 
in a clash with Prussian police. 7 


About two thousand men in Athens, 
Greece, led by the royalist General 
Metexas, are reported in revolt against 
the military government of Premier 
Gotanas. 


October 23.—The Separatists are driven 
out of Aix-la-Chapelle, Julich, Muen- 
chen-Gladbach,. Neuss and Mayence. 
M. Tirard, President of the Rhineland 
Commission, notifies the Separatists’ 
leaders, Dr. Dorten and Joseph Matthes, 
that he will hold them responsible for 
keeping order. 


Gen. Jan Smuts, Premier of the South 
African Republic, speaking at a dinner 
to the South African delegates to the 
British Imperial Conference in London, 
calls for a conference of the Powers 
looking toward a reparations settle- 
ment, warning Great Britain and the 
United States against ‘‘excessive gener- 
osity”’ in the remission of the inter- 
allied war debts which might aid in 
further militarization of the Continent. 


In a farewell speech at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner in London, Ambassador Harvey 
says that the United States is still 
willing ‘‘to promote any scheme for 
the economic rehabilitation of EKurope,”’ 
when Europe is ready for friendly 
intervention. 
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| The Most 
_ || Amazing Romance 
Ever Written 


Come out of the 
humdrum of daily 
lifeinto a marvelous 
new world—where 
you can lift your 
eyes and read the 
story of the heavens, 
_ see into the depths of 
* earth and ocean, view 
the activities of invisible 
life, look back to the dawn 
of the.human mind, watch man as he 
solves the thrilling mysteries of life 
and time and space. All this The 
Outline of Science offers you, for it is 


A Revelation of the Secrets of Science 


The Free Book Tells You All About It 


He : 
The Wonderful 
Story of 
THE OUTLINE ce: 
OF SCIENCE eee 
In a Profusely Illustrated 
Story-Booklet 


FREE TO YOU 


The interest in this epoch-making work 
has proved so intense that the publishers 
have prepared for free distribution a most 
interesting and strikingly illustrated bro- 
chure so that everyone may have the 
whole story of the most important pub- 
lishing event in many years. With four 
plates in full color and over thirty half- 
tone pictures of scientific marvels, it 
shows how the four magnificent volumes 
of The- Outline of Science describe _ the 
whole wondeér-world of science. This fas- 
cinating booklet is yours free—send the 
coupon—no obligation and no expense. 


The Whole Thrilling Story of 
Scientific Progress ; 


is in The Outline of Science—The Romance of 
the Heavens—The Story of Evolution—Man's 
Rise from His Earliest Ancestry—The Fight to 
Live—Seeing the Invisible—Marvels of the 
Insect World—The People of the Air—In the 
Depths of the Sea—The Kingdom of the Ani- 
mals—Wonders of Plant Life—The Science of 
the Mind—Miracles of Electricity—Man, the 
Flyer—The Amazing Wireless—and many | 
more, all told in terms so simple that anyone 
can understand, with a magnificent collection 
of nearly 1,000 superb illustrations. - 


The Coupon Brings 
- Your Copy of the 
Free Booklet 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Dept. 193 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 


Send me by mail, 
4 without cost or obli- 
‘ gation on my part, 
| the free booklet with 
four color plates and 
ver thirty half-tone 
llustrations, describ- 
ing The Outline of 
y Science. 


EDEPED BY PF 
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} 
i 


City aud: Stateley 22s an.s 


Oveupattoric Meare apc oe 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


DOMESTIC 

October 17——The National Couneil cf 
Congregational Churches approves the 
movement toward organic union of the 
Presbytery and the Congregational 
Union of Cleveland, Ohio, and affirms 
its desire that the merger may become 
national. 


Mr. Lloyd George says in a speech at 
Chicago that ‘‘vengeance is justice 
: without wisdom,” and that the French 
ee ee <n occupation of the Ruhr will produce 
K more trouble than cash. 

e 


ep the bowl October 18.—Anti-Klan and _ pro-Klan 
clean as a nhew pin ican Legion in convention at San Fran- 


resolutions are defeated by the Amer- 
cisco; but the Legion adopts a resolution 


Sani-Flush cleans closet bowls! condemning any individual, or group 
And nothing else. It works quickly, of individuals, or organization which 
thoroughly, visibly. It does away - fosters racial, religious or class strife. 
with scrubbing, scouring, dipping of The Legion also adopts a resolution 
water. favoring adjusted compensation for ex- 


service men and complete rehabilita- 


Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into ii GHeopudian blodetekerants’ 


the bowl—follow directions on the 


can, and flush. It removes all stains, Prohibition Commissioner Roy A. Haynes 
discolorations, incrustations. The issues a statement saying the responsi- 
bowl shines. bility for enforcement of Prohibition 

Sani-Flush cleans the hidden, is first with municipal and county 
unhealthful trap—the only prepara- officials, then with State — officials. 
tion made that does. Sani-Flush de- Federal officials will care for the larger 
stroys all foul odors. It will not cases of violation. 


harm plumbing connections. oe, 
e. . Because of a drought, 300 factories in 


ih aa. s keep Sani-Flush handy in Hudson and Bergen Counties, New 
lee alg ts Jersey, have their water supply cut 
Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, off and are forced to stop work. 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get il al your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Secretary of War Weeks makes public 
a statement recently sent Gov.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood endorsing and com- 
mending his administration in the 
Philippines. 


October 19.—The Governors’ conference 
at West Baden, Indiana, adopts a reso- 


Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. lution endorsing national Prohibition 
Toronto, Canada and pledging President Coolidge the 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England Governors’ fullest cooperation’ in en- 


PRib al eo tse oy cae ee ne tai forcing the Volstead Law. This action 


was followed by the formal resignation 
@ of Goy. John M. Parker, of Louisiana, 
a ni » | a Uu S. from the conference. 


Rog US Pat OFF John R. Quinn, of California, is elected 
& . ? . 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring national commander of the American 
* Legion, succeeding Alvin Owsley. 


LLM MMMM MTR TUM 
October 20.—The conference of Governors 


ealled by President Coolidge to con- 
“sider Prohibition enforcement adopts 
suggestions which would coordinate 
the work of Federal, State, county and 


municipal forces for Prohibition enforce- 
Sensational new game hit,a 8- ~ ’ 


Ring circus of fun. Keeps play- © ment, and which would educate school 


on edge every minute. The 


ideal gift for allazes. Complete children as to the evils of liquor. 
set 50c (in Can. 75c). All game 
dealers or sent postpaid direct. 


LUBBERS & BEL Zev, the American horse, beats Papyrus, 
sichesatalacke Saheb the British horse, by five lengths, at 
Belmont Park, in the first international 
race held in this country. 


Makers of ‘Puzzle-Peg—the famous 50c Puzzle Game for one Oc tober 21 The Uni te d g hates Railroa d 
ee a » D — 


} Labor Board announces its award of 


M an inereuse of one to two cents an hour 
ce a 


to clerks, station forces, dock, ware- 
house and platform freight-handlers, 


Just. walls aia wav WOR 5 ae and to similar employees of sixty-five 

want to try the | carriers. 

October 22.—Gov. J. C. Walton of Okla- 
Thé chitics Won'ce beak een ee homa is impeached by the House 
waiting for! Famous late ; . of Representatives on twenty-two 
model, visible Royal Type- “ ia t 
writer, perfectly rebuilt and counts. 

a aes a aot Te- i FREE ‘ 

uction in price! When it arrives useit 10 § pe SD ee r J rd 
daga PRUE “Th you his ie cen erie Athen October 23.—Governor Walton of Okla- 
you pay for it at only a few cents a day. homa is suspended from office by the 

; rise and yi i ing. ~“ 1 1] j 
Equipped with ae aoe “ribbon, fae a State ae following his impeach- 

anda ey-board, automatic ribbon reverse, i 5 
ean a hol der beck spacer, ‘abulstor. and 35 ment by the House of Representatives. 

aten me saving features! Write now an + . 
save one third. Send letter or post card to A convention of Ford-for-President Clubs 
Regal Typewriter Co., Dept. 511, 359 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ is called to be held in Detroit on 


December 12-14. 


| In cronds, in dust- 
: blown streets, you 
% should protect the 
Nee throat from infection 


Most INFECTIONS 
start in the 
mouth and throat 


\ HE moist, warm membranes of the 


throat form the ideal culture-bed of 
disease germs—especially when irritated 
by dust. To destroy germs before they 
can get a hold on these susceptible tissues, 
Formamint was developed. 


Whenever you are tired or run down, during 
epidemics, in crowds, or when you have to come 
into close contact with some one with a cough 
or cold, dissolve a Formamint Tablet in the 
mouth every one or two hours. Pleasant to 
taste. Getabottletoday. All druggists have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Send 4 cents for sample case of five Forma- 
mint tablets. Address Bauer Chemical Co., 
113 West 18th St., New York, Dept. D-1. 


INVENTO RS Who desire to secure patent should 
write for our guide book ‘HOW 

TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 

description of your invention and we will give opinion of 

its patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


P ATENTS Write for free Guide Books, List_of 

= Patent Buyers and “‘RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK.”’ before disclosing inventions. 
Send model or sketch of your invention for our Free opin- 


ion of its patentable nature. Highest References, Reason- 
able Terms. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
759 Sth Washington, D. C. 


Cuticura Soap 
—Is Ideal for — 


The Complexion 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. X, Malden,Mass. 


“A happy silence...a | 
dazzling glory before my | - 


a ee ee 


eyes...I was dead...in 
Heaven.” She writes of her ce- 
lestial surroundings, reunions with 


loved ones, conversations with new 
atriva!s, etc. Fifth edition. 
270 pages. I2mo. Cloth 
$1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, | — 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


How To Prevent 


H M. e fi For men and 
uman Misfits wa oe 
e B e they are ae nie eee 
IN DUSINCS See 


Z cational xuidance, the 
most complete and practical book on this subject is 


HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT VOCATION - 


by the expert Vocational Counselor, Holmes W. Merton. Explains 
how to analyze an individual’s abilities and inclinations and direct him 
into the work which offers the best prospects of success and satisfaction, 
and how to develop and bring out his greatest powers: Describes the re-~ 
quirements of 1400 distinct occupations. (©, L. Jacobs, Director of Indus- 
trial Education and Vocational Guidance, Dept. of Education, San Fran- 
cisco, says: “This hook is one of the best on the market for beginners 
in the field of Vocational Counseling, as well as for independent study by 
mature persons who are interested in coming to conclusions regarding their 
own vocational prospects. Hundreds of Teachers as well as social workers 9 
are to-day desperately in need of just some such book as Merton’s.’? 


Cloth bound, $12 pp. $1.60, net; by mail $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 854-860 Wourth Ave.,New Yory, 


/ 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR | 


_ To decide questions concerning the correct: use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
| Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“J, H.,” New York City—‘ What is the pro- 
unciation of Papyrus, and what is the origin of 
2e name?’’ 


The word is pronounced pa-pai’-rus—a as in 
nal; ai as in aisle; was in but; accented on the 
second syllable. Papyrus is a rush-like plant 
‘om 6 to 10 feet high, growing in marshy places. 
he ancient Egyptians, and later the Greeks and 
-omans, made a writing paper by taking thin 
mngitudinal strips from the stem or pith of the 
lant, overlaying other strips at right angles, 
oaking the material in water, then pressing and 
rying the sheets. These sheets, pasted end to 
ad, made a roll. The word paper is directly 
srived from the ancient Greek form, papyros. 


“N. A. K. V.,’’ New York City—The Trocadero, 
Hout which you inquire, is a palace that was 
milt in Paris on a hill outside Passy. It was 
wilt by Davioud and Bourdais on the occasion 
* the Paris International Exposition of 1878. 
) was on the site occupied by this palace that 
‘apoleon I. intended to build a palace for the 
‘ing of Rome, for which Percier and Fontaine 
ad outlined the plans. Within this_ palatial 
lifice the French have installed a Museum of 
sulpture, a Museum of Indo-Chinese Art, and a 
Euseum of Hthnographic Art. The Museum 
‘as inaugurated in 1882. The various collec- 
yons of articles made are for the purpose of com- 
mrison, and embrace Assyrian, Belgian, Dutch, 
verman, Greek, Italian, Roman, Swiss, and 
sher specimens of various kinds, 


“A.B. F.,’’ Camden, Ark.—TuHEr New STANDARD 
‘icTionaRy defines the word amalgamate, in the 
ense to which you refer, as ‘‘to mix or blend to- 
=ther in a homogeneous body; combine; coalesce, 
= two parts in growth.’”’ You can say that one 
=dy of people amalgamates with another, in the 
sense that it becomes fused into it, or becomes a 
cart of it which can not be distinguished as sepa- 
ute, as ‘The Norman invaders amalgamated with 
oe native race,’’ but you can not use the word 
: the sense of ‘“‘having intercourse with,” or 
uneeting together for a purpose,’’ so your sen- 
snces ‘I amalgamated with the people,’ and 
‘The Blacksmiths and Firemen, etc., amalga- 
ated with the town to protect themselves against 
ae Unions,’ are not correct. In the first instance, 
ou shculd say mixed with or mingled with, and in 
me second you should say combined with. 
4; 

ay .S.M..,’’ Indianapolis, Ind.—(1) Ink was known 
» the Chinese at a very early period. No one 
ows the name of the inventor or the date of its 
ention. 


(2) Copying machines for letters were invented 
wy James Watt in 1778; patented in May, 1780. 
Tedgwood’s manifold writer was patented in 1806, 
ad in 1855 Terry patented a copying machine 
if combined within the cover of a book. 


(3) With reference to the hectograph, electric 
2m, mimeograph, stylograph, the best course 
» pursue in discovering by whom and in what 

ar these were patented is to make inquiry at the 
mited States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., 
‘hich no doubt can give you the information at 


“st hand. 


(4) Steel pens were invented before the destruc- - 


on of Pompeii (A. D. 79), for in the Museum of 
aples there is a pen-point made of bronze, 
it after the manner practised to-day, which was 
»und in’ the ruins of Pompeii, but they were first 
ommonly known in the 15th century. Barrel 
2ms were first made in 1780 by a split-ring maker 
? Birmingham named Samuel Harrison. A 
lacksmith of Sedgeley, Worcestershire, named 
.eldon, improved ‘he method of making these, 
ppering or splitting the nib or pen-point before 
he barrel pen was tempered. In 1803 Bryan 
onkin made barrel pens with pen-points of steel, 
ss, silver, gold, and platinum. To him was 
ranted the first English patent for making steel 
——<—— Dane a ail 
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SILVERTOWN CORD 
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Still “Best in the Long Run” 


There is always one best quality. In tires it is 
THE SILVERTOWN. By tradition and perform- 
ance it has always stood, and still stands, for the 
perfection of the cord. Years and changing standards 
have established its supreme quality as they have 
spread its fame. The best cord tire when it was the 
only cord, it remains the best when there are many. 
More than ever before, SILVERTOWN today means 
“Best in the Long Run.” . 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 3 
: Makers of the 30 x 334 fabric. Goodrich “55” 
In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 


Goodrich 


OLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 


THE +. SPIGH. O Rae ire 


The Time of Trial.—‘‘Do you have to see | 
a doctor before you get booze in this town?” | 
“No, afterwards.’’— Harvard Lampoon. | 


: 
| 
It’s Too Much.—The convicts at Prince- | 
town have been shown a comic American 
convict film. This confirms us in our inten- 
tion of keeping good.— London Opinion. 


Nobody In—Opportunity knocked at 
the Business Man’s door. | 
“You can’t see him now,”’ they said, 
“he is in conference.’’— 
Michigan Manufacturer 

and Financial Record. 


Why Be Well?—Jud 
Tunkins~ says patent 
medicine ads are so:at- 
tractive that it makes a 
man who has his health 
feel like he was missing 
something. — Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Evening Star. 


A Word Does It.— 
“Which weeds are the 
easiest weeds to kill?” 
asked the city chap of 
the farmer. 

‘Widows’ weeds,” re- 
plied the farmer; ‘‘you 
have only to say ‘wilt 
thou’ and they wilt.”— 
The Lyre. 


As to Noses.—A fiap- 
per thinks the best thing 
to do with a nose is 
powder it, but person- 
ally we think the best 
thing to do with a nose 
is to keep it out of other 


property, sir?’’ 


people’s affairs and off of the grindstone. 


—Cincinnati Express. 


Forward Looking, at Least—‘‘When is 
that painter coming to do your house?”’ 

“Always to-morrow. I think he’s one of 
those Futurists we hear about.””—London 
Opinion. . 


Deep Dilemma.—‘‘Why is the little fel- 
low erying?”’ 

“Because he can’t have a holiday.” 

“Why can’t he have a holiday?” 

“Because he doesn’t go to school yet!”— 
Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


Auto Lessons.—S. P. C. A. Agenr—“I 
have a report that you’re in the habit of 
shooing your poultry into a field and then 
trying deliberately to run them down with 
an automobile. What’s the idea?” 

FarmMer—‘The idear is that I’ve lost 
more’n a dozen this past summer by sudden 
death on the highway, so I’m training the 
rest of them to be auto-shy.”’—Judge. 


Wasted Breath.—A Texas attorney was 
delivering a Fourth of July address. He 
had held forth prosily for nearly an hour, 
apparently without getting anywhere. At 
length he stopt, and then said in impres- 
sive tones: ‘‘I pause to ask myself a ques- 
tion.” 

A voice from back of the hall shouted: 
“Better not. You’ll only get a fool an- 
swer.”’—The Lawyer and Banker. 


Cutting —‘‘Why are you mailing all 
those empty envelops?”’ 
“I’m eutting classes in a correspondence 


school.’’— The Showme. 


Renewed International Tension.—Saxo- 
phones, eight feet long, are being made in 
America. This must be in sheer defiance of 
the Disarmament Conference, and we hope 
to learn that the keels of several super- 
bagpipes have been laid on the Clyde.— 
London Opinion. 


Masor (who has left his glasses at home): ‘‘Are you aware that this is private 


—The Humorist (London). 


with Smith?” 
Hr—“Yes.”’ 
SHe—“‘Shoot anything.”’ 
He—“Only Smith.”—London Mail. 


Cause and Effect.—Sign on florist’s 
window—‘‘Say It with Moonshine.” <A 
curious pedesirian went inside and inquired 
about it. The florist answered, ‘Well, if 
you say it with moonshine, the flowers will 
come later.’’—Lyre. 


A Personal One.—‘‘Don’t they ever have 
a Clean-up Week in this town?” demanded 
the transient who had just entered with 
his suitcase. ae 

“Yes,” replied the departing guest, as 
he sorrowfully paid his bill. ‘The hotels 
seem to be conducting one now.’’—The 
American Legion Weekly. 


What Do They Want ?— 
MORE RAIN NEEDED 
TO RELIEVE JERSEY 
Headline in the New York World (Oct. 21). 
DROUGHT STILL 
CLOSES PLANTS 
IN NEW JERSEY 
Headline in the New York Daily News 
Record (Oct. 21). 
JERSEY CITIZENS 
CALL ON COOLIDGE 
TO PARCH STATE 
age il in the New York Tribune (Oct. 
41). 


Safe Secrets.—Suze—“How is it that wid- 
ows generally manage to marry again?” 

Hr—‘‘Because dead men tell no tales.’’ 
— Harper's Magazine. 


Built to Order.—‘‘What’s the matter 
with Smith? Got lumbago or spinal eurva- 
ture or something?” 

“No, he has to walk that way to fit some 


shirts his wife made for him.’’— Exchange. 


In Retreat——A new jazz band has been 
practising on the roof of 
a hotel. We hear that if 
they are pursued any 
further they will make 
a last desperate stand. 
—London Opinion. 


He Won.—The race 
was over, the flag hoisted, 
and the crowd of fortu- 
nates who had backed 
the winner had gathered 
round the bookmaker to 
receive their . winnings. 

One  vacant-looking 
individual, who was evi- — 
dently ‘“‘seeing life’ for 
the first time, claimed £5. 

“What did you back?” « 
asked the fat-faced man 
with the big waist, who 
was standing on a stool. 

“Silver Cloud;” re- 
plied the vacant one. 

“Why, man alive,” 
yelled the man with the 
satchel, ‘‘that horse. 
turned back and finished 
at the starting-post!”’ : 

“T know that; said — 
the other. ‘But didn’t — 


Poor Bag.—Sue—“You went shooting | I hack the horse both ways?” : 


There was a dull thud on the greensward, _ 
and an anxious crowd gathered. The man _ 
with the big waist had fainted.—Punch - 
(London). } 


A New Reason.—‘‘No man is a hero to " 
his valet,’ remarked the ready-made — 
philosopher. ; 

“It’s not to be wondered at,” rejoined 
Miss Cayenne. ‘(Anybody who wants to be 
considered a hero ought at least: to be man 
enough to dress himself.”’— Washington Star. 


Careless John.—Mrs. Biaxe—‘‘Hus- | 
bands are strange creatures.” ' : 

Her Frienp—‘‘Aren’t they? John has — 
to ask his garage man a hundred questions 
about the brand and manufacture before he 
puts a drop of oil into the ear, but he never. © 
asks his bootlegger a single question for fear 
of hurting his feelings.”,— New York Sun. 


Each in His Own Tongue.—The corre- — 
spondent of a large business concern had _ 
been invited out to dinner by a friend. At 
the table the host asked him to say grace. 
Tt was a new experience, but he was not to _ 
be found wanting. 

_ “Dear Lord,” he began, “we thank Thee 
for all Thy favors of recent date. Permit 
us to express our heartfelt gratitude. We 
trust that we may continue to merit Your 
confidence and that we shall receive many 
more blessings from You in the. future. 


Amen.’’—Store News. 


